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NOUBLES AND QUITS: A COMEDY OF ERRORS,—PART IV. 


; 


“ We vow to weep seas, live in fire, eat rocks, tame tigers: thinking it harder for our mistress 


to devise imposition enough, than for us to undergo any difficulty im: 
“Tis from no want inher; , ' 


—Trotlus and Or 


It is my suyness or my self-distrust, 
Or something of a wayward modern 


Dissecting passion.” 


—TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


For some time past, as I have 
said, my visits to the Hermitage 
had been almost daily; certainly 
two days never elapsed without'see- 
ing me on my way to the shrine of 
my worship. 

A common taste and a common 
interest are grand allies of the ten- 
der passion—indeed, without one 
or other, it is difficult to see how 
affairs of the heart can progress; 
and when such tastes and interests 
are sincerely attached to objects 
which, like the fine arts, appeal 
principally to the imagination and 
the heart, the force of the alliance 
can scarcely be overestimated. 

Identity of feeling in such mat- 
ters is something more than a co- 
incidence of convictions in other 
things—it is a genuine sympathy, 

tting and disclosing other sym- 
athies. Thus hearts that are tend- 
ing towards each other have, with 
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that common assistance, such “safe 
and oer de on of ire 
approach, that’ an ost ectly 
unconscious harmony may be ‘estab-+ 
lished between them, and theitré 
lations may be said to be defini 
tively settled before the thougtit'ef 
either has found vent in speeth— 
speech that comes, at last, sudden; 
ungainly, and incoherent, like’ the 
startled exclamations of those who 
encounter in the dark. Y 
Lady Rose and I had at least oné 
taste In common—a taste that ‘was 
more than a taste, amounting, i 
my case at least, to a passion—an 
that was music; music, than which 
there is no more subtle minister of 
love, supplying to the lover am ehd+ 
less store of allegory and parable; 
wherein ‘to wrap, as in a light an 
only half-concealing drapery, the sup+ 
plicating form of his passion. ‘I was 
unconscious of the part music was 
K 
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playing in the history of mine, un- 
conscious that it was revealing her 
to me and interpreting me to her 
—conscious only that it yielded an 
increased delight, and was blended 
by a thousand associations with the 
idea of my divinity. Yet not the 
less was it lending to the Parce 
golden threads to weave the woof 
of our destiny withal., 

But music was not the means of 
a merely inward, invisible, meta- 
physical between us; it was 
also the basis, the ostensible ground, 
of much of our outward and visible 
communion. 

I admired a song of hers perhaps. 
Probably it would suit a tenor; 
probably it would suit me. She 
would copy it for me; she would 
teach it to me. I was not a quick 
pupil, and the song would require 
many rebearsals. Then came duets. 
At first she did not encourage the 
idea of performances in common; 
but as it became an object of con- 
stant solicitation and feverish de- 
sire on my part, she assented; and 
these were supreme moments for 
me, when my voice was mingled 
with hers in_ interpreting those 
inner mysteries of pathos which no 
human words—which music only 
—can rehearse, 

, But what were Lady Rose’s feel- 
ings all this time ? ! there was 
the question. But here again my 
want of culture in the art of love 
lefé&.me at fault; and as I began to 
te, after a time, what might 

come of this overmastering passion 
of mine, I could only wander about 
in a maze of conjectures, at the 
pre of random hopes and fears. 
y Rose was kind to me—she 
Was gracious to me; glad to see me 
when I came—and when I stayed 
away, noticed it with surprise, and, 
I even thought, with regret. She 
liked my songs—she sang my fa- 
vourites of her own accord; and i 
I ventured to admire a particular 
dress or ornament, or to praise this 
or that colour, I rather fancied that 
they did not from that circum- 
stance lose in her regard. So, too, 


in the matter of flowers and books 
and many other subjects, But with 
all this, through all, even her deeper 
feelings, there seemed to run a vein 
of light irony and playful banter 
which would suddenly divert her 
from subjects of high interest. Mal- 
apropos (as it seemed to me) per- 
ceptions. of the incongruous and 
the ludicrous were for ever inter- 
rupting the course of conversations 
that were becoming critical; and I 
was often driven to the despairing 
conviction either that, with all her 
charming endowments, no grave 
impression could resist this spirit 
of mockery, or that J was being ex- 
perimented upon, played with and 
tortured to gratify partly her we- 
manly vanity, partly the quaint and 
humorous vein in which she chose 
to regard things in general. But 
then a man “in love” is undeni- 
ably a ludicrous object (kismet—it 
it written in his forehead). He. is 
generally conscious of it himself, I 
should think, and may even be to 
himself at times the subject of a 
imly humorous contemplation. 
as it possible that Lady Rose was 
ignorant of my condition? No; it 
was impossible ; and was she, though 
accepting the adoration, likely to 
miss the absurdities that cling fa- 
tally to all such devotees? Cer- 
tainly not. She might love me 
then, although my incongruities as 
a lover might. amuse her? Per- 
haps. Well, that was to say that 
she might love and laugh at me at 
one and the same time, which was 
absurd. Love is devotion; im 
laughter of this sort there is con- 
tempt—and who ever heard of a 
contemptuous devotion? | With 
these and suchlike speculations I 
began to torment myself unceas- 
ingly, the only conclusion I ever 
arrived at being that I was more 
and more hopelessly in ore 
be 


f that without Rose life wo 


insupportable, 

A short time before Burridge’s 
confession, it. had transpired at the 
Hermitage that his regiment 
arrived at the camp. He was forth- 
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with invited to dinner, but declined 
on the score of health, ; 

I was cross-examined by Badger 
in open court about him,. and as to 
whether I had made his int- 
ance. I admitted that I ' that 
1 knew him, that. I was even inti- 
mate with him; finally, that I liked 
him, and thought him a good fellow. 
After this Miss Richmond was much 
more visible to me than she had 
been before, and much more in- 
clined to be intimate, and friendly, 
Lady Rose, on the contrary, seemed 
every now and then to remind her- 
self that she had an ocgasion against 
me, and whenever Burridge. became 
the subject of conversation, would 
treat me for some time with marked 
coldness. There was no mystery 
fur once about this—indeed there 
was no mystery to me at, all now. 
She looked on Burridge as a heart- 
less scoundrel, and resented the 
idea of his being treated as an in- 
timate and a good fellow, by any 
one whom she honoured me her 
acquaintance. 

The day after Burridge had con- 
fided to me his story, I was detained 
in camp by duty, and it. was not till 
the following afiernoon that, I was 
able to visit the Hermitage. Nearly 
three days without seeing Rose—an 
unparalleled event! I had. found 
growing about the trees under 
which Burridge and I, had, rested 
@ pretty fern, of a species. which 
Lady Rose (who was a connoisseur 
and collector) did not possess, I 
brought it home with me, and took 
it over this afternoon to present, 

I found her alone in the garden. 
“ Where have you been, Sir Truant?” 
she said. “All my pains and all 
my good temper have been wasted 
on you, for in three days you must 
have forgotten that e in the 
new song about which you. really 
were stupidity personified.” 

“Affairs of state and cares of 
office, Lady Rose,” I. said, “and 
the urgent call of friendship, have 
made me a very unwilling truant; 
but look! I have, brought a peace- 
offering; here is an olive- branch 
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in the.shape of.a, new fern, I.hay. 
not neglected my botany,” at. 
events, you see.” | .., a’ 
“Qh {it is beantiful,”. she.eried ; 
“T am so much obliged. I had no 
idea this fern was to be found in 
this part. of the country. "Where 


did you find it?” 9 


“IT know a bank whereon this wild fern grow®, 
Ciose to the highroad which to’ Tongham goes, 
Quite over-canopied with oak-trees fine; - 
I lay from luncheon till the hour to dine—. ., 
All Tuesday lay there, and on leaving brought 
This tribute to an ever-present thought!” 


I delivered this as if Ihad im- 
rovised it, although in fact, it had 
en excogitated with some. trouble 
on the ride from camp. a 
“Dear me!” cried Lady Rose, 
“you. must certainly have been 
visited by some of the Muses when 
ou were asleep, like—like who was 
it? But were you alone and_asleep 
really and truly like a boy staying 
away from school out of pure adle- 
ness?, For shame! I didn’t expect 
it of you!” ., fy 
“No, Lady Rose, I ,wasn’t. stay 
ing away out of idleness—I stayed 
away to my regret, I assure you-— 
much .to, my discontent, I spent a 
wretched day, and my feelings all 
yesterday. were not enviable, that 
you may——” sig 
" Good peoren ” she mayer 
“T hope you n't been ing 
any one, and burying him. under 
the trees. Stay, let me a 
really a fern and not a. e? 
No, no” (asI was going to,inter- 
rupt her), ‘‘don’t tell me about. it. 
I might be taken up as an, accom, 


plice, you know.” evi 
“y was neither asleep, nor alone, 
nor. killing pe ay helping 
_one to, kill and. bury. any,,one 
Ko et I had an interesting day, 
chousks as I say, 1 regretted, not 
being here.” Rees 
“No tragedy after all! you yrere- 
surveying, or skirmishng, or,,.gome 
stupid thi that sort, I sup- 


” 
ice 


Pes: Nothing of the .sort; I.) was. 


, 
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having a long ‘téte-d-téte with a 
friend.” 

“ And he bored you?” 

“No; he didn’t bore me at all; 
he interested me deeply.” 

“T should like to ‘see him, as 4 
netaral curiosity. A person who 
ean carry on a téte-d-téte interview 
from luncheon to dinner without 
becoming a bore, is a person [ 
should like to see.” 

“T rather think you ‘would not 
care to ‘see the person in question.” 

“Why! who was he?” 

“He was no other than the per- 
son to whom I am eternally in- 
debted for having been, though in- 
voluntarily, the cause of my ac- 
quaintance with you.” 

“ You mean—you 'mean——? ” 

“T mean Captain Burridge.” 

“Oht” said Lady Rose; but 
there was a world of meatiing con- 
centrated in the monosyllable; by 
it Burridge was scourged and exe- 
cuted, and I was sent.to Coventry. 

“You are rie against 
hirn, Lady Rose, I am well aware.” 

“No, Captain Bruce, prejudice 
is not the be I have formed a 
judgment in the miatter, and ‘it is 

t him certainly.” 

“But I don’t see—pardon ‘me for 
saying so—how a judgment can be 
arrived at without ‘hearifig ' both 
sides,” 

“T don’t pretend to be a law- 
yer, but I believe there is such 
a thing as judgment going by dé- 
fault; and it strikes me that this 
is clearly ‘a case where it may do 
86 justly. 

“No, Lady Rose, I assure you jit 
is not so. As a man, miy friend is 
honourable and upright—and as a 
lover, constant and true as steel; 
biit he has been the victim of cridl 
misfortunes ‘and vile machinations. 
You yourself would'be the ‘first’'to 
do’ him justice if you ‘knew ‘ his 


story.” 

That is hts story?” : 
“Pardon me, that is not ‘his 
secret alone; it is Miss Rich- 
mond’s.” 

*Do you mean to tell me that 


my cousiti is’ satisfied this Captain 
Burridge is the paragon you repre: 
sent’ him to ee rater does not 
consider herself aggrie outraged, 
insulted by his neglect?” / 

“Tt is so indeed.” , 

“T cannot comprehend _ this, 
You assert that there is a mutual 
understanding and an affection still 
subsisting between them ?” ae 

“ I do.” , . 

“Then why this misery, ‘this 
separation, this intolerable mys 
tery?” 

“Pardon me, Lady Rose; that is 
the secret. That there is a ‘barrier 
I do not of course deny. I will 
take it upon me, however, to say that 
I am quite sure your cousin would 
be ‘much benefited by taking you 
into her confidence. You. might 
tell her you are led to understand 
that Osptain Burridge is not to 
blame, as you had believed, but that 
a secret reason justifies the cessation 
of his correspondence, and then 
advise her to ‘relieve her distress 
by confiding the mystery to you.” 

“Ts this barrier of a sort that 
might be removed by the counsels 
and good offices of friends ?” 

“There is no reconciliation ne- 
cessary ; they afte at one. It isa 
question of preet delicacy. I think 
it possible that the assistance of 
friends might be of use. I'can 
assure you that no exertions on my 
part shall be spared to assist in 
clearing away their difficulties.” 

“Oh! Captain Bruce, if you did 
that—if you made my cousin happy 
again—I don't know how I 
ever show ‘my gratitude to you suf- 
ficiently. I am sure you are wise 
and prudent and clever, and if you 
only’take it in hand you will suc- 
ceed’; and you will take it in hand, 
will you not?” 

“Tiam sorry that it is not @ more 
distasteful undertaking.” 

“ Why ? ” : 

“That I might show you, Lady 
Rose—that I might show you that 
your slightest ‘wish is a law to me 
=—that whatever it directed, how- 
ever arduous and painful, it would 
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become my deepest delight to exe, 
cute; and” (I added, entirely. for- 
getting, in my, enthusiasm, the 
nature of the service, that, could 
alone help the lovers) “I. will. do 
gnything—I will go through fire and 
water, to serve you—I mean them.” 
“Thank you; i= are kind, but 
I xretract what I said about your 
wisdom; I think you, are; an ex- 
cessively foolish and. hare-brained 
person, and I must. give you an- 
other geranium if you do notitry to 
improve,” 

ere was the east wind get in at 


once, 

“Oh, if I. could . receive. an- 
other flower!” I sighed, in a rather 
lackadaisical manner I fear. 

“Another flower? and..so you 
shall. I will make. interest, with 
my, uncle, and tease him to give 
youanother of his sacred peonies,” 

“When a knight + errant went 
forth to perform a deed of arms at 
the request of his lady, did she not 
use to fortify him with some token, 
some badge of her, to animate him 
in the contest? ” 

“ Apres?” , 

“ Well, then — that. is yes —I 
mean—give me your badge, your 
token, that I may wear it; give me 
a@ rose.” 


“Knights - errant wore (their 
badges in their helmets, did ‘they 
not? Now, I am sure @ peony 


would look much .better,in. your 
shako; how the General would ad- 
mire it! Just reflect! ” 

“Ah! Lady Rose, will you never 
be, serious? You. are too. cruel, 
The rose would be. a priceless boon 
to me.” 

“Sir knight, I incline to think 
you are cunning, as it becomes a 
Celt.to be; but I tooam cunning, 
You shall earn. this flower. If I 
gave it you now you would, accord- 
ing to your own statement, have got 
all you wanted—you, would. have 
no inducement to persevere; there- 
fore you shall earn it; . Come back 
safe, and victorious,out. of the fire 
and out,of the water, and; you, shall 
have it,” 
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o “And how shall I then: in 
it?” I asked, in .a voiee ' to 
be full of the tendetest, meaning, 
PA Sa Bruee, oo not a 
waner, hor @ prophetess, nor’ a 
witch.. I can saliieie look forward 
into, the. future nor peer into .the 
depths of your mysterious mind, 
You had better .go to town and 
eonsult the! néw. clairvoyante. 2n 


attendant, to encourage 
is comming Acts means ‘ Satire, 
ance’ —- it ig.metrly as grand as a 
peony ;” and she gave me a blossom 
of magnolia. (t 

I pressed it to my lips, and was 
gasping r) ys goubtrg = abortive 

temp say something criti 
when she broke up the snd alts ay 
moving towards the house, : saying, 
“That, concludes. our lesson»in 
botany for to-day. I am very mueh 
pleased with your progress; your 
diseovery .of the fern is ~ a 
— hopeful si ee ' 

was at , Hermi again 
next day, and. Lady Roee aanaia 
the subject of the Burridge contro- 
"| hhawe: talain your advieny Gap» 

ave m your ady 

tain Bruce,” she said, «Tt have 
spoken to my cousin ; she bas told 
me the story.” an 

“Tt isa stfange one, is. it not? 
and you now! look on Captain Bur- 
ridge in a different light 2” 

“ Gertainly it is a strange stery, 
and certainly I do look upon, Cap- 
tain Burridge in a different light; 
but do not imiagine that I have ex- 
alted him ‘into a/hero of romance,” 

“¥ did not expect that; I thought 

would be touched by: his mis- 
fortunes; I th that the gener- 
osity which led, him to his first falae 
step. would intercede. with . you 
when you came to. judgéof, his 
error with regard to your cousin.” 

“One cannot help. pitying his 
hard. lot,: of: course; but it. would 
be: odd morality, would it ute 
say. of » an vanfortunate. i 
‘Poor fellow! be. has had desperate 
sorrows and trials, and if he) has 
committed a murder or two we must 
stretch a point for him; for this 
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wretch on whoin Fate has beén so 
hard, and who has ‘shown ‘that he 
has some human feéling——'” 
« “That is rather an extreme view.” 
« “It ig quite a fair one. I want 
toshow you that I recognise no ex- 
cuse for Captain Burridge’s con- 
duct to my cousin, however I may 
pity him; no excuse but one that 
is \not. flattering, and that is, his 
own miserable weakness If I ad- 
mit that he is upright ‘and honour- 
able, as you ‘say, I can only do so 
with the qualifications which eom- 
lete Thackeray's definition of the 
eaviy Dragoon.” 

“You are very severe, Consider 
the strong temptation, the violent 
excitement which hurried him into 
a declaration, and ‘that he would at 
once have recalled it, but for what 
happened.” 

‘Oh! I consider all that; but I 
remember that he saw her frequent- 
ly before the night of ‘his declara- 
tionsaw her frequently— fostered 
his own feelings ‘and encouraged 
hers—~in fact, deliberately took the 
steps which were sure to lead to the 
catastrophe which did happen; but 
then I ‘consider his: previous career 
+I have had an outline of it, you 
know—and as he appears to have 
been made a dupe of on all hands, 
why, I give him the benefit of the 
milder solution: if: he is not a 
kviave, ‘Captain’ Bruee, there is) but 
one ‘alternative description, and, in 
my mercy, I select You are 
loyal to your friend, I like loyalty ; 
it ie a great quality; but you are 
the last man whose judgment I 
should expect to be'w by that 
or ‘any other consideration, in a 
question either of principle or in- 
telligencey and I expect you to 
agree with me.” 

I had never seen her more in ear- 
nest, and I must confess that these 

tfal expressions a8 to myself 
her small of my 


“Ohl” I replied, ‘Id At ge 
! "Iw “T don 
tend that he is a genius, though I 
will not go thelength of 


admitting 


your “thilder altetnative;’ all T 
is, that he is a right ' good fellow 
devoted to’ your cowsin—and’ that 
he is a man of whose affection’ no 
woman néed be ashamed. After all; 
great intellect on either side is not 
essential to a happy marriage.” 

“Well, perhaps you are righ 
I confess that weakness does no 
appear to me to be a fascinating 
quality; but everything else grant- 
ed, how is the obstacle to be remov- 
ed? that is the question. You 
dubbed yourself a knight-errant in 
the cause. ‘You see some sphere 
for your exploits, I suppose? some 
fire and water to go through, ‘You 
are not going to tilt hap-hazard at 
windmills like Don Quixote? What 
is your scheme ?” 

ow I had become conscious tha’ 

in my protestations of yesterday, 
had been, in fact, talking hideous 
nonsense, making vows and under- 
takings of which I could foresee ‘no 
realisation; and at this moment 
the exceeding unknightliness of the 
service that could alone rescue Bur- 
ridge—viz., the collection of un 
ant statistics as to Carlotta’s nt 
life—stood out in such ludicrous te- 
lief against 4 chivalresque phrases, 
that I fairly laughed out. f turned 
it off, however, by remarking on 
female curiosity, and vaguely as- 
sured her that she would see. 

“Well, Captain Bruce,” she said, 
with great earnestness, “my cousin's 
happiness is above things dear 
to me. It is torture to me to wit 
ness her silent suffering, her hope- 
less despondency —~she who was 
like a sunbeam wherever she came. 
It is torture to me to witness’ all 
this without the power to comfort 
or help; and if her union’ with 
oan Burridge is’ to ‘secire, 
really to bring back, true happiness 
to her———” 

“Twill answer for it; I will gua- 
wor it,” T cried. 

ob 


ties of judging of him, and,” tot 
withstanding all I have said,'I 
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respect your judgment, I .frust you; 
I know you would not deceive me, 
and I. will hope with all my heart 
and soul that your efforts will soon 
be triumphant. You have zeal for 
your friend, you have humanity to 
inspire you, and—and—you have 
my—my best wishes, if they are of 
any importance.” 

‘You cannot imagine how happy 
you, make me by these words, and 
never man had such inducements 
to exertion as I have,” I replied, 
again forgetting that my exertions 
must be rather those of Inspector 
Tanner than of Sir Galahad. “I 
shall look forward to claiming my 
guerdon; I shall think of that 
rose——” 

“Are you really so anxious for 
such a trifle?” she inquired, look- 
ing at me earnestly, as if surprised. 

“A trifle? it is everything to me 
—it is life to me; and when I have 
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won it--when I bere won Frees 
Laily Rose, I warn you 
4 be bold in my interpreta- 
tion.” aaa r 
A bright blush suffused her beau- 
tiful. face, and she said a ge: 
ly,, “ &| symbol did I say? -- 
2 ecaies that it should be a sym- 
“You did not’ promise it, but you 
will not be so cruel as to take all 
the hope outof my life?” 
Lady Rose lowered her beanti- 
ful eyes, and I was just going to 
begin my interpretations Sasande, 
when. lo! that pessima tigris Mre. 
Badger bounced round the corner 
of the walk, and broke up. our 
interview with strident — of 
“Luncheon! luncheon! luncheon!” 
Disappointed, but not despondi 
I went away that day, for in my 
heart I felt that this lovely prize 
might be mine. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Pure happiness comes only to us 
mortal men, if it ever comes at all, 
in swift electric flashes, that are 
gone while we are yet wondering 
at the phenomenon. The conviction 
of my hopes sent such an electric 
thrill through my heart, but ere yet 
its intense vibrations had pulsed 
themselves away, ever-watchful Care 
was up and doing. I had thought of 
my love, of wooing and winning, 
in an ethereal and abstract way ; 
to hear Lady Rose confss that my 
love was requited—that had been 
my goal, and I had leoked no far- 
ther. But now that there dawned 
a possibility of reaching it, Care, 
who never seems io abandon one 
method of torture till she has se- 
cured another, was, ready for me. 
“Wooing and winning,” quoth she, 
“are simple enough--though; by 
the by, the latter is nd certainty for 
you yet—to woo and to win are 
matters of everyday occurrence ; 
but you know it is .proverbially 
rare to wed the object of your 
first love. How are you to marry? 


What is your income? You wince, 
but that is the main question 
after all. Sordid? of course’ it 
is; “what ont pray? Can you 
ay rent and taxes, wages, wee 
bills, monthl bills, yearly vil 
for an establishthent such as you 
can ask a lady to share? hat 
is your income? Consider. Out 
with it!” It unfortunately called 
for no deep financial calculation to 
arrive at the sum in question, ‘The 
pay of a captain, a heavily-muleted 
£200 a-year, and £300 a-year of 
my own in the Funds—it was a case 
of very i ig addition; and this 
was all I had, and ali I could ever 
calculate upon as a certainty. That 
was bad; it was desperately bad, 
The failure of the gered nw A 
a-year marriages, 80 muc e 
of once, has no doubt been pain- 
fully demonstrated long ago, Itis 
nerbies to the writhi 


fas abe, 
were ive t us 
lure that all the commotion in the 
provision market is due, that the 
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face of the’ public © is « sharpened 
against that draco  *reluctans the 
Westend tradesman, and that all 
the world co-operates and becomes 
its own , ‘three-hun- 
dred-a-year fallacy, or any ye in 
any way oximating to it, I was 
ia no slovigee of falling Into,” I had 
plumbed the capabilities of £500 
a-year, I knew that income was 
barely sufficient for my own some- 
what frugal wants—how, then, was 
it to do for two, even with griev- 
ous ‘sacrifices on both sides? “I 
think you ean scarcely miss the 
absurdity of the idea,” remarked 
Care, as she plumped down with a 
heavy thud upon my soul. 

“Dolly, old boy,” I said that 
night to my double, who was as 
usual lounging in my hut, “I am 
infernally miserable!” 

“So am I,” replied Dolly, stol- 
idly. 
z That of course I take for grant- 
ed—there’s no novelty in that, and 
it doesn’t remedy my case, which 
is novel.” 

* “What’s the row, eh? Badger 
cut up rough? or is it duns or 
what?” 

“Nothing of the sort—I begin 
to think Lady Rose likes me, 
Dolly.” 

“Oh! that makes you miserable, 
does it? You're just like Dick 
Footrup; he was always spooning 
after some one—alwavs desperately 
in love till he had managed to 
make the girl care for him, and 
then he was sick of it at once, and 
anxious to be off. ‘A fellow can’t 
hunt # dead fox,’ he used to say; 
he was nailed at last, though, by an 
American widow—very yellow and 
hideous—and I think it served him 
rigat; but I thought you were a 
different sort altogether.” 


“So I am,’ Dolly, I hope; that d 


isn’t my case at all, I’ve only just 
begun to think it possible that 
Lady Rose might accept me; and if 
she does, why, what am I to do?” 
“Do? rite to her father, 
then to your lawyer, then to your 
tailor—nothing simpler.” 


“But, ‘ny good fellow, I'm aw- 


fully hard up.” 


ig nose horses then; by ‘the 
, you hav’nt got any ex 
little Cross. Well, then, ‘ane 4 
me—how much do you want to 
tide it over?” ‘ 

“Its not an affair of tiding 
over, my good fellow; I want 
pecene to tide over the whole of 
our lives—enough to keep up's 
respectable establishment and sup- 
port a family.” 

Dolly’s eyes opened very wide, 
“T don't quite understand,” he 
said (and it is odd how hard) 
some men can understand di 
ties, particularly of finance, which 
they haven’t experienced )}— “J 
don’t quite understand; but’ why 
not do lots of post-obits?” 

“ Post-obits ?” 

“Yes, I never did myself, be- 
cause I was never really hard up; 
but lots of our fellows do, and it 
seems to answer; they live like 
fighting-cocks: yes, Donald, post- 
obits are your game, you may de- 
pend upon it;” and he gave the 
opinion with the P caren | of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
commending an extra penny to the 
income-tax. 

I had to explain to him the 
theory of post-obits, and that I 
had but £500 a-year and no ex- 

tations of any disposable value. 

“T thought you had a rich aunt,” 
he said, after ruminating. 

“So I have, but what of that?” 

“Draw her, of course.” 

“Easier said than done. I’m not 
necessarily her heir, and I don’t 
faney sponging on the old lady 
while she’s alive.” _ 

* But, if you can’t be sure of 
being her heir, you can’t be sure 
of sponging on her after she’s 
ead ” 


“Well, then?” q 

“Well, then ua might never 
sponge on her’ at all!” And he 
said this as if, by some law of 
nature, every created aunt must 
either in life or ‘after death be 
subjected to a sponging process. 
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“J think it’s all confounded non- 
sense and pride,’ he went on) with 
more than usual animation, “ What 
has the old woman got’ to do with 
her monty? If the 7 doesn’t 
come off, there may be a breaking 
of hearts.’ I suppose the old lady 
wouldn’t like that? She's not an 
ogress, is she?’ Now if she offered 
you @ settlement, do you mean ‘to 
tell me you would refuse it?” 

“TI don’t say that, but that’s dif- 
ferent from asking her.” 

“Still it would be sponging, as 
you call it, all the Pen i it’s 
only 4 false pride about ‘asking 
that stands in your way. » 

“Perhaps you're right; but if I 
did ask, I have no reason to be cer- 
tain that I should get anything.” 

“Try, old boy—try ; it’s your omy 
chance, as far as I can see; and 
must have something to offer when 

ou propose to the father; you 
tinow: In my opinion the aunt 
must undoubtedly be devoured.” 

“T will think it over,” I said, 

Burridge had certainly given me 
ray of light. My aunt was good- 
natured in the highest degree, liked 
me immensely, was very rich, and 
I could not but feel ecorhhin, from 
her little weakness already alluded 
to, that a niece with a title would 
be an irresistible inducement to her 
(if she required one)to’ be gene- 
rous. But my friend was right: 
it was the asking, I fear, not the 
receiving, that was distasteful. 

“T've been thinking,” Burridge 
went on—‘ I’ve been thinking’ ‘that 
I should go up to town and seé 
e eta again about my af- 
air 

» Certainly: ” @ha-'G, 78 4 
should like much to go with 
I wish to hear their views an set 
my brains regularly to ‘work about 
it I'll go with you any day—why 
not to-morrow ?” 

“ All right—there can’t be a field- 
day—let it be to-morrow. You 
can call and see your aunt, too _ 
sound her; and if you ‘think 
be of any use I might drop in to 
look for you, eh!” 
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 Pharike, old fellow ;we'l settle 
that’ to-morrow.” 

The’ next morning’ we dented 
ingly ‘went to town, ahd drove ‘first 

e office of the law Messrs. 
Frowster, 'Drencher; & goad * 
Bir Galahad was in the saddle at 

' "We were received * by’ ‘the 

senior ' partner, Mr. Frowster; ''s 
sedate, stork-like, ‘Spectacled “man 
utterly bald, except. on ‘a’ 

at the extreme back of ‘his head, 
suggesting the idea''that a gale of 
wind had been suddenly ‘arrested 
there in the act of barking’ *hitn, 
His manner was dry, his ‘voice 
rusty, his‘ words precise and- éare- 
fully chosen—so many of them 
went to the ergmer ra ne Pro- 
bably, and he respected ther 
cordingly. 

““Good morning, Mr. Frowster !" " 
cried Burridge, cheerily, as ‘he 
net into the room. 

orning, sir,” said  Frowster, 


- looking ns orgeaee Ah at him through his 


seated—business? " 

“Ohl the old business, of Sortie} 
how ‘is it wagging, eh?” 

“Ahem! you refer to——?”’ 

“To the business about my ‘wife 
that shouldn’t be.” 

“TI remember now: this — 
man is your brother, of course 

“No, my friend Captain Brace.” 

“ Confidential ?” 

“Close a8 wax.” 

A pause, “ How is it wagging 2” 
continued 

“1 must’ ask you to “explain,” 
said the lawyer, upon whose busi- 
hess ear Burridge’s jaunty ‘wane 
seemed to jar. 

“ Any news of the woman 

“ Well, no—not in one sense.” 

“Which of the senses do You 
mean?” 

“You are ‘awate she’ had been 
lost sight of for a time?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She ‘has, however, written from 
Paris for a remittance within’ the 
last week.” 

“Thought she would—the cor- 
morant! Is any one looking after 
her there?” 
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We have lost no time;, Lapin 
has been instructed—she could 
searcely be in. better hands; but 
we haye.as yet no intelligence at 
ars te ge dee) Dolly. “I 

ang..it!’ : 

don’t. ieve you fellows are half 
sharp. I don’t, believe I'll ever get 
quit of her: what a heartbreaking 
thing itis! I wonder if she would 
take ten thousand pounds to com- 
mit suicide; do you think she 
would, Frowster, eh? 

» “Imust beg of you; to recollect 
yourself, sir,” said Mr, Frowster, 
with awful dignity. 

“Tl tell you what,” cried Bur- 
ridge, quite unpenetrated by the 
lawyer’s wrath, “I want you two 
fellows to knock gor long heads 
together and see if you can hit off 
anything.” 

Looking at Mr. Frowster’s de- 
nuded skull, which was supplied 
with a formidable array of knots 
and knobs, I could not help think- 
ing that it would be a most un- 
comfortable object to be in col- 
lision with. Qn that. gentleman’s 
mind the metaphor produced a 
different effect; he glared at Adol- 
phus, and half rose, then com- 
manding himself said, with calm 
severity ,— 

“If you imply (for I confess your 
language is somewhat incompre- 
hensible)—if you imply a wish that 
I should commune with your friend, 
I will make two observations,— 
first, that I should imagine you 
had had enough of extra-profes- 
sional advice; and second, that our 
firm confers only with principals or 
their ts.” 

¢ right, there is no difficulty ; 
Tl, make. you my, agent, Donald. 
Now then, fire away, Frowster; you 
ean have no objection now, hat 
salary are you to have, Donald?” 
and he laughed. 

“ Captain Burridge,” gasped the 
lawyer. ‘ Sir—Captain Burridge, 
I must take the liberty of making 
two remarks,—first, that your tone 
is. grossly unbusinesslike; and 
second, that it is not what our 
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firm expects or is accustomed to— 
it hurts its professional feeling,” 
“Tm very sorry,” said Burridge: - 

“T didn’t mean to hurt its feelings ; 
—I beg its pardon; but why not 
have a palaver with Bruce?” 

, Here I interposed with. my 
suavest manner. “I am _ quite 
aware of your professional _ eti- 
uette, Mr, Frowster—I would be 
the last to offend against it; but ag 
Captain Burridge and I are con- 
stantly together, and on the most 
confidential footing, and as he is 
not much acquainted with busi- 
ness, I believe it would; be well 
that I should. understand the case 
in its legal aspect. I could advise 
him in his correspondence with yo 
and so on; and I am sure he will 
not object if I ask you kindly to 
look on me, for the moment, as the 
principal; and perbaps, Adolphus, if 
ou were to leave us to ourselves 
or a few minutes we might get on 
quicker.” 

“With all my heart—my name is 
Easy,” cried Adolphus, jumping 
up; and the lawyer made no objec; 
tion. “And mind you, _Frowster, 
you must listen well to what Bruce 
says; hés a fellow to, give you 
a wrinkle; I'll back him against 
twenty professionals; keep your 
back straight and your ears open;” 
with which parting shot he was off. 

Mr. Frowster breathed shor‘ and 
hard, and stared at me through his 
dim spectacles; the firm’s feelings 
were so completely paralyzed that 
its mouthpiece was for a moment 
without power of speech. ‘“ Your 
friend,” he said at last, “permits 
himself a. latitude of, speech to 
which we are: utterly un I 
am @ good-natured man myself, but 
the firm cannot tolerate such things 
It does not permit slang in busi- 
ness matters, , Other houses | 
have different systems but wi 
this firm business is a sacred 
thing; a jest insults it, slang out- 
rages it,” ad 

“T am sure,” I said, “Capte 
Burridge has not the slightest 1 
to offend; but he is a little pecu- 
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liar’ and ignorant of : the: »world; 
. which "you, as a man of the world, 
will sforgive;' and now, not to 
waste your ‘valuable a may I 
ask if there ismo hope of proving 
this marriage void?” 

“We have no doubt that’ the 
fiarriage is a sound one.” 

“ What is to be done then?” 

“We can only trust to the acute- 
ness of Monsieur Lapin and our 
other correspondents; but Iam 
bound, with regard to the lady; to 
make 'three remarks—first, she is 
very wary; second, she is nolon 
young; third, without her aasist- 
ance we’ can do nothing;” and he 
ove a little rusty “the firm 

itting itself a pleasantry. 
ve Gan I I be of no use then?” TI 
said desperately, remembering my 
vow. 

“None, sir, but you may do 
much harm by indiscreet zeal.” 

“Tt looks like a dead lock,” 

“Tt suggests the idea, certainly.” 

“Ts there no device then?” 

“Yes, sir, there is & device—a 
eommon device—a powerful device 
—but a dangerous and’ an expen- 
sive one.” 

“ And that is?” 

“Tf I mention it take note of 
two things-+first, I speak not as 
the firm; second, not as a lawyer, 
but simply as James ‘Frowster, gen- 
tleman.’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Other hiodeed work with it as 
a common instrument, but we are 
particular—-very.” 

“ Whatiis it?” 

He dropped his voice and craned 
his long neck across the table. 

“To arrange pecuniarily with the 
female party—not to put too fines 
point on it—to purchase her collu- 
sion. What do you think of it?” 
bo he peered at me curiously 

ugh his spectacles. 
ink of it, sir?” I cried, “I 
think it would be infamous,” 

“Infamous is @ strong word— 
actionable. We should never use 
actionable expressions; the device 
has been resurted to by persons of 
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pe a , EP believe, but ‘it’ lis 
foreign to of Frowster, 
Drenchery & aay If itlowad 
m to sir, as @ 

it would be repelled, I feel cine 
with heat; Pray do not siege 
it to your friend; he-is Tash; 
might not: be able to resist ih 
tain a solution. It would cost 
him,” he said; mnesi -“let me 
dee—not less than twelve theutand 
pounds — an immense sum 
would, of course, revoke the 

of five hundred a yore 
think—three and two are five) and 
one six, and three nine, and three 
twelve;” he a ner to be eheck- 
ing off the di 

the grand 


it'to him. If he came to 


might be led : with ies 

might i epee farther’ perc 
tions; that would depend. The 
danger of suggesting it to him (our 
dan ~ that is) would be that ‘he 

mi tely arrange the collu- 
slo a then eens a this firm, 
who, ‘sll unwitting of the mala fides, 
might give him the benefit of their 
vast’ fience in matriménial 
causes. firm could not be re- 

nsible ‘for that. But if they 
discovered it after, it might proba~ 
bly produce a ainfal ey acre ' 
on them. I thin t would 
be prudent to abandon your idea of 
suggesting it to him ad ga 
me one‘of his queer looks. 

“Thank you for imputing: it to 
me. I never dreamt of such a vile 
idea, and I am sure Bur- 
ridge would recoil ‘from! it, as Ido 
—being a gentleman.” 

“T am confident reflection would 
correct his first thought, as: it has 
convinced you,” said Mr. Frowster, 
with much dejection in his voice, 
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“There is nothing! like honour. 
It is the watehword of! this firm. 
I think we can saynd more?” 

“I think net, Good imorning.” 
ly found Burridge at), the. door. 
“ Well,” he cried, ;“have -you set~ 
tled:anything?"” 055 a 
~if ing as yet;«we must have 
patience. I’m not much taken with 
your legal-adviser; Adolphus.” 
bp more am I; he's a horrid 

“Who. recommended) him to 

ou?” s I rT 

_ Ohh he used: té do all the post- 
ebit business for the regiment, but 
they’ve eut him now for) sending a 
writ to one of the fellows.” 

“I think we had better put your 
ease into other hands >” -for it struck 
me this .intensely sensitive firm 
might easily get a frée command of 
money from Adolphus, start the 
eollusion seheme on their own ac- 

t.. without his authority, and 
compromise him. He was 
evidently one of those fellows born 
to: be the football of fate, every 
new kick sending’ him into »the 
clutches of some new and yet more 
rascally operator. So we agreed to 
transfer the business to the hands 
of — lawyer, for whom I could 
vou 


4 


- “It’s, time. for; hincheon now,” 


said Burridge, as we left the law- 
yers' ;” ‘let's go to the Rag and feed 
there.” . i 
“T was thinking about my, aunt,” 
I replied; “not that I can do any 
good about what we were talking 
of last night—I never could mus- 
' ter enough of brass for that; but 
I t to go and see her, I think.” 
fs, me go with you,” said 
Adolphus; ‘I would like to see 
your aunt; I’m rather a. connois- 
seur in old ladies. She'll give us 
@ | goed Juncheon likely, and there’s 
no saying what may happen; I’m 
y and. will eat. freely; .you 
shall be gloomy and) refuse every~ 
thing; if you're hungry, so. much 
the better; it will make...you 
pale; then you must sigh a good 
deal, and drink an immense lot of 
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cold »water ; \ them break ja. few 


sivesthings-+that . 
might dis tine Sedtanaaie 
a little and mutter something about 
your poor head. See? eh? ‘That 
will fetch your aunt,;or shesis un- 
worthy of the name., She’lly/say, 
‘What’s the :matter,. Donald? +f 
distresses' me to: see you in’ this 
state. es in me. “ What: is 
it?’ and you'll say, in @ faint,voi 
‘Nothing, aunt— nothing; don’t 
distress. yourself. about me}. wa 
all have our- little ey and 
then try to look jolly for a moment, 
and talk about opera, and, then 
get worse and groan, again, and 
break something more. Then your 
aunt is sure to write for an; ex, 
planation, and, you'll, have it all) out 
with her; she'll settle 9 fortune 
on you; you'll marry Lady Rosa 
and—and live happy. ever. after. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

“A splendid programme,” said I, 
langhing, “except. the: fastings| I’m 
as hungry as a hunter, and never 
could resist the luncheon.” . 

“Well, then,” cried, he, earnestly, 
“eome to a pastry-cook’s first, 
eat a lot of jam-tarts and, stuff; 
perhaps they'll make you a (little 
ill—so much the better: come on.” 

“ Nonsense, {my good, fellow; 
Til. be guided by. eircumstances;” 
so we hailed a hansom and drove 
to my aunt’s. ij 

“She was at home and.jusb go- 
ing to luncheon,” the butler said 

“Now mind your cue,” whisper- 
ed Burridge, as we ascended | the 
stairs; “a worn smile 4s you enter, 
and try to totter a little in your 
walk,” 

The last remark was unfortunate, 
as it sent. me into the drawing? 
room with & broad grin on;.my 
face. The weather, was. intensely 
hot, and my aunt was, as I) have 
said, corpulent,—‘‘a rosy aunt. of 
purple cheer.” .Wallowing iu en 
easy-chair at,an. open ag 
fanning and ,panting, we. foun 
the good lady. She looked the 
impersonation of good-nature. in 
distress, like the hippopotamus in 
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the dog-days, or & plethoric cap- 
. tain of volunteers at a midetrmmer 
field-day. ” 

“Donald at last!” she cried, het 
face radiant at once; “I thought 
you had forgotten me altogether. y 

“Here I am at last, aunt; I’ve 
not been to see you for an age, but 
to make up for it, T’ve not only 
come myself; but brought my double ; 
so this ought to count for two visita, 
Let \me introduce my particular 
friend, Captain Burridge.” 

“I'm delighted to see you both; 
but, dear me! it’s very odd—ian't 
it? very striking, I mean—is it no- 
ticed ?—the likeness between you?” 

“Noticed, my deat aunt! It has 
been a source of great confusion 
and endless mistakes; and as to its 
being noticed, it’s been alluded to 

ietohe ‘Times,’ and ‘Punch’ has 
been on it two or vB times,” said 
I, asusual irresistibly provoked by 
my aunt's power of wondering to 
minister to her taste in that dipec- 
tion. 

Burridge, taking, as he thought, 
his cue from me, ventured to re- 
mark, looking guilty, ‘It was men- 
tioned in the House the other day.” 

“Indeed!” cried my aunt. “How 
was that ?” 

“Oh! quite incidentally,” . said 
I, distrusting- Burridge’s powers in 
this line of art; “but it shows you 
how notorious the thing is, I be- 
lieve the Queen wishes to have us 
photographed as the Corsican bro- 
thers. For my part, I hate such 
publicity.” 

“Why?” eried aunt Blogg; “I 
think it’s delightful: it makes you 
the fashion — everybody knows 
about you.” 

“Oh, we've had enough of that, 
Adolphus! haven't we? One soon 
tires of being @ lion.” 

“It is so very odd I haven't 
heard of this before,” said my aunt; 

“yet I was at the Mansion House 
ball tother night, and had a long 
talk with Lady St. Ubbs, who is 
quite in the beau monde, and she 
never mentioned it,” 

“Is Lady St Ubbs in society?” 
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I ny sore. superciliously, “J wever 
met her—did you, Dolly?” «,(W 


» “I can’t say I ever,did ‘but then 
I’m net much-about, you aif 
dhe Dut wheter’? yond ge 

ways in t.” @ piece 
‘of intelligence which seemed to sur- 
prise my friend a good deal),' ‘and 
either you’ or I must; have met 
her if she’ bad: the: eniréey (I'm 
afraid, aunt, Ledy .St. Ubbe is 
notin’ our set;” and I, spoke as 
if, with every .wish to make | the 
best case for my aunt’s Soe my 
conscience compelled. me to bring 
in this damnatory ‘verdict ». on 
her ladyship. 


old lady, with unconscious’ satire, 
“she talks as much about. fine! peo- 
ple as you do, and|seems 'to know 
them: ” 

“Ah, aunt! we musn’t believe 
everything everybody says; for m mr 
part, the more [ hear @ man 
about swells, unless he is noteri- 
ously one himself” (and < implied 
by my manner this was my 

redicament), “the Jess I) believe 

to know about them.” 

“Oh Donald! bless, me, I 
forgot |—talking of grandees, pte 
you seen any more of that beauti- 
ful bewitching Lady —— ?” 

“Excuse me, aunt, the ie is 
unpleasant to me; and g of 
lions, they have appetites you know, 
at feeding-time. Are you going to 
give us any luncheon ?” 

“'To be sure, my dear; it was an- 
nounced before you came im; let us 

down.” 


go 

“The likeness is very..great, I 
must say,” said my aunt whenwe 
were seated at luncheon; - “lait 


you'll forgive an aunt for saying, 
Captain idge, that it’s re a 
compliment to Donald.” 

Now -why should a thoroughly 
good-natured person, if ever . 60 
much an aunt, say a sings - 
this? it can please nobody, and 
most likely to give mortal 
to somebody ; yet nothing is com- 
moner with ladies of a certain age 
and class than remarks of the sort 
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in favour of their own kith and kin. 


Why? ° i, i 

. Burridge ‘was insensible about 
his aal appearance, and it 
fell less upon’ him. © “I’m 


quite aware, ma’am” (he would call 
my aunt “ma’am ”), “ thatit’s a great 
compliment to me; but just at 
present I feel I have:a better chance 
with Donald than usual.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“J mean that, looking so haggard 
and ill and miserable as he is doing, 
of course his beauty ‘ suffers,” re- 
plied Burridge, who having vainly 
endeavoured by telegraph to dis- 
suade me from any active partici- 
pation in the meal, was now cutting 
out a line for himself. 

“TH and h !” cried my 
aunt, “I vow I don’t see it; he’s 
looking as rosy and well as | ever 
saw him; I don’t think I remember 
bim with such a colour.” 

Nor is it likely she should; he 
who has soldiered a hot summer at 
Aldershot, and has been exposed 
to the daily dust and sun of that 
awful Campus Martius—the Long 
Valley—may remember what his 
complexion was. Tome the sun had 
been very unmerciful: my nose, 
which was of a prominent boldness, 
had been transformed by its action 
to the semblance of a red-hot poker ; 
and for the rest of my face, there 
was only one streak of white in 
it aeross the upper forehead, mark- 
ing the line of the forage-cap. You 
seldom see a more complete picture 
of health than an Aldershot man 
in summer, and I was an exagver- 
ated specimen of the type. 

“As to his colour, ma’am,” cried 
Dolly, “ that’s hectic.” 

“ Hectic! what, his nose too ?” 

“Hectic, ma'am, decidedly,” in- 
sisted Dolly, gravely. “The doc- 
tor said so last night to me when 
We were consulting about his symp- 
toms; ‘he’s as hectic as the—— 
as possible—nose and all,’ were the 
doctor’s very words. Don’t inter- 
tupt me, Donald: we're all very 
uneasy about him down there, 
ma’am ; he conceals his symptoms, 


but he can’t; deceive we: there’s 
something far wrong, frightful blue 
dev—, I beg your pardon; ma‘am 
—great depression—mutterings— 
want of sleep—want of appetite 
he’s eaten nothing but ship’s bis- 
euit and cold tea for a fo 
and—and a baked potato, the 
colonel’s urgent request, last Sun- 
day. Yes, you're right, ma'am, he 
is eating now ” (for I was i 
prodigies with a cold pie, and my 
auot remarked it), “ but it’s a false 
appetite: don’t give way to it, my 
dear fellow—think of the reaction; 
the colonel says it’s the lungs, the 
regiment think it’s the liver, I 
it’s the heart, the doctor says it's all 
three, induced by anxiéty and ‘dis 
tress, Pray's seriously to him— 
exert your authority, ma'am, for he 
neglects owr advice.” ‘And Bur 
ridge concluded his lengthy and 
spirited effort by a profusion of 
furtive winks at me. My poor aunt 
looked fairly puzzled. On one side 
sat the mendacious dragoon slowly 
uttering his dismal report ; on the 
other sat I—the patient—hale and 
hearty, stout and rubicund, eating 
as it became a lion. ; 

“ What does this mean,’ Donald ?’ 
faltered the good lady. “ What is 
the matter ?” "9 

“Oh! nothing, auut; only a delu- 
sion of Burridge’s—a joke of his;” 
for I could not bring myself ‘to 
support the clumsy romance of my 
friend. 

“There, ma’am, that’s the way 
he goes on; we can make nothing 
of him, and if you ean't, I don’t 
see what's to happen. ore pie? 
that’s only to deceive you, ma’am; 
remember yourself, Donald—think 
of the nausea. Did you take the 
palpitation drops before starting?” 

“No, I didn’t: what nonsense 
you talk!” 

* Ah! I see I must have a’serious 
conversation ‘with him,” said my 
aunt, now convineed there was 
something wrong. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said’ Dolly, 
fervently ; “ it’s the only thing that 
can save him.” 
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Luncheon being ended, we re- 
turned to the drawing-room; and 
here, remembering I’ had an urgent 
letter to ‘write, I asked my aunt to 
let me do so. “And meantime,” I 
said, “you might show Captain 
Burridge your collection of ' curio- 
sities.” 

“With all my heart,” said the 
good lady. “Will you come into 
the anteroom, Captain Burridge? 
not that I have anything worth 
exhibiting.” 

My aunt's ‘collection was cer- 
tainly not of special interest, though, 
notwithstanding her disclaimer, she 
looked upon it as a British museum 
in miniature. There’'was the sword 
ofa sword-fish, the one or two in- 
evitable cases of South American 
stuffed birds, an ostrich’s egg, @ 
canoe-paddie, some coins, @ spurious 
autograph of Mary Queen of Scots, 
a bible that had (not) belonged to 
Oliver Cromwell, bits of the wrap- 
pings of a mummy, &c. &e. &.; but 
the principal gem of the collection 
was—rather a Byronian one, it 
must be confessed—a humen skull. 
And here I must mention, that at 
the time she made uncle Blogg the 
happiest of men, my aunt was a 
widow.. My uncle was Number 
Two. As to Number One there 
was a slight historic haziness; My 
sunt alluded to him but in a gen- 
eral way to the world, and not 
often; but when she did, she spoke 
of him as “the General.” He died 
at the age of twenty-three, and his 
miniature, in a nondescript uni- 
form, enriched her museum, Gaz 
ing, as a boy, on that work of art, 
I used to think that promotion 
must have gone very fast in those 
days, and even went so far as to 
examine history for some record of 
the splendid deeds which had won, 
thus early, his exalted rank for 
General Hanks—but im vain, At 


last an uncle of mine, whom I was 
always badgering on the subj 
inconsiderately lost his temper, a 
remarked as to the deceased war- 
rior, “* General! general, be hanged! 
no more a general than my grocer 
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ist he was & deputy-assistant-com- 
missary-general—a grade inferior 


to that of an ensign, or*rather no 
grade at ali—and his greatest ex- 
ploit was purveying rum and’ 


to’ a force ‘sent out # 
some sav somewhere—and, by 
the by, I believe the said savages 
ate him at last.” 


This was a terrible blow to me, 
as in my childish reveries’ General 
Hanks had figured as a. sort of 
Bayard—habitually mounted on “& 


white charger, with flowing mane 


and distended nostrils, “at 
fall gallop—the warrior’s ‘head 


adorned with a tremendous plume 
of white feathers, which marked 
by their presence where the’ car- 
nage was thickest, &. &c. &. 

I’m not going to say that’ the 
skull was the skull of my mythical 
hero; but let aunt Blogg describe 
it herself, as overheard mie sit- 
ting at myletter. I had heard it 
a hundred times before, of course, 
with a hundred varieties. Burridge 
affected a deep interest in the mu- 


seum, and questioned my aunt 
about qvenytling: At. last they 
came to the skull. sie 


“ A skull!” cried Burridge. ; 

“ Yes,” said my aunt, exulting in 
that her hour had come, “a skull— 
neither more nor less.” ; 

“ Real or sham?” inquired’ Adol- 


us. 
“Oh! a real human skull, sir; 
feel it.” 
“ So it is—how nasty!” 
“ And ‘yet,” says my aunt, “it is 
the relique of a handsome man.” 
“Was he, was he a relative ?” 
“No, sir; you see before you 
the skull of the great Mingery-ghe- 
Pidgery, Chief of the Dogs-eared Tn- 
dians. His name means ‘ Scalper- 
of-the-wind,’—an awful name, is it 
not?” 
“Terrific. Was he a great dab 
scalping, then?” 
“ Yes, sir; he scalped everything 
he came across—with one excep- 
tion,” added my aunt, dropping 
her voice mysteriously. 
“Tm glad. I never met him,” 


at 
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said, Burridge; “but who was the 
late. exception ?” 

is al ga a little Rpmenny 
simpered my aunt, according to.a 
formula.I knew but, too well; “ but 
you.wouldn’t. care to hear it, ’m 
sure?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I, should, like 
nothing so much—I delight in ;hor- 
rible stories.” 

“ Well, wis par horrible, 
exactly; it’s thrilling, and exciting, 
certainly. You be 5 my first hus- 
band, General Hanks, was employed 
on tke Indian frontier against the 
Redskins. I accompanied him in 
all his campaigns, and. shared. his 
wigwam in front of the army. The 
Tnvrane are a stealthy acute race” 
(this was a stereot ae phrase which 
always made me laugh), “and their 
spies may, have been said. to live in 
our midst. The great Mingery 
him on one occasion, recon- 
noitred; in ,person,.and saw . me 
through a chink in the wigwam. 
I was but a girl then, Captain, and 
I'm an,.oid woman now,.so I may 
say. without vanity, that I was a 
very pretty girl.” Rasridge made 
a sort of gurgling sound at. this, 
apparently to indicate that the pre- 
sent. tense was still applicable. 
“Oh no, sir! I’m past. vanity now,; 
but then it was: different, and I 
was, ag I say, a pretty girl ;; and the 
great Mingery, seeing me through 
the chink, fell. desperately in love 
with me, and determined to carry 
me off. 

“The General was away foraging 
at the time... In the silence of the 
night Mingery and his crew crept up 
to the wigwam, scalped seven sol- 
diers and my white maid, and carried 
me off. in a swoon into the thickets. 
Iam ges ee 3 that ip Depo ue 
me wi eat politeness. spoke 
perfect Hoglish, and as soon a I 
eame,round proposed, marriage very 
deferentially. As well as my fears 
would permit, I pointed out to, him 
that. I was already married to the 
General, ‘I laugh,’,.he .said, majes- 
tically—‘ I laugh at, his whit: nose; 
nevertheless, since; your slightest 


wish.is my law, the barrier ‘shalt be 
removed at once. Here, Swaghee 
Boshee |’ he saidito a  Bigantioaavage, 
‘shoe yourself with | the west wind, 
oh travel towards prays en ; take 
ightuing in your right and 
scalp me this son of. the Pale=faces 
who stands between Mingery and 
bliss!’ Swashee-Boshee uttered a 
horrible war-cry, and dashed | into 
the forest, brandishing _ his .tomsa- 
hawk. I immediately fainted, and 
remained in that condition the ; 

er part of the day, Whenever hed 
ag of consciousness I saw Min- 
gery standing about thirty yards off, 
playing a wild air on a tin whistle, 
which I believe is the first of 
their marriage ceremony., But tor 
wards evening- a sudden shouting 
arose, and the trampling of feet; 
and just as I opened my eyes I saw 
Mingery with the whistle’ still be- 
tween his lips, give ( a. spasmodie 
leap into the air, turn a complete 
somersault, and light on the tall 
plume of feathers which adorned 
the back, of we nan He wes 
shot through the nape of the s 
Captain—-there’s the very pion 
see. Then the soldiers closed in, 
and there was sealping and bayonet- 
ting for a good half-hour, or the 
jrine bed rue re their ambush 
on the approach of the troops, 
poor oom fell a victim——” rs 

“ What! did they scalp the Gen- 
eral?” cried Burridge, with. great 
enthusiasm. 

“No, he fella victim, to .a fever 
contracted that. day from malaria 
and nervous excitement, and died 
three weeks after. But he decapi- 
tated Mingery, and brought his 
skull home with, him, and. had. it 
cured by the dector——” 

“What! galvanized? did.he grin 
and chatter horribly ?” } 

“No, no—I. mean boiled -and 
seraped; and the General told .me, 
almost with hig last) breath, to pre- 
serve it as a memorial—and: so J 
have, you see. And my poor Blogg 
used to say, in his laughing way, 
that he was jealous! of the) skull 
and that’s its history.” 
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That my aunt had some sort of him,” she went on; “so 


a foundation for the tale I never 
doubted’ In its present stage of 
development, however, £ suspect it 
would hardly have been recognized 
by any of the actors in the drama it 
professed to chronicle. But then 
five-and-forty years’ constant wear 
and tear! what aneedote of mortal 
man could preserve its identity 
through such a test? I heard Bur- 
expressing his delight with 
the tale, and also his opinion that 
we mustn’t be too hard on the 
Scalper-of-the-wind, as he (Burridge) 
could easily see that the temptation 
to ‘abduct must have been almost 
irresistible. I heard my aunt, evi- 
dently in great delight, disallow 
extenuating circumstances to the 
deceased savage; and then they 
don to other objects. I be- 
came engrossed with my letter; but 
at ‘its conclusion I was aware that 
there was silence in the anteroom— 
or, at least, that it was only broken 
by a rapid and confidential whis- 
pering. 

Presently my aunt emerged, and 
said, “Donald, I’m ashamed to 
trouble you, but would you do me 
a great favour?” 

“Oertainly, aunt; what is it?” 

“IT have a large sum of money 
(£300), which has been paid to me 
this forenoon. I don’t like keeping 
so much in the house; would you 
mind taking it to the Bank in Pall 
Mall for me? I'm ashamed to trou- 
ble you, and drive you away when 
you’ve come to see me,” * 

“Tl be delighted, of course; but 
it will do as we go back to the Club, 
won't it?” 

“No, that’s just it; the bank will 
be closed: pray take a cab, and 
come back as quick as ever you 
can.” , 

She handed me the notes, and I 


n my return, in about ‘half an 
hour, Burridge was not: there; he 
had remembered an ‘engagement, 
my aunt said, but would meet me 
at the Club. 

“TI have taken quite a fancy to 
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and 
ni¢e and gentlemanlike--and then 
he is so like you, Donald.”» My 
aunt’s Manner was very anes) 
there was something in the 
evidently. “He has a great affect 
tion for you, dear Donald.” * ©» 
“Oh yes! we're particular - 
friends.” (at © 
“And his anxiety about your 
state is quite remarkable.” 
“Tut, aunt—my state/. What 
rubbish the fellow has been teileg 
ip ! ” . 
“No rubbish at all, I can assuré 
you,” she said, with a look | thaé 
beamed intelligence; “to be frank 
with you, I know all about it” | 
“Which is it then, aunt? ‘f8' it 
the lungs, or the liver, or the heart? * 
“The heart, Mr.Donald—the hearts 
Good Captain Burridge has thought 
it his duty to let me into your se- 
eret.” s) 
“Very impudent, then, of good 
Captain’ Burridge, that’s all’ I Gam 
say,” I rejoined, affec:ing pique,” 
“T must say, Donald, that you 
have shown little confidence in me” 
“ My dear aunt, [ won't affect ‘to 
mistmderstand you; but pray what ~ 
good end is to be attained by*whin- 
ing my miseries at the cornér. of 
every street?” and 
“That's a very different thing: 
Now good Captain ere 9 has 
told me of your delightful - 
ment—the lady so good, so’ beauti- 
ful, and of such high rank.” T am 
more pleased than [ ean tell you; 
dear Donald ; but good Captain 
Burridge tells me you consider your 
income ifisufficient, and witl not go 
forward in consequence. He thin 
the income quite large enough (he 
is a simple creature), and 
me to ade you that’ it 8, 
‘Donald’s terribly proud, he* saidy 
‘and he thinks that to ask ‘an’ eatl’s 
daughter to marry him on 
a-year would be like asking’ her'to’ 
live in a poorhouse. ‘1 confess,’ 
said the good Oaptain, ‘I can’t see 
it; if the girl likes him, as she’ does, 
she likes’ him for himself, not for’ 
his money.’ That’s all very sensi- 
L 
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ble, my dear, of course, but I agree 
with = and I like your pride. 
Blood is blood, and rank is rank, 
and much is due to it. It would be 
ridiculous to talk of such a mar- 
riage on such a Ray income ; and 
even the good Captain came to see 
it.” 

“Yes, yes, aunt; I know that, 
and therefore let us change the sub- 
ject—how are the canaries ?” 

“No, Donald—and I'm _ not 

leased with you about this—you 
prt me by your distrust in me. 
You know how I have always 
loved you?” 

“That I do, aunt, and I’m sure 
I meant no unkindness.” 

“Well, why not have come to 
me and said, ‘I’m in distress, help 
me’?' 

“T’m not a beggar.” 

“Beggar! there’s your pride 
again! but I like it. Still you 
know I’m your aunt, and well off; 
and to whom should you go, if not 
to me?” 

“T never meant to go to any 
one. ’ 

“T know that, and good Captain 
Burridge said, in his droll way, 
‘T’ve more money than is good for 
me, ma’am, and I vow to you, if it 
wasn’t for fear of Donald finding it 
out, I would anonymously settle 
a thousand a-year on him, and 
make him jolly, for I like him bet- 
ter than myself, and I can’t bear 
to see him broken-hearted; but 
he’s so proud—he would shoot me 
like a dog, ma’am, if he discovered 
it.’ A noble fellow he is! but do 

ou think your aunt, who has 
nown you since you were teeth- 
ing, is going to be outdone by a 
stranger? Never!” 

What ya depths of oar 

ing and finesse this serpent Dolly 
had discovered! It was awful! 
I felt deeply ashamed of the—of 
the—well, after all, it was neither 
a fraud nor a deception—it was only 
a little—say diplomacy. 

_ “Now, Donald, I've not had 
time to arrange my ideas, of course, 
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but, it just flashed across my mind 
how delightful it would be if. you 
and or Been” (here was a boldish 
flight of anticipation!) .“ were. to 
come and live with me! 
would settle all difficulties, My 
establishment would be useful to 
you; and your society and that, of 
your Grate wepld. be deli 

to me. would adopt you, Do- 
pald, you and dear j hea and. all 
your children!” And the 

lady looked wistfully at me, thee 
must be a grain of self, I sup 

in the purest benevolence, et 
can’t help suspecting that at this 
moment there flashed across m 
aunt’s mind the vision of an 

into circles wheace she could, com- 
mand a view of Lady St. Ubbs and 
other her existing deities standing 
outside in the pA ae but 
impotent. 

“No, aunt,” I replied; “ your 
kindness is above anything I ever 
dreamt of; but that would be too 
much, ven if everything elge 
suited, it would never do to in 
& young establishment, with all its 
newfangled dissipated ways, u 
your well-ordered household. Your 
old servants” (this was her weak 
ae “would rebel to a certainty. 

esides, I could not give up’ my 
profession; though, depend upon 
it, aunt, if ever I have income 
enough to marry, I would wish 
that we might be as much with 
you as possible, There is no one 
from whom a young wife could de- 
rive greater advantage than % 
dear good kind aunt Blogg.” 
spoke with enthusiasm—her kind- 
ness carried me away into the hy- 
perbolical, I fancy; but I believe I 
spoke out of true heart. She was a 
good old soul, 

“Well, Donald,” she rejoined, 
“if we can’t have a joint establish- 
ment, you shall have one of your 
own. As to income, just refer his 
lordship to my solicitor,. snd I 
think he'll be satisfied. And now, 
my dear, are you happy?” 

“T don’t oon whet to say to 
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you, aunt; it is impossible for me 
to take this from you. I should 
feel like a robber.” 

“Donald,” said the old lady, “if 

ou breathe such an idea again, I 
shall fancy you care more for your 
childish pride than for Lady Rose, 
and that you are too selfish to give 
me the happiness of helping you to 
be happy.” Lei a 

Here was an irresistible argu- 
ment—at all events I couldn’t re- 
sist it, and I left the Hotel Blogg 
treading apn air. 

When I fuund Adolphus at the 
Club, he looked guilty, and en- 
sconced himself behind a large 
glass of sherry. 

“Oh you scoundrel!” I cried ; 
“oh you deep designing villain!’ 
but Burridge saw by my face that 
he was considered a benefactor. 

“Ts it all square, old boy?” he 
said, eagerly. 

“All square, Dolly; but it was 
infamous of you to play on the old 
lady’s feelings. You are a serpent, 
Adolphus, the most brazen of ser- 
pents.” 

“Upon my life, I said nothing 


I didn’t mean, except about your 
aunt being still a pretty girl, and 
about your living on five hundred 
a-year. She’s a good soul, Donald 
—a i trump; but do you 
know she has some awfully qyeer 
notions ?” 

“T don’t doubt it, Dolly.” 

“Yes, deyilish odd, about rank 
and big- wigs, and so on, e 
wanted to know if your chil 
would have any sort of handles to 
their names. I said certainly, but 
that I wasn’t quite sure what, 
thought of telling her the eldest 
son would be a baronet, and the 
younger children, male and female, 
C.B.’s, I think she would have 
believed it; upon my life, 1 believe 
she would,’ 

“Perhaps, but I’m glad you 
didn’t. She's been tremendously 
kind.” 

“So she has, God bless her! See 
me through another glass of sher- 
iy) and we'll drink her health. 

he Scalper missed a right good 
wife at all events, whatever her 
beuiy may have been. Here’s to 
er!” 
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ON ARMY ORGANISATION. 


Ati ‘the States of Europe are 
groaning under the weight of their 
military expenditure, and are strain- 
ing themselvés to keep up military 
establishments so enormous that 
it is open to doubt whether a 
War, which would decide once for 
all the questions now at issue in 
Europe, would not be the best thing 
which could happen,—as, these 
questions once decided—and by the 
sword sooner or later they will be 
decided—then the armies of the 
different nations would sink down 
to their normal condition, and the 
overtaxed peoples would bréathe 
again. 

In our own country the question 
of army expenditure has assumed 
rea proportions; and, under a 

inistry pledged to extensive re- 
ductioris in the cost of the warlike 
departments, the principles upon 
which our land-forces are kept up, 
and can be reduced or increased, 
have become large and very inter- 
esting ones. 

In entering upon this subject, it 
must at once strike the most casual 
observer that our army is main- 
tained at a cost relatively much 
greater than that of any of the 
Continental Powers. Now the 
causes which induce this are per- 
manent, and cannot be reversed. 
1. The rate of living and the 
standard of living are both much 
higher in this country than abroad, 
so that the actual cost of the daily 
subsistence of each individual sol- 
dier is much greater here than 
there. But, 2. The chief cause of 
this difference is, that our army is 
raised by voluntary enlistment, 
whilst that of all Continental States 
is formed by the _ conscription. 
Thus we have to bid for our sol- 
diers in the open labour market in 
competition with our own mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Foreign 
States, drawing their men from 
forced levies, obtain them without 





any competition, and have only to 
pay them the lowest rate of 
consistent with their ph sieal wae 
being. It may be said that 
cause alone doubles the experise 
our army as compared with that of 
those founded on the conscription. 
Now it may be looked on as quite 
certain that we will never congent 
to a conscription in this sya 
and it is therefore equally 

that we must, without grumbling, 
be prepared to pay twice as mu 
for every 10, men we keep in 
arms as France, Russia, or Austria, 
It is the premium we give for the 
enjoyment of our liberty in this 
respect. And, like a great many 
other enjcyments, it must be bought 
at a high price. 

But, the relative cost of the army 
being thus disposed of, there comes 
the question of the actual cost, 
How does our army come to cost 
so much more now than a similar 
force did in times past—as, for in- 
stance, in this country before the 
Crimean war? 1. The great in- 
crease of wealth and influx of gold 
since the gold discoveries has 
caused a fall in the value of money, 
marked by a general rise of prices, 
which makes the cost, measured in 
money, of maintaining a soldier, 
much greater now than it was 
then. 

2. The attention of men being 
turned to matters warlike, has led 
to a number of discoveries and in- 
ventions in the arms, munitions, 
and defences of war, which give in- 
creased power, but at the price of 
an enormously-increased expendi- 
ture. Compare the cost of the old 
musket and the new Snider rifle, 
or an old nine-pounder smooth-bore 
and a new nine-pounder Armstrong 
gun, and this will be at once ap- 
parent. In the cost of the am- 
munition for these the difference 
of price is quite as great. And the 
expense of defensive works, from 
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the great and ineveasing power in 
the weapons of. offence brought 

inst them, has inereased. in an 
enormous ratio also, But it will 
be said that this very increase of 
power will enable a smaller number 
of men to do the work of a greater, 
and, therefore, that you may safely 
diminish in numbers @s you increase 
in efficiency. Now this would hold 
good if other nations did not adopt 
these discoveries as well as our- 
selves, but mot if they did. For 
instance, it may be quite true that 
5000 British soldiers, armed with 
all the most improved aveapons, 
and. fully trained to their use, 
would be more than equal to 
10,000 men armed, with the old 
arms; but 5000 British soldiers 
would not be more than a match 
for an equal number of French or 
Prussians equalig well armed and 
trained. The relative power of 
soldiers does not inerease with the 
increase of their effective power if 
the effective power of their oppo 
nents has increased in the same 
ratio, Austria was economical in 
her arms and training, and she 
was trampled down by Prussia in a 
ten days’ campaign. 

3. Fine, complicated, and power- 
ful arms require, to develop their 
power, a vast increase in the educa- 
tion, and training of the men who 
are to use them, Hence the in- 
creased. expense necessitated by 
the establishment of schools of 
musketry and gunnery, and the 
greater attention devoted to in- 
struction both in theory and prac- 
tice in these points. 

4, The experience aequired from 
the result of the Crimean war has 
shown the absolute necessity of 
staff and supply departments being 
organised and trained in time of 
peace adequate to the wants of an 
army suddenly called into the field. 
This may be looked upon as the 
great result, in a practical, point. of 
view, which we derived from thet 
hard struggle. If the. battalions, of 


an army are its flesh, the, staff and 
supply departments are its muscles 
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and its bones—and_ the: flesh is 
of; no use without the muscles 
and bones. Moreover, muscles 
and . bones are of much slower 
growth thap flesh, This was'se- 
verely felt in our. first. Crimean 
campai It is not too much ito 
say that.an army sent into the fiel 
witpows oe ane thoroug 
well organised, ong previo 
trained, staff and supply depart- 
ments, is an army ‘ foredoomed to 
dogs and yultures;” and that noe 
at at the moment, however 
lavish, can supply these. wants or 
avert this doom. The parsimony 
of the. House of Commons, duri 


the latter years of the Duke 
Wellington's command ae 
abolished any supply department 
for our troops at home, and. ke 
up a staff wholly inadequate for 
wants of a field army. Consequent- 
ly, the instant the real strain of a 
campaign in the field came upon 
our force, it may be.gaid to have 


perished. Our army which was en- 
rolled in 1854 was a collention of 
magnificent isolated iong — 


the finest this country. ever pro- 
duced—but they were -bound t 
ther by a rope of sand, esisti 
on the battle-field, they melted airs 
like snow before the first touch ef 
the hardships and inclemencies,.of 
winter. And their Joss, was: the 
direct, necessary, and _ inevitable . 
consequence of the ignorant econ- 
omy of the Parliament of Britain. 
This was the great lessoa which 
the Crimean war taught this coun- 
try, and we fear it is rapi iy pass 
ing away from the minds of. our 
legislators. The brilliant result of 
the Chinese and Abyssinian cam- 
paigns are striking examples of the 
Opposite system. 

e are inclined to insist the more 
strongly upen this point, because 
experience shown that it is here 
that uwnpractical economists always 
endeavour, to effect a reduction in 
the anny establishment... And_.it is 
he wonder "0 it should Ff for, 
ooking at army simply. ag. it 
actually stards in time of peace, 












it can always be proved, in the 
most convincing manner, that the 
different battalions of which it is 
composed could be kept up with 
far greater economy without any 
staff or supply department at all. 

Divisional arid brigade organisa- 
tion does not seem a necessity to a 
battalion regarded as a unit, and 
it is always disliked by command- 
ing officers. The steed is seldom 
in love with the reins and the bit, 
Contractors will supply all the 
wants of such a battalion at much 
less cost than a complicated ad- 
ministrative organisation. It is 
only when these isolated battalions 
come to he massed together as a 
movable army that the utter and 
complete break-down in such a sys- 
tem is apparent. Then, indeed, it is 
complete; but this does not come 
under the eye of the financial re- 
former during peace, He looks to 
the present and immediate necessi- 
ties of such and such a number of 
regiments, and he proves, in the 
most triumphant manner (amidst 
the Cheers of the House), that there 
aré gross extravagances in the main- 
tenance of overgrown and use- 
less staff and supply departments, 
which ought at once to be cut down, 
with great relief to the tax-payer, 
and no detriment to the soldier. 
He doés not allude to the long rows 
of green mounds in the quiet grave- 
vite hard by Sebastopol, where 
thig same system which he is com- 
mending has laid, in its still abode, 
an army, rank and file. 

It may safely be said that staff 
and supply departments, to be pro- 
perly organised, should, during 
peace time, be greatly in excess of 
that required for the force on the 
peace establishment, because they 
should be able at once to furnish the 
organisation necessary for the same 
force on the war footing. To apply 
this: We may put down 30,000 
men as the amount of force, in case 
of foreign war, which this country 


ought to be able to embark at once, 
send abroad, and maintain there. 
Our péace staff and supply depart- 
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ments should therefore be so organ- 
ised that they could instantly furnish 
the number of fully-trained. officers 
required in their respective branches 
for such a full force, together with 
that of the regular ‘and reserve 
forces embodied’ at home and teéd- 
ed to keep it at its full strength, 
and adequately to garrison this 
island and the colonies, In case 
of invasion we should be able at 
once to put in the field; in a 
state of organisation, 100,000 re 
Jars and militia. These aré the ‘real 
tests by which to try the adequacy 
or inadequacy of a peace staff’ and 
supply organisation. If it is in 
excess of these requirements it ig 
too large—if under it, too small’; 
and the reason is, that none but 
those long and highly trained in 
such duties can with safety be em- 
ployed upon them when the time 
of trial comes. 

The necessity of some such or- 
ganisation was fully recognised ‘at 
the close of the Crimean war; and 
the establishment of the camps of 
Aldershot, the Curragh, and Shorn- 
cliff, with a considerable change ‘in 
our staff system, and the formation 
of the military train as a permanent 
corps, was the result. This, of course, 
increased the estimates; and ‘year 
by year the financial pruning-~hook 
is being applied in this direction’ad 
the lessons of the past fade away 
from the minds of a generation 
plunged in the strife and whirl of 
the present. 

There is a great military question 
now agitating more or less all the 
States of Europe, and until we make 
up our minds upon it, it will be im- 
possible to arrange upon a definite 
and consistent plan our military 
system. Reduced to its simplest 
form it is this: What sort of én 
army do we want? do we ‘wish’one 
composed of disciplined soldiers or 
of drilled citizens? do we wish our 
army to be composed of a compara- 
tively small force of highly trained 
and disciplined professional sok 
diers, or would we prefer a larg@ 
force of well-drilled citizen soldiers? 


me! 
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This question lies at the root of the 
whole military system, and its solu- 
tion altogether depends on whether 
we. seek in. our soldiers for drill 
alone, or for discipline as well as 
drill. The one is a training of body, 
the other is a habit of mind; the 
one can be acquired in @ few 
months—the other is the result of 
long years of serviee, The citizen 
can make a good soldier im the one 
case—he must. cease to be a citizen 
before he can become a soldier in 
the other. 

Discipline is the distinctive mark 
which separates the young from the 
old soldier. It is the habit. of mind 
produced by long training and se- 
paration from the interests and 
wishes and feelings of the world 
at large. When the soldier has come 
to rank the honour of his corps 
above all else, when public opinion 
hag become to him the voice of his 
comrades, when obedience to supe- 
rior authority is a condition of his 
being, and submission to his officers 
alaw of his nature—in other words, 
when the army has beeome his home, 
and the discharge of its. duties his 
highest earthly object—then, and 
not till then, he has become a soldier 
in this sense. 

Drill, on the other. hand, is a 
bodily.exercise. That amount of it 
which the common soldier requires 
to know in order to execute all the 
manoeuvres of the drill-book any 
intelligent man can learn, in a few 
months, [If it is all that is required, 
carefully-trained volunteers may 
perform all the duties of the Old 
Guard of Napoleon in a year, and 
the military experience of all gen- 
eralg in all ages is. a myth and a 
delusion. 

For it is remarkable that all 
commanders experienced in war 
have come to value, old and tried 


regiments in a way altogether ous 
of proportion. to their numerical 
force and their apparent. physical 
pewer. Take two regiments—one 
young and newly raised, under s 
smart colonel and an active adju- 
tant. Ina year it may work bean- 
tifully, drill. in the most . perfect 
manner, be a very model of smart- 
ness on parade. Take another, an’ 
old regiment, with old, traditions 
and an old name, under a command, 
ing officer who has grown grey ia 
the service, filled with men who 
have been years in arms. It will 
very likely move less. smartly in 
the field, be not so well turned out 
on parade, and will certainly..be 
more given to grumbling in, quar- 
ters; but is there any man who 
has ever led men to war who 
would not prefer one regiment like 
the last. to three like the first? * 
Yet the last has probably less phy- 
sical. force than the first. But 
Napoleon has said, and said truly, 
that “moral is to physical power as 
three to. one in war.” A regiment 
of old soldiers has the “ priceless 
heritage” of that thorough econfi- 
dence in itself which the experience 
of long years alone can give, Such 
a regiment will neither be led away 
by any burst of undisciplined valour 
or stricken by any sudden aceess.of 
panic-fear. hat man can 
against his fellow-men in. war 
will do; and its commander knows 
exactly, and can rey with ,a eure 
trust on, the war-power of the en- 
gine he is employing. ; 
And this it is which explains 
what ig a thing so hard for any one 
not @ soldier to comprehend—the 
value of discipline, as apart from 
aciual experience, in war, 
one can understand that a regi 
experienced in actual war is supe- 
rior to @ regiment which bas never 





*It was the fate of the writer to be once with one of England's greatest soldiers 
now no more, in a distant land during the mutiny of an army and the revolt of a 


people, and nothing struck him so mach as the 


xi f that ve 
wep anxiety o. , ierae obiel 


who had literally grows grey in way to obtain even one ent of 


whom he knew and on whom he coul 


thoroughly rely, and the perfect tranquillity 


which came over him when he did obtain it. 





been .in action; . but few ean be- 
lieve that a regiment of veterans 
who have never seen a shot fired 
will soon become infinitely more 
valuable and trustworthy than a 
regiment. of young soldiers who 
have gone through a campaign. 
The. reason is clear: warlike expe- 
rience is quickly gained in actual ser- 
‘vice, and then the superiority of 
the one corps to the other in disei- 
pline remains unchanged. Of two 
iments equal in discipline, that 
which has the greatest actual expe- 
rience in the field will 
the | best; but an old untried will, 
in the course of a campaign, speedily 
come to assert its superiority over 
@ young and tried regiment. The 
moral:cohesion of the one is so 
much greater than that of the 
other. 
History teems with proofs of 
this, amd it explains the otherwise 
imexplieable fact, that in nearly all 
prolonged wars the fighting is more 
severe in the early years than the 
late ones; because, though the 
' walue of the disciplined soldier goes 
ow increasing with his actual expe- 
rience, yet the loss in the field be- 
eomes generally so great that every 
year the proportion of recruits and 
soldiers in the ranks in- 
ereases,and with that increase the 
fighting powers of the regiments 
4iminish, A few examples~ will 
elearly show this. In the seven 
years war the highly-trained Prus- 
sian army with which Frederick the 
Great entered om the contest gradu- 
ally became expended, and the pro- 
cess of this degradation, and the 
effect of the influx of young troops 
into the ranks, is marked, year by 
year, bythe less and less desperate 
mature of the’ battles which took 
place. Napoleon’s campaigns give 
&® memorable instance of the same 
thing. The army of Austerlitz, 


be this inherent defect in his — 


[Feb. 
fresh from the camp of Boulogne 
was the finest and best he vever 
eommanded. The heavy Jossesxof 
the winter campaign of Eylau first 
sensibly diminished its value; every 
succeeding campaign ‘saw this pro- 
cess increasing ; the Moscow retreat 
brought it to a climax ; «and the 
marked inferiority of both the 
fighting and marching power of the 
young imperial levies of 1813-14:ig 
painfully apparent to every one 
who has studied the subject. Not 
all his strategical genius could eover 
and nothing but the rawness 8 
great part of the Allied ranks én- 
abled him to prolong the contest as 
he did. No man, perhaps, ever did 
such great things with young troops 
as Napoleon, but no one ever was 
so thoroughly aware of tieir marked 
inferiority to old soldiers as he* 
Any one who would convince him- 
self of this has only to read his cor- 
respondence at the time of the 
English expedition to Walcheren 
to mark the extraordinary eare he 
ever took to preserve his great re- 
serve of veterans, the Guard—and 
to remember his words, that it was 
not the innumerable levies of the 
Convention, but the 80,000: old 
troops of the monarchy, who ‘saved 
France in the early wars of ‘the 
Revolution. To ‘take one more 
example nearer home. What*btt 
this can explain the singular differ- 
ence between the desperate « 

of the English soldiers at the Alma 
and Inkermann, and the compare- 
tively feeble efforts they made on 
the 18th June and the 8th Septem- 
ber 1855? Of course where the ex- 
penditure of life in war is not #6 
great as to cause the influx of ‘yourig 
soldiers into the ranks to be ‘@xtes- 
sive, then the reverse'is the case.’ The 
value of the regiments, from their 
greater experience, rises every day. 
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This took place in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Peningular . army. 
From.the great care the Duke took 
of. his troops, and the great diffi- 
culty the English experienced in 
getting recruits, the losses they ex- 

ienced never lessened their fight- 
ing power; on the contrary, it went 
on always increasing, until at the 
end of the war they became that 
small but tried force with which 
that great Commander said “he 
eould go anywhere and do any- 


But this is not the fashionable 
doctrine of the day. It is said that 
this is all an old-world prejudice, 
that.any one can learn the soldier's 
trade ina year or two at the most, 
and that the great thing is to fol- 
low the so-called Prussian medel— 
to discourage long enlistments, old 
soldiers, and a professional army ; 
to have, on the contrary, very short 
enlistments, and new men constant- 
ly passing into and out of the ranks, 
so that as large a portion as possible 
of the citizens may have passed 
through the line, and thus be avail- 
able for war if wanted: and the 
examples of the civil war in Ame- 
rica and the campaign of Sadowa 
are confidently referred to for proof. 

Now, let us pause on these ex~- 
amples for a moment, And first 
with regard to the war in North 
America. As this was a contest 
between armies equally newly rais- 
ed, and equally destitute of any 
appreciable number of old soldiers, 
it cannot help towards a solution 
of this question, But it may safe- 
ly be said that the volunteer or 
raw-troop system eame to a redue- 
tio ad absurdum at Bull’s Run. 
For there two armies, each in the 
infaney of their organization, came 
into collision, and they were in 
such a state of tactical helplessness, 
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that when the one ran away the 
other could not be trusted its 
own officers to follow! As the war 
went on the fighting powers of the 
forces.on both sides rapidly increas- 
ed, and some of the most hard 
fought eontests of the age occurred 
ere its close. But on the eastern 
seaboard the superior military sye- 
tem of the Confederates always 
gave their men, when in anything 
hke equal mp a marked su 
riority over their opponents, 

the conscription being early enfore- 
ed on the Confederate side, the 
recruits were poured into the thin- 
ned ranks of the old regiments, and 
rea the full benefit of the dis- 
cipline and experience of the, old 
officers, non-eommissioned 

and soldiers remaining: But on 
the side of the Federals, from the 
volunteer system being the, only 
one applicable to existing ¢ireum- 
stances, recruits were not forwarded 
to fill up the exhausted ranks of 
existing corps, but were enrolled 
into new battalions, who were’ sent 
to the front, They, in tarn, dwin- 
died down, and were reinforced by 
fresh-raised battalions from the 
rear. Thus it was longer, on their 
side, before the power of diseipline 
aud experience penetrated into and 
leavened the whole mass. So fully 
was this recognized by General 
Grant, that his great campai 
against Lee was based upon 
assumption that he was almost. cer- 
tain to be beaten in every action, 
but that his numerical superiority 
was so great that he could afford to 
lose three men for every one'of his 
opponent's; and thus, ated 
indecisive actions, wens ou tee 
down till they collapsed from sheer 
want of numbers before the impact 
of the dense masses gathered round 
his banners.* Thus though, from 





* There are few more interesting studies to a soldier than the able manner in 


which Grant fought Lee on the lines before Petersbu 


Basing his plan on the 


numerical esperar. but inferior fighting powers, of his great army to that of 
e 


Lee’s wasted ranks, 


maintained a steady 


along the whole of the 


Confederate lines, whilst he kept constantly t rowing» large force forward from his 


left round their right. To avoid being outflanked, 





e Confederate general had to 
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both armies growing up alongside 
of ofie another, this ‘contest is not 
conclusive as te the’ question we 
are considering, it is yet important 
to remark that, until the end, the 
actual fighting power of equal num- 
bers remained decisively on the side 
which’ adopted the best’ military 
organisation. “It is’ also a mark- 
worthy circumstance, that the plan 
of volunteer generals so much in 

e ularly on the Northern 
side, Tene eeencedldembont of the 
contest—of whom lawyer Butler is 
the representative type—was al- 
most entirely abandoned ere the 
strife ceased, and that both sides 
alike came to be commanded by 
the regular officers of the old Unit- 
ed States oe army, trained at 
the admirable military academy at 
West Point. 

Next, with regard to the Prusso- 
Austrian war. This is usually ap- 
pealed to as the proof that the days 
of long“trained armies are past, and 
that decisive success can best be pro- 
cured’ by the landwehr system. As 
the campaign of Sadowa was as de- 
disive in its results as that of Jena, 
and asthe Prussian army is in many 
pc the most perfectly organ- 
i force, and the cheapest in 
Eerope, it becomes very important 
to examine this matter thoroughly. 
We will, therefore, inquire, 1. Was 
it'the landwehr system, so called in 
this country, on which the Prussian 
atmy was ne me in this cam- 
paign? 2; What was the system 
actually adopted for Prussia? 3. 
What lessons does the campaign 
of Sadowa really teach? 4. What 
are*the guiding principles of the 
present Prussian military organisa- 
tion ? 


1, The old landwehr system of 
Prussia, and the one which goes by 
that name in ‘this country, origin- 
ally framed during the subjection 
of that power to Napoleon, and de- 
veloped to its highest point dur- 
ing the campaigns of 1813-14, may 


be briefly described ‘as follows: Two 
years was the period each soldiér 
served in the ratiks of the 

army. When this training was over 
he passed for a time into the re 
serve, and after that into the land- 
wehr. The men were furnished 
by the conscription. The reserve 
and landwehr were only perma 
nently embodied in time of war; 
but they were called out for some 
days’ training each year. This or- 
ganisation was complete. Under it 
no man could be in their ranks whe 
had not served for two years in‘ the 
regular army. When war was’ de 
clared, the reserve and landwehr 
were called out, and—here was the 
distinctive feature of this system—the 
field army was com 0 

numbers of the me cate 
regulars, there being a brigade of 
each in each division. This system 
was, after the long peace, tried by the 
Prussians in the Baden campaign of 
1848-49. The results were,eminent- 
ly unsatisfactory. The landwehr 
were found unsuited for active ser- 
vice in the field. And in after years, 
when Prussia formed those ambi 
tious views which have since been 
fulfilled, and prepared to risk that 
great contest in the field which cub 
minated in the fight of Sadowa, her 
astute and able military administra 
tors determined at all risks to altet 
this war organisation. It was at- 
tempted to do this m @ constite- 
tional manner by the action of: Par- 
liament; but, owing to the deter 
mined resistance of the’ Liberal 
party, who clung to short enlist 
ment, and the equal employment of 
the landwehr in the field, the ‘at- 
tempt failed. So satisfied, however, 
were the Prussian military author- 
ities as to the defective state of ‘the 
landwehr system, that, rather than 
go to war with an army so compos- 
ed, the King preferred to risk the 
very existence of his crown in a 
contest with the popular assembly ; 
and, in defiance of every principle 
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extend his already attenuated line to his right, until at last it beeame amere thread 
in the centre, through which Grant's columns burst by their mere weight. 
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of constitutional Government, to 
adopt, by an exercise of despotic 
authority, that organisation on 
which the Prussian army is now 
based. 

2. Experience had convinced Bis- 
mark and Von Moltke that two 
years was too short a time in which 
to train soldiers; that the landwehr 
could not with safety be employed 
in the field, and that therefore the 
regular army must be so’ organised 
as to be able to do the whole fighting 
itself, With these objects the fol- 
lowing system was established in 
1859: The conscripts were all re- 
uired to serve for three years in 
the regular army; they then passed 
for five years into the reserve, and 
finally for eleven years into the land- 
webr. The infantry battalion in 
time of peace consisted of 500 men, 
divided into four companies; in 
time of war the number of companies 
remained the same, but the strength 
was doubled by recalling to its 
ranks 500 of those men who belonged 
to the reserve. The conscription 
enabled all the men of a regiment 
to be drawn from one district : each 
regiment and battalion of the line 
had a corresponding local land- 
wehr force into which its men 
passed when discharged from the 
reserve. Thus the men once 
drawn as conscripts always serv- 
ed together—first in the regular 
army, then in the reserve, and 
finally in the landwehr; and when 
the regular battalion was doubled 
for war by calling in its reserve 
men, these returned together into 
the ranks of their old corps, to serve 
under the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers by whom they were 
trained, and with comrades to whom 
they were known. This is the ad- 
mirabie point of the Prussian sys- 
tem, and the one which gives that 
discipline and solidity to their in- 
fantry which at first sight. appears 
80. wonderful. The. increase. in 
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numbers which this change gave to 
the ian army ehabled it to 
undert the whole field duties. 


The landwehr, in of goi 
battle abecig rhe Che’ 18 ey Bo 
to ~a employed solel aL farnish- 
ing ‘the an pin 

the cotltthtinicalldts requi tb 
eng the whole line regimerits 
o go to the front. The regular 
battalions were to be kept up at 
their full war strength by the 
formation of depots—one d 
battalion for each regiment of t 
battalions. These depots were 
formed in equal numbers of reserve 
soldiers and new conscripts; and 
were arranged on the principle that 
they should supply 40 per cent to 
the infantry, 20 per cent to the cay- 
alry, artillery, and pr ar and 
12 per cent to the military traifi, 
for each campaign—that being the 
average ephmated “wit expenditure 
in each branch. This was @ com- 
plete revolution in the Prussian 
military system. It changed the 
landwehr' from a war into a re- 
serve force, it immensely increased 
the numbers of the army, and 
still more added to its ting 
power, by giving longer training 
to the men.* It is well worthy 
of note, that so impressed are 
the Prussians ‘with the impos- 
sibility of quickly training up & 
cavalry soldier, that they keep their 
squadrons at nearly their full 
strength in time of peace, and only 
draw an addition of 1-25th part 
from their reserve men when war 
breaks out. 

3. ‘One great lesson, according 
to the Prussian War Minister, Von 
Moltke, was taught by this cam-~- 
paign, and the advocates of yo 
soldiers had better ponder it : 
When arguing in the first session 
of the North German Parliament 
on the subject of service .im the 
army. being for three and. not 
two years, he said that during the 





* There was only one occasion during the late war in which the landweht 
were actually engaged, and that was with the Hanoverians, There were only a 
few battalions brought up, and they were speedily relegated to their reserve duties, 
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est.campaign the Austrians had 
fought well enough, but. that what 
caused their defeat was the short 


service of the mass of their men. 
Owing to financial difficultis they 
resorted to the expedient of 
granting to their infantry conseripts 
utlimited furlough when they 
had been drilled, for eighteen 
onths: thus it fell out that when 

ese. were recalled, on war break- 
i out, the ranks were chiefly 
with eighteen-month soldiers 
who were no. match for the three- 
year. service men of the Prus- 
sians, This fact has never yet re- 
ceived the attention it deserves in 
this country. With us the cam- 
paign of 1866 is always regarded as 
one between a long and a short ser- 
vice army..In reality it was one 
bhetween..two short-service armies, 
in which victory. finally remained 
with the force. whose soldiers had 
the longest service and the best or- 
ganisation.* 

But this campaign taught other 
lessons, which we can now only 
lance at. It was confidently pre- 
icted by theoretical soldiers that 
the first contest. would show the 
utter uselessness of cavalry in mo- 
deron war, and that battles would 
be fought at long ranges—as no 
infantry could close on the new 
a ry and rifles, Now there are 
ew wars in which cavalry bore a 
more important part; for after the 
battle of Sadowa, when the Aus- 
trians, utterly demoralised, were in 
full retreat, with the Elbe in their 
rear, it was their admirable cavalry 
who. saved the army, They threw 
themselves on the Prussian horse, 
drove them back, and, in spite of 
needle-guns and rifled cannon, held 
the whole pursuing troops at bay 


E; 


until their own infantry got, 
It also appeared clearly, from the 
result of several isolated ch 
that, pace alone will; not do 
dragoons, but that victory will 
main, with “big men on big 
horses” chargi COMPO 1 
small. men on hight stee Rin 
ing swiftly, Again, the Austriar 
army was. proyid by a very 
good muzzle-loading rifle; infinitely 
superior in range and accur 
the Prussian ech-loader. | Ac- 
cording to the latest theory, the 
Prussians should never have been 
allowed by the Austrians to get 
witbin range to use their ve 
shooting rifles; but in reality 
battle was fought at much bo 
usual distance. of armies, andytt 
proportional loss was by no megns 
severe on either side, amounting 
only to 1-13th of the whole num- 
ber engaged. It was the 
with regard to the expenditure of 
ammunition by the met 
ers. Instead of being exceptionally 
large, as had been anticipated, it 
was below the average. It 
exceeded one round per man, The 
theories of men are swiftly destroyed 
by the irresistible logic of facts,t 
The great mass of the Austman 
army was too raw in its composi- 
tion, and the campaign itself was 
too short in its duration (the Prus- 
sians crossed the Austrian frontier 
on the 23d June, and the decisive 
battle of Sadowa was fought on the 
8d July), to enable a decided opin- 
ion to be formed upon the solidity 
and power ofendurance of the Prus- 
sian troops and military system. 
When they have fought for a whole 
summer, on the ine with 
French army—equally well armed 
and organised, and with a, five 
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* In Austria the conscript was enrolled for ten years—eight in the regular armiy, 
two in the reserve. In the infantry he was drilled for a year, eighteen months, or 
two years, and was then sent hoine on forlough for the remainder of his eight 

ears. In the artillery he was kept with the colours for three, and in the cavalry 


jor seven, years. 


At the battle of Borodino the loss was one-third of the total number engaged, 
and the French expended ten rounds of ammunition per man.—See Homer's 


‘Seven Weeks’ War,’ p. 342, 543. 
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years’ service for its eonseripts—it 
will be possible to give an answet 
to this question,—but not till then. 
But there can be no doubt at all as 
to the admirable and perfect nature 
of their organisation, arranged and 
kept up during peace, for at once 
placing their whole army on the 
war footing, and developing, in an 
incredibly short space of time, the 
utmost military power of the nation. 
It was this which gave Prussia its 
decisive superiority over Austria, 
and brought the contest to 80 

y an issue. And this is a 
matter on which oer military re- 
formers cannot expend too much 
eare and thought. So admirable 
were their peace arrangements ot 
this point that they were able, in 
little more than a fortnight, to pass 
from the peace to the war establish- 
ment, and to put actually in the 
field about 205,000 infantry, 26,000 
cavalry, and 765 guns—fully and 
aniply provided with staff and sup- 
ply departments—the whole massed 
fed, clothed, armed, and moved 
without hesitation, difficulty, or 
confusion; It was a real triumph 
of military organisation; and is 4 
standing model of what every na- 
tion ought to aim at attaining. A 
few days served to mobilise each 
corps. Now the whole of this was 
owing, Ist, to perfect wntty in the 
military administration; 2d, to the 
preparation during peace of a staff 
adequate for the war establishment ; 
3d, to a supply department capable 
of instant expansion, to meet all the 
possible wants of the army; 4th, to 
the perfect corps, divisional, and 
brigade organisation, whereby every 


battalion, squadron, and battery 
fell at’ once into its appointed 
place. 


4, From this we may deduce that 
the guiding principles of the Prus- 
sian military organisation are mainly 
two. ' First, to apply the ae 
of local conscription, to give’ dis- 
cipline and steadiness to their short- 
service infantry; secondly, to have 
the whole army during peace so 
organised that it can be placed on 
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the war footing at once without 
jar or delay. é ‘localisation of 
their a wey eriabled the‘ first 
principle to be applied: From” each 
regiment all its recruits 
from ore district, front thése’ re- 
cruits’ all sefving together in the 
sare corps for three yeas, and then 
passing into the Teverve ‘of that 
corps for’ five Years’moré, ‘and 
from the officers’ and non-commis- 
sioned officers being highly-trainéd 
professional soldiers,’ it resulted 
that, when it was placed on thé 
war footing, it could be ‘at once 
doubled in stréngth, and ‘yet bo 
was no man recalled to the ranks who 
had not actually been a soldier for 
thrée years, or who had been’ for 
more than four years absent from 
the colours; and he came back to 
serve under the officers by whom he 
had been trained, and along with the 
comrades to whom he was known. 
When, after five years in the re- 
serve, the discipline of the regular 
army might be supposed to be fading 
from their minds, the reserve men 
were drafted for eleven years into 
the landwehr, who are only’ used 
for reserve and garrison purposes: 
but they went into the fandwehr 
regiment attached to their original 
line regiment, and still found them- 
selves serving along with their old 
comrades, Every practical soldier 
will recognise the wonderful skill 
of this arrangement in keeping 
that moral power of discipline, atta 
giving that steadiness and confi- 
dence which results from long mu- 
tual ‘training and association, and 
is usually the “priceless heritdge” 
of old soldiers alone. Unforta- 
nately this, the true, peculiar, and 
valuable feature of the Prussian 
primary organisation, is applicable 
only to an army raised by conserip- 
tion, and @un never be applied, ex- 
cept to a limited extent, in one got 
ee by voluntary enlistment. 
e ‘are condemned, therefore, to 
admire, but ate hardly able to imi- 
tate; and it may safely be said, that 
a short-service force ‘organised ‘on 
any other principle would, im the 
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hour of trial, break down when op- 
posed to veteran troops. 

This remark, however, in no man- 
ner applies to the second cardinal 
principle of the Prussians—viz., that 
partly we army should be pee or- 

ised during peace as to be cap- 
Sle of bales placed on the war 
footing at once without jar or delay. 

is is purely a matter of fore- 
thought and arrangement. It is true, 
indeed, that, from our voluntary 
enlistment system. presenting us 
with no reserve of trained soldiers 
liable to be recalled to the ranks, 
we cannot at once double our bat- 
talions at the mere sound of com- 
ing battle; but this is no reason 
why we should not be able to mo- 
bilise such forces as we do possess, 
both regular and reserve, at once; 
and though, in our country, the ac- 
tual details, of the Prussian system 
could not be followed, yet the prin- 
iple itself is capable of perfect ap- 
deen. Till our whole army and 
reserves at home are so arranged 
that they can be at once called out 
ready for actual service, our mili- 
tary condition must be considered 
eminently unsatisfactory. 

This discussion, long and intri- 
cate a it has been, will not, we 
think, be deemed misplaced by 
those who have devoted attention 
to this subject, if it leads to the con- 
clusion, as we believe it does, that 
discipline, as contradistinguished 
from drill, is what is most valuable 
in soldiers, That this is usually only 
acquired by long service in the 
ranks—that the only way in which 
it can be, to a considerable extent, 
combined with a comparatively 
short embodiment, is the present 
Prussian system of line regiments 
with local reserves, which is quite 
inapplicable to any but an army 
raised by conscription; and there- 
fore, that it would be to the last de- 
gree imprudent in us to alter the 
system of enlistment at present in 
use in the British army. 

This system, under which the 
men enlist at once for twelve, 
and afterwards can re-engage, with 


higher pay, to make up twenty-one 
years’ service, is working remark- 
ably well—furnishes us with the 
number of recruits required. during 
peace, and enables us to retain in the 
ranks at the period of re-engagi 
all those trained soldiers whose char- 
acter and physical condition make 
them of value. 

As far as our experience of the 
British army has gone, the value of 
the soldier goes on constantly in- 
creasing until he sttains that period 
when his physical health begins to 
fail. This, in our army, generally 
is after about sixteen or seventeen 
years’ service, It is the amount of 
colonial service in tropical climates 
and of night-sentry duty which 
leads to this early commencement 
of decay in the soldier; and it is 
markworthy that when men at this 
period are discharged, they generally 
recover their former health after 
a few years of civil life. This bas 
led us to think that it might pro- 
vide a valuable though small reserve 
force, if power was. given to dis- 
charge, to a half-pension of siapence 
a-day, good soldiers of sixteen years’ 
service, on condition of their being 
enrolled in the reserve of their own 
regiment for ten years more; that 
is, being available to be recalled to 
the ranks of their regiment in time 
of war, and during peace being at- 
tached to the nearest militia regi- 
ment, or local pensioners’ divisio 
for a certain amount of ann 
training. 

Independently of the above con- 
siderations, short periods of enlist- 
ment are utterly inapplicable to an 
army which spends two-thirds of its 
time in India or the colonies, The 
trouble, expense, and general state 
of inefficiency of the regiments 
abroad on such a system would be 
intolerable. Where a force is al- 
ways at home, and doing what we 
would call embodied-militia duty, 
such a system might work; with an 
army as much on foreign service a8 
ours it is wholly impracticable. 
gain, having at present prac- 
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tically no reserve of trained soldiers 
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whom we can (like the, Prussians) 
recall. into the, ranks when war 
breaks out, we are driven to increase 
our regiments to the war establish- 
ment either by the ruinous system 
of volunteering from other corps 
(our objections to which we will 

resently state), or by recruiting, 

ow; in the last case, it. is of the 
utmost importance that there should 
be in each regiment as large a pro- 
portion as possible of old, well-dis- 
ciplined, steady soldiers ; for, pro- 
yided they are mot im excess to the 
old soldiers, it is wonderful how 
goon, under such conditions, re- 
eruits can be got into working order. 
As long as the tone and discipline 
of the regiment comes from the old 
aod nct the young hands, it will, 
under the direction of good officers, 
be a valuable power in war. In 
exact proportion, therefore, as our 
army is reduced to a scale so low 
that it must be largely increased by 
recruiting on the outbreak of war, 
is it of importance to us that the 
nucleus which is permanently kept 
up should consist of veteran, highly- 
trained, and thoroughly-disciplined 
troops. 

A system prevailed in our service 
during the Crimean war, and is 
still much in fayour with our mili- 
tary authorities, of raising any regi- 
ment ordered on service to its full 
war strength by calling for volun- 
teers from other corps, We look 
upon this plan as one of the ver 
worst which ever was devised, It 
gives strength to a few battalions 
at the moment by entailing weak- 
ness on the whole army in the end. 
We have written in vain if we have 
not shown that a soldier or non- 
commissioned officer is infinitely 
more valuable in his own corps, 
where he is known to all and where 
he knows all, than he will be as a 
stranger in a strange regiment. We 


look upon the regimental system as 
the very backbone of our army, and 
upon any attempt to weaken it as 
destructive to its efficiency. Now 
the first principle of the regimental 
eep 


system ig to the. same offi- 
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cers and men always embodied to- 
gether till there springs up between 
them, as the r of long mie 
intercourse and knowledge, . th 
reciprocal. confidence and ard 
which leads to the highest efforts of 
discip!ined valour. Now mark, how 
this system of yolunteering works 
We will take an actual example. 
The 92d Regiment, was quartered. at 
Gibraltar when the Crimean war 
began. It was in perfect order and 
admirable discipline. Not . being 
one of the corps told off to go.to 
Turkey, it was called on to give 
large drafis of its best men to roa 
regiments ordered there, It was 
reduced to a skeleton, It became 
necessary to reinforce the army in 
the Crimea, The 92d was ordered 
on. Then its ranks had to be made 
up in haste from wherever recruits 
and volunteers could be collected, 
and it was sent on service the mere 
wreck im warlike power of, what. it 
would have been had it not been 
obliged to send its best men to 
other corps, to whom, moreoyer, 
they were not of half the value they 
would have been to it, for. they 
were strangers amongst strangers, 
So convinced are we of the ruin- 
ous nature of the system, that we 
would positively prohibit volun- 
teering under. any circumstances. 
But the question then arises, how 
would you reinforce a corps, when 
necessary, to the war establishment ? 
Strange as it may at first sight 
sound, we would propose alike to 
strengthen the regimental system, 
and. to provide for the increase da 
quired, by abolishing regiment 
and resorting to general enlist- 


ment. 

We would have all recruits en- 
listed for general service, and sent 
for primary drill to recruit-depots, 
to be established near the arent 
recruiting centres, there to be - 
ed under very carefully selected 
officers and sergeants. hen a 
regiment fell below its establish- 
ment, or required to be raised to 
the war establishment, then, sup- 
posing it. not to be a national corps, 
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or one having any peculiar local con- 
nections, the adjutant-general would 
send an order to the best-filled re- 
cruiting depot or depots to furnish 
to it the numbers required out of 
the longest-traiued recruits. In 
the case of national -corps, these 
recruits would be all furnished 
from the recruit-depots of the na- 
tion to which it belonged. But 
once the recruits were posted to a 
regiment they should remain in it 
during the whole of their military 
service, except in a few very excep- 
tional cases, such as to serve with 
an elder brother. This system, we 
are convinced, would be infinitely 
the best, alike for the army re- 
garded as a whole and for the regi- 
ments regarded singly. Officers 
and men would thus never be 
separated, and the ruin of one regi- 
ment to supply the wants of an- 
other would be avoided. We are 
convinced that our recruiting 
would not thereby be impaired. 
‘As @ general rule, when a man en- 
lists he knows little and cares less 
into what corps he goes—except in 
the case of national regiments; and 
their case, and that of corps hav- 
ing local affinities, could be met on 
this system, by attending to the 
wishes of the recruits when not 
inconsistent with the need of the 
service. 

At this point it naturally falls 
to consider the value of our volun- 
teer army. The majority of people, 
we believe, regard our volunteers, 
battalion for battalion, as quite 
equal to the regular army—as quite 
available to be called into active 
setvice if necessary—and as per- 
fectly able, if so called, to take 
their place in a campaign in these 
islands alongside the regular forces. 
To ascertain the truth of this opin- 
ion is of great importance. If it is 
true, then we. a reserve 
force of such great value, and so 
strong, that to it and the militia 
may almost be intrusted the ' de- 
fence of these islands,’ and our army 
may be safely diminished to the 
amount required for foreign service 
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or offensive war, If it is not true, 
then it becomes a very serious mat- 
ter unduly to diminish our home- 
reserve of regulars. We will best 
arrive at just conclusions on this 
subject by examining the volun- 
teer force in relation, 1, to its drill, 
and 2, to its discipline. 

1. Jn regard to drill—In this re- 
spect it is really wonderful what 
progress our volunteers have made, 
The ready intelligence of the majo. 
rity of the privates enables them to 
get well through a fieid-day, even 
when their company officers do not 
do them full justice. We were once 

articularly struck with this at an 
ter-Monday review at Guild- 
ford. The ground over which they 
had there te move was most trying, 
yet they hung together admirably, 
One brigade had to force its way 
through a thiek wood, and then 
leap a fence and ditch. The men 
could only do this by entirely 
breaking their ranks, yet they re- 
formed on the other side in their 
respective companies with a sin- 
gular celerity. The beavy batteries 
of position, too, were brought up 
over the broken ground in a man- 
ner deserving of all praise. ‘At 
the last Haster-Monday review on 
Portsdown Hill, near - Portsmouth, 
the way in which they passed 
through the enclosed ground on to 
the downs was most creditable. 
As a rule, the company officers are 
not equal to the men. The pri- 
vates understand their business 
better than the captains do theirs. 
In most battalions the command- 
ing officer and adjutant are up to 
their work, and the men are very 
ready, so that all quarter-distance 
column and .line movements’ are 
well and quickly executed. But 
open-column movements, and such 
as depend on the practical know- 
ledge and quickness of the com- 
any officers, are generally ill done. 
his is the weak point of volunteer 
drill. Comparing the volunteers 
with the militia) we would say 
that the latter drill with greatest 
steadiness, the former ‘with more 
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celerity and intelligence. A volun- 
teer regiment will rarely advance 
far in line as well as a militia one; 
but let a mistake occur, or a break 
take place, and it will recover its 
formation quicker and hang to- 
gether better. 

2. In regard to discipline-—This 
is the weak point of the volunteer 
* force, and it has its root in its very 
nature and origin. Practically, the 
volunteers are quite independent 
of their officers. Though not nom- 
inally, yet really, they have the 
appointment of them. They can 
withdraw from the force the in- 
stant anything happens contrary to 
their wishes. Thus power in them 
comes up from below, does not de- 
scend from above. This is quite 
natural, and is only what was to 
be expected amongst a highly in- 
telligent and free people; but it 
is fatal to military usefulness, In 
war, discipline is above all things 
necessary; and the first fruit of 
discipline is prompt, invariable, 
ready obedience to authority. It 
is too much the habit amongst the 
volunteers to look upon obedience 
to orders as necessary only when 
drilling on the parade-ground, and 
to regard their officers chiefly in 
the light of generous donors of 
company shooting-prizes. This 
want of discipline was painfully 
evident at the Windsor review last 
year. The weather was hot, water 
was scarce, and there was some 
confusion and delay amongst the 
railway officials in getting the 
trains off which were to take the 
volunteers home. A jam also took 
lace at a pontoon bridge over the 
hames. Confusion arose, the staff 
officers in charge endeavoured to 
restore order, and instantly a scene 
of the most disgraceful insubordi- 
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nation arose. If we have been 
rightly informed, the men broke 
their ranks, defied their officers, 
hissed the general in command of 
the whole volunteer forces, and 
actually (it is said) hustled his 
second in command, man and horse, 
into the Thames.* But what fol- 
lowed, to one really interested in 
the welfare of the force, was still 
more painful. After such a gross 
act of insubordination, the require- 
ments of discipline should have 
been vindicated with a stern and 
decided hand. Every corps con- 
cerned should have been disbanded, 
every officer not present with his 
men and doing his duty, broken. 
Yet, practically, nothing was done. 
One corps, we believe, was some 
time after dissolved and then speed- 
ily reinstated. And in a debate 
which ensued in the House of 
Lords, with the single exception 
of Lord Longford, who denounced 
the act in its just terms, every one 
spoke in good-humoured apology 
for the fauw pas which had oc- 
curred, and treated it as a fault 
certainly, yet as only one which 
might be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. Now, to a inki 

mind, its importance could not be 
exaggerated, for it marked, not the 
failure of a review, but the break- 
down of a system. At the first slight 
delicate touch of the privations of 
real service the volunteer force dis- 
solved like snow before the sun.{ 

A battle is a very small, and 
quite the exceptional, part of real 
war. It is the momentary culminat- 
ing-point of long weeks previously 
spent in the field. Even in the 
last Prussian campaign it was eigh- 
teen days between the first entry of 
the Prussian troops into Saxony 
and the hour of the great fight ;— 





* As we were not present we speak from the accounts of others—not personal 


knowledge—on this point. 


+ These remarks apply only to the volunteers considered as a whole. Weare well 
aware what numerous and brilliant exceptions there are to them. We could name 
at once half-a-dozen corps in which the company officers pay great attention to 


drill and the men to discipline. 


At the Windsor review itself—as was well re- 


marked by Lord Elchoin the House of Commons—there were battalions which, un- 
der very trying circumstances, neither broke their ranks nor disobeyed their officers. 
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and it was about the shortest cam- 
aign known. Several weeks be- 
ore any great contest an army 
must spend in the field, the men 
undergoing the severest priva- 
tions; marching all day, sometimes 
with mud up to their knees, some- 
times under a broiling sun; sleep- 
ing at night without tents, often 
in a pour of rain; generally with 
indifferent, ill-cooked rations; mak- 
ing all the time great exertions 
for which they can see no object, 
and subject to severe privations for 
which they can perceive no neces- 
sity. This is the ordinary trial 
which awaits all troops on taking 
the field. Judged by the standard 
of the Windsor review, how long 
could the volunteer force stand 
the test? Not twenty-four hours. 
It is discipline alone which can 
enable soldiers to pass through this 
ordeal; and discipline is the one 
thing which the volunteer force 
has not. No amount of perfection 
in drill will atone for this. Were 


a modern battle fought like a tour- 


nament—could the men get a good 
breakfast, and be put down, by 
train, close to the battle-field, and, 
when the fight was over, be com- 
fortably put into their carriages 
again, and conveyed back without 
delay to their warm homes and 
anxious expectant wives—then they 
would do their work right well, we 
are sure. But, alas! this fairy 
dream has no place in the real, 
rude, iron work of war. “Le 
faim, le froid, et la misére,” says 
Napoleon— “voila Vécole des bons 
soldats.” 

Now we have already said that 
we consider discipline in war as 
more important than great tactical 
perfection in drill; and on this 
ground we do not hold the yolun- 
teer force, in its present state, at all 
able to take its place alongside the 
regular army in a campaign. Most 
civilians look on the volunteers as 
perfect soldiers; many soldiers re- 
gard them as nearly useless. We 
share neither opinion. In many 
- respects we have the greatest ad- 
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miration for the volunteers, and 
we believe that they would’ be of 
the utmost assistance to the army 
and regular militia in case of in- 
vasion. But they would be best 
utilised by employing them as the 
Prussians now do their landwehr 
—viz., in furnishing the garrisons 
and guarding the lines of commt-, 
nication necessary to enable all the 
regulars (line and militia) to go to 
the front. Now this aid would 
nearly double the effective force of 
the field army—for such duties con- 
sume almost as many men as go to 
the line of battle. And when the 
volunteers themselves have been 
so long embodied that their com- 
pany officers have learned drill 
and their men discipline, they will, 
in their turn, become fit to join 
the operating force. 

We will now briefly consider the 
most prominent defects in our ex- 
isting military system; su 
what seem to us the alterations 
necessary ; and, in conclusion, ha- 
zard a few remarks on the precau- 
tions to be observed in making 
reductions in the army. 

I. To begin at the source, the 
first requisite of a good military 
system is perfect unity of adminis- 
tration. The surest means to incur 
disaster in war is to have the mili- 
tary department divided into a num- 
ber of independent, and therefore 
jealous and semi-hostile, branches. 
Now, a year ago, this last was 
exactly the state of our War Office; 
and had a contest then broken out, 
we are certain it would have led to 
a crash in our military system 
even more disastrous than that 
which marked the Crimean war. 
This is now in process of ameliora- 
tion; yet the isolation of the Horse 
Guards from the War Office is an 
obstructive and most detrimental 
arrangement, 

In all foreign States the War 
Minister is invariably a soldier, 
and, de facto, Commander-in-Chief 
of the army. And the reason 18 
clear. Wherever the efficiency of 
the army is the main consideration, 
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it will be best attained by. plac- 
ing ® practical soldier at its head. 
We would not, in ordinary life, 
expect a cotton-mill to be well man- 
aged if the manager was selected 
for being an active town-council- 
lor, not @ practical man, And 
the efficiency of an army requires 
more departmental and professional 
knowledge than the management 
of a mill. The objection to this 
system is, that it is probable that 
a soldier will have more regard to 
eficiency than economy. In those 
nations, therefore, where the theory 
of Parliamentary government and 
the practice of economy during 
peace are of more consequence than 
mere efficiency, he will always be 
a Parliamentary statesman. On 
the Continent the condition of ex- 


.istence is the power of the sword. 


Austria or Prussia, therefore, dare 
not indulge in the luxury of a 
civil War Minister, In England 
the reverse is the case. Invasion 
is hardly dreamt of. Offensive 
war, except against a feeble foe, is 
out of fashion. We can therefore 
enjoy at our ease the comfort of 
having a deserving member of 
Parliament for our War Minister, 
as ignorant of war and its necessi- 
ties as the child unborn. 

This being so, it becomes with 
usa matter of the greatest import- 
ance that the organisation and 
arrangement of the War Depart- 


ment, should be such as at once, 1, 
to afford to the civil War Minister 
the best and readiest information 
on all the subjects of his depart- 
ment; and, 2, to insure that the 
army administration itself should be 
conducted on the simplest, most eco- 
nomical, and most uniform system, 
II. A good beginning has been 
made towards this end by the 
reform now in progress of uniting 
under one head all the numerous 
costly, semi-hostile, and independ- 
ent branches of the great supply 
and administrative departments. 
We look upon this as a change of 
the most important kind. It will 
introduce an order, economy, 
promptitude, and simplicity hither- 
to unknown to our military ad- 
ministration, Instead of perpetual 
confusion, obstruction, and _refer- 
ence on the most trivial points to 
headquarters, the head of the ad- 
ministrative department or Comp- 
troller-in-Chief will carry out the 
orders of the War Minister in each 
military division by the officer of 
his department in local charge, and 
he, in his turn, will only require to 
refer to the Comptroller-in-Chief 
new and exceptional points not 
met by the existing regulations, 
or in which he may differ from 
the general officer commanding the 
district.* ,The numerous supply 
branches of the army will, for the 
first time, be worked in unison, on 





* It has been objected to the new local controllers that they are made responsible 


to the general officer commanding the troops, whose order, even when contrary to 
regulation, they are bound to obey; and -this is urged as a new and unwarrant- 
able innovation. This, however, is a mistake. Mo change or alteration from 
the existing system has been made in the matter, The general officer commanding 
the district is the representative of the Seeretary of State for War, as well as of 
the Commander-in-Chief; and he is equally responsible to, and equally in direct 
communication with, both—with the former for all administrative, with the latter 
for all executive, duties. His power in this respect is clearly defined by the Com- 
missariat Regulations issued the Treasury in 1845 (at this time the Commis- 
sariat officers were directly vy: the Treasury), which directs that, “Should the 
Commissariat officer receive orders from the officer commanding inconsistent with 
the Treasury instructions or regulations, . . . it will be his duty respectfully to 
point out the same to the officer commanding, and to solicit a special warrant in 
writing for the direction, which, being granted, it must be implicitly obeyed,” and 
a copy sent to the Lords of the Treasury, who will hold the general officer person- 
ally responsible for his order. On no other system could unity of command be 
maintained in a district or colony. Power checked by responsibility is the only 
condition effectually possible in the circumstances, 
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one principle and with one object. 
The very saving of time in un- 
necessary writing and endless refer- 
ences from one department to an- 
other will be immense, and will 
permit a large ultimate reduction 
of clerks at the War Office, whose 
main occupation is to conduct the 
vast circumlocutory correspond- 
ence generated by the old system 
of mutual independence and an- 
onism. 

If. We now come to the diffi- 
cult and delicate subject of the re- 
lations between the Horse Guards 
and the War Office. Upon this 
point we hold views which, we are 
quite aware, are not generally popu- 
lar amongst mili men. To us it 
seems that the evils at present re- 
sulting from the separation of the 
Horse Guards from the War Office, 
and the uncertain and ill-defined 
relations existing between them, 
are greater than the advantages de- 
rived from the semi-independence 
thereby accruing to the Command- 
er-in-Chief. The theory of course 
is, that the Commander-in-Chief 
advises the Secretary of State for 
War in regard to all executive mat- 
ters. In practice, the Commander- 
in-Chief sends up a minute on 
the subject under consideration 
to the War Minister, who imme- 
diately refers it to the permanent 
Under-Secretary, who is a soldier 
far junior in rank to the Command- 
er-in-Chief. Thus, practically, it is 
the advice of the military Under- 
Secretary, not of the Commander- 
in-Chief, which weighs with the 
War Minister. Now, either the 
Commander-in-Chief is or is not 
fit for his duties. If he is, then his 
advice is the one which ought to 
be attended to; if he is not, and 
if the advice of a junior officer is 
preferable to his, then he is not fit 
tor his position, and ought to be 
removed, The interposition of a 
military officer of inferior rank be- 
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tween the War Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief, places both 
in a false position, causes both’ de- 
lay and jealousy, and diminishes 
that responsibility which ought to 
weigh on the Commander-in Chief 
in respect to the advice which he 
tenders on any executive subject to 
the head of the War Department of 
the nation. As the Duke of Cam- 
bridge said, in a debate in the House 
of Lords last session, the Command- 
er-in-Chief is the proper adviser of 
the Secretary of State for War in 
all executive matters. 

To bring this about, we would 
propose, 1. To abolish: the present 
permanent military Under-Seere- 
tary, and to appoint in his stead a 
permanent financial Under-Secre- 
tary, who should be always a civilian, 
2. To transfer the Horse Guards to 
the War Office, and place the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in direct personal 
communication, in all executive 
matters, with the Secretary of State 
for War; leaving him, however, as 
independent as at present in all 
matters of patronage. The Oom- 
mander-in-Chief would thus remain, 
in regard to the executive duties 
of army command, in his present 
position as regards the army; but 
to the Secretary of State he would 
practically become the chief of the 
Staff. 

On this scheme the War Depart- 
ment would consist of the Secretary 
of State for War and his Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary, with a 
permanent financial Under-Secre- 
tary, the Comptroller-General, and 
the general officer ae 
in-Chief. The War Minister w 
sit, as it were, in the centre, with 
around him his Comptroller-Gene- 
ral as his administrative adviser, his 
Commander-in-Chief as his execu- 
tive adviser, and the permanent 
Under-Secretary as his financial 
referee.* 


By this means Parliamentary 





* Of course we need hardly point out that the Treasury is the ultimate and 
effective check upon the expenditure of the War Department, for without its sane 


tion no money can be laid out by the Minieter for War or his subordinates. 
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control would be effectually main- 
tained by the War Minister and 
his Parliamentary Under-Secretary ; 


the financial check fully vindicated- 


by the permanent Under-Secre- 
tary; and economy, celerity, and 
simplicity, introduced into the ex- 
ecutive and administrative depart- 
ments of the army by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Comptroller- 
General. The whole would work 
smoothly and simply, and there- 
fore with great power and economy, 
as one machine under one direction 
and rule. 

There is one point, however, in 
which we earnestly hope no change 
will be made, and that is in the 
present mode in which the appoint- 
ments of the army are filled up, 
Almost alone of the great depart- 
ments of the State, it is entirely 
free from the curse of political pa- 
tronage, As a rule the officers for 
the staff commands are carefully 
chosen with a due consideration 
alike for the proper discharge of 
the duty and the claims of indi- 
viduals. Mistakes, of course, often 
must and do occur; but, taken as 
a whole we are sure that army ap- 
pointments will well bear a compa- 
rison with those made in any other 
State department. And they have 
this strong check to insure purity 
of selection. They are made by 
one officer, who is personally respon- 
sible for each ; who is not mixed up 
in politics ; and who is watched with 
an angry vigilant bitterness alike 
by the army, the press, and the 

ouse of Commons, No _ great 
party in the State is ever interested 
in screening a bad military appoint- 
ment from public blame, 

IVY. There is one change which 
would necessarily follow from the 
removal of the Horse Guards to 
the War Office, and that is, the 
placing of the whole reserve forces 
of the army—the militia, the en- 
rolled pensioners, the yeomanry, 
and the volunteers—for executive 
purposes under the direct control 
of the Commander-in-Chief. We 
regard this, in point of army organi- 





sation as a matter of the first im- 
portance, With the small regular 
army we keep up at home, it isa 
matter of primary necessity that 
we should be able at once to sup- 
plement it by the whole effective 
power of the reserve; and this is 


exactly what under the present 
system, is impossible. The mili- 


tia, the yeomanry, and the volun- 
teers are, for patronage, under the 
lord-lieutenants of counties ; for 
executive control, under a branch 
of the War Office—and are without 
relation to the Commander-in 
Chief. Hence there is, as a matter 
of course, neither unity in organi- 
sation nor in feeling between the 
army and its reserves. They do 
not serve under the same officers, 
and they are generally animated by 
a jealous and antagonistic spirit, 
This is the very reverse of what it 
should be. The whole should, by 
their organisation, be so welded 
together that they should feel them- 
selves all component parts of one 
system, established and worked 
with a common object and by a 
common will. 

To effect this the Commander-in- 
Chief should be equally responsible 
to the War Minister for the condi- 
tion of the militia, the pensioners, 
and the volunteers, as for the regu- 
lar army; and he should exercise 
his control and supervision over 
them, through the general officers 
commanding districts, in exactly 
the same way. In each district the 
general officer in command should 
be the head, and his staff and local 
controller the executive and admin- 
istrative agents, of the whole force, 
line and reserve, within the com- 
mand. They should be so organ- 
ised in brigades, with brigade and 
administrative staffs, that, on a 
week’s notice, the whole could be 
mobilised in their different neces- 
sary degrees,—the regulars and _mili- 
tia ready to take the field—the pen- 
sioners, yeomanry, and volunteers 
to garrison the important points 
and keep up the communications. 
When this is done, our military 
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system will approach that of Prussia, 
and become worthy of the name. 
Till it is done, we but waste and 
squander money in maintaining a 
great reserve force which, from 
wantof a proper system, is incap- 
able of supplementing the line with 
celerity and effect in the hour of 
need. 

But an objection at once arises 
here, Would not this cause a great 
additional expense ? We _ think 
not. It is a matter solely of fore- 
thought and arrangement. It is 
quite true that the military districts 
would have to be rearranged, with 
a view to equalising the total force, 
regular and reserve, in each; and 
that the divisional staff would have 
to be considerably increased in 
each to meet the extra work thrown 
onit. But, on the other hand, the 
present whole staff of the reserve 
forces—the inspector-general, de- 
puty-inspector, and eleven assist- 
ant-inspectors—would be unne- 
cessary ; and, from the addition 
to the divisional staff being fre- 
quently only needed in the inferior 
ranks, such as deputy-assistant- 
adjutants or quartermasters-gen- 
eral, a considerable economy on 
the whole would be the result, as 
well as a vast increase of effective 
power. : 

V. There is a question, however, 
which here starts up. We stated 
that the militia and volunteers 
should be organised into brigades. 
How could this be done except at 
a ruinous expense? Our answer 
to this leads to another important 
point. 

The country is at present ground 
down by the weight of an enor- 
mous half-pay list, for which it re- 
ceives no return of any sort in the 
way ofservice. It is full of officers, 
many of them young, active, and of 
great experience in war, both regi- 
mentally and on the staff. The 
State loses by their half-pay—the 
individuals rust from want of em- 
ployment. Now we think this is 
the natural nucleus round which our 
reserve forces should be grouped. 
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The State has a perfect right ‘to 
exact some return from men “to 
whom it gives halfpay, and it ig 
from this source that we would 
provide the disembodied staff ot 
the militia and volunteers... Let 
every six or eight battalions of 
militia or volunteers have a bri 

dier and staff officer taken from 

best on the half-pay list; these offi- 
cers only to receive the pay and 
allowances of their rank when actu- 
ally called out—which need not be 
for above six or seven days a-year 
—and a small allowance as a re- 
muneration for the correspondence 
it would entail on them at other 
times. A little care in appointing 
officers to brigades near which they 
reside, and @ few inducements in 
the shape of so much time spent in 
this manner counting towards a 
certain amount of service, and giv- 
ing claim for future employment, 
would lead to half-pay officers being 
most anxious to receive such ap- 


pointments. 

VI. The militia force is the great 
first reserve of the country. Wi 
less individual intelligence, it has 
greater steadiness and discipline 
than the volunteers. Its being 
always embodied for four weeks in 
the year leads to this ; the same men 
serve year after year together under 
the same officers, and a regimental 
feeling is the result. From being 
recruited from the same class as the 
line, its rank and file can readily be 
got hold of, and are willing and 
anxious to be put on permanent 
duty at any moment, for they o- 
from aless to a more agreeable mode 
of life. But to do this fine force 
justice, it should be taken entirely 
out of the hands of the lord-lieu- 
tenants and attached to the army. 
Every officer on half-pay, in good 
health, and who has not retired from 
age, should be obliged to serve in 
its ranks—receiving, of course, mili- 
tia full pay, in addition to his half- 
pay, when called out for training. 
A number of admirable officers 
would-thus be obtained for the dif- 
ferent militia regiments, and the 
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two services would be more welded 
together. 

Il. But how will the nation 
know whether it has got any real 
return for all this system of organi- 
gation? There is a very simple 
test by which to ascertain this, 
Each year let one district be mobil- 
ised without previous notice. Let 
the district to be so treated be fixed 
by lot, and an order at once sent by 
telegraph to the general in com- 
mand, directing him to call out on 
a named day, for three or four days, 
the whole force of his command: 
the regulars and militia to be con- 
centrated, if the district is small, on 
one point—if it is large, at their 
respective brigade rallying-points; 
the volunteer brigades at those 
points where they would naturally 
assemble to move on the works, 
&e., to be garrisoned. Were this 
done towards the end of the period 
of militia training, the expense 
would be inconsiderable. The num- 
ber of volunteers who could turn 
out. would of course be small—not 
probably more than one-third of 
their real strength—but this would 
be of no consequence.* So long as 
each battalion found its place in 
its brigade, and each brigade was 
concentrated, moved, and supplied 
by its own and the district staff 
correctly, and without jar or confu- 
sion, then it might safely be inferred 
that all was right in the organisa- 
tion of the force. To a civilian it 
may seem that this is a slight and 
easy test. We can only reply, Try 
it in any district just now, and see 
what will happen. 

VIII. There. is one other point 
on which we would remark, and 
that has reference to the regular 
army. We are strongly of opinion 
that it would conduce to the benefit 


alike of India and of our army, if 
a local European force was re-estab- 
lished in that country. It should, 
of course, be fixed at that amount 
below which we can never, under 
any circumstances of national peril, 
however great, think of reducing 
our European force there. This 
may be safely taken at 40,000 men. 
The great amount of foreign service 
imposed on our line by furnishing 
the whole garrison of India, is 
highly unpopular alike with officers 
and men, and is very expensive. 
By the proposed arrangement the 
regular army would only have to 
find about 25,000 men for India. 
This would, supposing the home- 
garrison to be Kept at its present 
amount, give a much longer term of 
home-service to each regiment than 
it now has. On the other hand, 
we are convinced that our recruiting, 
far from being injured, would be 
benefited by the change. The great- 
er amount of home-service would 
bring more men to the ranks of the 
regulars, whilst the attractions of 
greater ease and comfort, and the 
prospect of the numerous openings 
which a military life in India pre- 
sents, would draw many to the 
local army who now seek other 
openings. This would be insured 
if the standard for the Indian local 
army was made somewhat less than 
that for the line. This was prac- 
tically found to be the case when 
the Company’s European army 
existed. Its recruiting did not at 
all interfere with that of the Royal 
army, The same thing applies to 
the officers. Indian service is most 
unpopular with the officers of the 
English army, and India in a great 
measure loses the services of many 
able but poor men who would for- 
merly have joined the Company’s 





* The volunteers could only, of course, be invited to turn out upon these occasions ; 
but we believe that a little attention in making the daye so spent count as effective 
drills, d&c., would induce them to do so without difficulty. Should any serious 
obstacle, however, be found on this point, it would then be necessary to omit the 
volunteers from the proposed organisation, and to confine it only to the regular 
reserve forces—the enrolled pensioners, militia, and yeomanry—over which the 


nation has direct control, 
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force there. They cannot afford 
going into one of our regiments in 
ndia, for though they could live 
en their pay there, they could not 
do so when their battalions re- 
turned to this country; and it is a 
wretched hopeless business to be 
always exchanging. When the 
Company’s European army was 
abolished, one of the greatest of 
Indian living statesmen said to us: 
“You will see both your army and 
our service will lose by the change; 
you will get an inferior class both 
of officers and men in consequence, 
and we will lose the services of that 
very class from whom our best offi- 
cers have been drawn—viz., the sons 
of poor men of good family who 
prefer a military life but cannot 
afford the expense of the Queen’s 
service.” Every day’s experience 
since has, we think, proved the 
truth of this remark. 

IX. We have no space left to 
enter upon the difficult question of 
purchase in the army. We believe 
that it is one which has no practi- 
cal bearing—because, to compensate 
fully the officers in the army for the 
change would cost a sum which the 
nation is not willing to pay; and 
to do away with the system with- 
out doing so, would simply be an 
act of revolutionary spoliation for 
which it is not yet prepared. We 
would only throw out for consider- 
ation a very humble and compara- 
tively inexpensive scheme, which 
we believe would retain a very valu- 
able class of officers in the army 
who now quit it, considerably im- 
prove the commanding officers of 
regiments, and lay a foundation for 
ultimately getting rid of purchase 
without either further expense to 
the nation or injustice to indivi- 
duals. Our proposals are: 1. Make 
the command of a battalion an ap- 
pointment to be held for six years 
only; after which, except in very 
exceptional cases, the officer must 
be placed on half-pay. 2. Abolish 
purchase in the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and (if possible) in that of 
major. 3. Rule that no officer 


shall ever, under any circumstan 
receive money for a commission 
which he has not purchased. 

Our reasons for these recommen- 
dations are: 1. That experience hag 
convinced us that in the great’ ma- 
jority of cases where a man has 
commanded a regiment for six years 
he gets pretty tired of the work, 
ceases to carry it on with much 
vigour, and loses that zest in the 
occupation which makes him valu- 
able in the position. 2. We have 
also observed that a vast number 
of our most able and promising 
officers quit the army when they 
have attained the rank of captain. 
They generally have money enough 


to purchase their way up so far; 


but many of them cannot afford to 
give the long sums necessary to 
attain the higher ranks, i 

no prospect of promotion, they 
look out for other employment, 
and leave their regiment at the 
very time they are becoming most 
valuable. The nation would no 
doubt have to compensate the pre- 
sent holders of these appointments 
for the money which they have 
paid for their commissions as field- 
officers, since they could no longer 
sell them. But as this compensa- 
tion would only require to be made 
to those who quit the service, it 
would not be excessive in amount. 
The plan might first of all be tried 
in the infantry only, for to them 
it would be a greater boon than 
to the cavalry, as being generally 
poorer men. The great advantage 
of purchase to the army, from an 
administrative point of view, is, 
that it quickens promotion, and so 
brings up men to be field-officers, 
and to command regiments, before 
they have passed the vigour and 
flower of their age. A non-pur- 
chase corps in time of peace, and 
without exceptional augmentation 
or @ liberal system of retirement, 
has generally grey-haired captains 
and imbecile colonels. We would 
propose to retain purchase up to 
the rank of captain, as that would 
insure a supply of comparatively 
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oung officers, from whom the 
field-officers would be taken. This 
proposal has actually been car- 
ried out in the Guards. 3. There 
seems to be no hardship in ruling 
that an officer should receive no 
money for a commission for which 
he has not paid; and a steady ad- 
herence to this rule, combined with 
the two preceding, would in time 
come, especially should a war inter- 
vene, to work out purchase from 
the army. It would be a slow, 
but a very certain process, like 
those by which nature carries out 
all her vast but silent changes. To 
exemplify our meaning: A captain 
wishes to sell who has only pur- 
chased his company and his ensign- 
cy. He will only receive the regu- 
lation for these steps. The lieu- 
tenancy must go without purchase, 
Again, a lieutenant would sell who 
has only purchased his lieutenancy. 
He would only receive money for 
his lieutenancy, the ensigney would 
be given without purchase. 
steady adherence to this rule would 
soon eat into the purchase system. 

The objection, in addition to its 
first expense, to this plan is, that 
it would throw the _ lieutenant- 
eolonels of regiments quicker on 
the half-pay list than they at pre- 
sent go. And this is true; but we 
think the advantages on the other 
side—viz., having young active men 
always in command, and securing 
a certain steady flow of promotion 
in the battalions—overbalance this 
disadvantage. It would be a good 
arrangement for the army, and 
entail no loss on the nation, if, 
when an officer was removed to 
half-pay on completing his six years’ 
command, he was offered, if he 
chose to retire, the capitalized value 
of his half-pay at his age at the mo- 
ment. Very many would take this, 
and promotion to the rank of major- 
general would be thereby quick- 
ened. 

We will conclude this long dis- 
cussion by briefly enumerating the 
considerations which we think ought 
to govern such reductions as may 


from time to time be necessary, for 
financial reasons, in the army, 1. 
The principles which should govern 
the amount of the staff and supply 
departments required to be main- 
tained on the peace establishment, 
and the test to be applied to ascer- 
tain whether, with prudence, they 
can or can not be reduced, we have 
already explained fully in the early 
part of this article. 2. Great care 
should be taken in reducing those 
particular branches of the service 
in which a long and expensive 
course of training is required to 
turn the recruit into an effective 
soldier. This is particularly the 
case in the engineers, the artillery, 
and the cavalry. It is important 
to remark that those most econo- 
mical and practical military admin- 
istrators, the Prussians, keep up 
their cavalry during peace ost 
at the full war establishment. 3. 
The branch of the service in which, 
on the whole, reductions, if made 
on a sound principle, can with most 
safety be undertaken is in the rank 
and file of the infantry. If the 
number of battalions in the army, 
and the number of companies in 
each battalion, is kept up (as in 
the Prussian system) the same in 
peace as in war, then a very con- 
siderable reduction may be made in 
the actual numbers of the privates. 
And this may most fairly, and with 
least injury to the service, be done 
by (1.) suspending for a time re- 
cruiting, and (2.) giving increased 
power to commanding officers to 
discharge men undesirable in the 
ranks, either on account of bad con- 
duct or physical weakness. This 
will make the battalions, though 
weak in mere numbers, yet strong 
in officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and in the discipline and 
training of the men actually round 
the colours. When the cadres, as 
the French say, are in this effective 
state, a very considerable number 
of recruits may, on an augmenta- 
tion becoming necessary, be safely 
added: for it is remarkable how 
soon—provided (as we have already 
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remarked) they are not thrown in 
in excess—a considerable body of 
young soldiers can be leavened by 
the tone of the veterans in the ranks. 
4, We have said nothing in regard 
to withdrawing troops from the 
colonies; because this is properly not 
a. question of military organisation 
but of colonial policy—and must 
be determined by the views of the 
Cabinet on the. subject. We have 
little doubt, however, that those 
establishments which are kept up 
out of India, but in the Eastern 
seas, might with advantage have 
two-thirds of the force required for 
their garrison furnished by native 
Indian troops. There would not 


be much saving of money to the 
nation, but there would bea great 
saving of life to our men in such an 
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arrangement. But we shrewdly 
suspect the real but unsaid objec. 
tion which weighs with our states- 
men against withdrawing troops 
from the colonies is this,—when 
in the colonies they are available 
to be brought home if wanted for 
service. Were they brought to Eng- 
land at once, no power could pre- 
vent the House of Commons, in one 
of its periodical attacks of economy, 
from reducing them, on the ground 
that they were in excess to the 
old home establishment; and thus, 
when wanted, they would not be 
forthcoming. 

We fear our views on these sub- 
jects are not popular; but whether 
they be so or not, we can only say 
they are founded on observation 
and experience, 





CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


MY WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


We are told somewhere, I cannot 
recollect on what authority, that 
in the last moments of a drowning 
man’s existence all the events of 
his life pass before him with a 
marvellous clearness and distinct- 
ness;. that long-forgotten events 
arise to his mind, and even sensa- 
tions he had long ceased to experi- 
ence come back with a startling 
vividness and reality. I have never 
been drowned, and can contribute 
nothing of personal experience to 
refute or confirm this theory. I 
have, however, lately been very ill, 
and although I cannot charge my 
mind with taking a cowardly ad- 
vantage of my debility, and raking 
* against me a long catalogue of 

d_ sores, I must confess I should 
have felt fully as grateful if it had 
left me “alone with my sorrow,” 
and not taken the moment of phy- 
sical suffering to present me with 
dissolving views of my shortcom- 
ings in life, passing pictures of mis- 
taken roads and blundering halting- 


places. Like the tenor who knew 
he sang “ false,” but didn’t like to be 
told so, I have the very fullest. con- 
viction of my own mismanagement 
and misdirection; but I would deem 
my memory more polite if it in- 
sisted less on bringing the matter 
before me; but it did worse even 
than this. On one especial night 
of headache and high fever it took 
occasion to regale me with snatches 
of all the vile doggerel and _street- 
ballads which I was once familiar 
with, but which I had flattered my- 
self to have totally outlived. Some 
of these detestable lyrics were my 
own, composed in freshman years, 
when I cultivated fun far more than 
the humanities, and even, Homer- 
like, sang my own verses from 
to door, only that my costume dif 
fered in so far from the Greek that 
I wore a bonnet and petticoat, and 
gathered my obole in a snuffer-dish. 
It was very cruel to find these 
reminiscences coming back on me 
in my years of maturity, Whether 
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it was some supposed analogy with 
the position of the creature who 
was disposing of his effects in testa- 
mentary fashion, but there was an 
old ballad (I had never heard it 
since I was a child) that would not 
leave me. It was a description of 
a fox making his last will before 
being eaten. He has given away 
in succession all he possesses—his 
ears, his paws, his brush—to this 
or that squire of the neighbour- 
hood, to whose sport he had con- 
tributed for many a year, and at 
last he comes to the residue of his 
property, when he says :— 


“ My teeth and my gums I will bequeath 
To the Reverend Michael Palmer— 
His wife has a tongue that will match them 


well: 
She’s a devil of a scold, G—d d—n her!” 


Now, if I sang this touching dis- 
tich once, I must have sung it some 
eighty-odd times, with a little shake 
on the last words, to render them 
more effective; and I must have 
even given vent to it aloud, as I 
remember the nurse tenderly, gently 
reproving me, and saying, “Oh, 
don’t say that, sir; I’m sure she 
wasn’t so bad after all!” 

Poor Michael Palmer! I wonder 
was it any comfort to him to know 
that the fox’s legacy bequeathed 
an undying fame to Mrs. Palmer? 
Did it compensate him for any of 
those passages, when he cowered 
under the storm or scudded before 
the blast? Was he grateful to Rey- 
nard or not? From these thoughts 
I wandered on to the fox himself. 
How touching the thought of divid- 
ing his very identity into testamen- 
tary portions! He had neither 
houses nor lands—not an earth he 
could call his own; he was going 
out of life bare as he came into it. I 
halted at this reflection, and for once 
I thought myself very like a fox. 

Why should not I then make my 
will? My heirs, it is true, will not 
be much richer than the fox’s; but 
the intention in each case was com- 
mendable. I'd have been Peabody 
—Anybody, but myself—if I could; 
and so here goes. 


I, Cornelius O'Dowd, being sick 
and ill, and with very little faith in 
my doctors, and none: whatever in 
my apothecary—who, I believe, has 
not renewed his stock for fort 
years, and started originally wi 
birds’ seeds—and being of a sound 
disposing mind, only disturbed by 
having so little to dis of, make 
the following as my last. Will and 
Testament :— 

From starting in life with a con- 
siderable fund of Goop Sprrerms, I 
have been living so long on the.capi- 
tal, without the smallest opportuni- 
ty of replenishing my stock, that I 
have very little to bequeath. Any 
shares, however, that I possess of 
Horrrutness—any scrip that I die 
possessed of in Jouurry or GeEntaL- 
iry—lI leave to the Irish believers 
in the present Government, They 
who imagine that the men now 
in power understand Ireland and 
Irishmen, know in what sense con- 
cessions are received in that coun- 
try, by what boons the people are 
stimulated to fresh demands, and 
how little they are impressed by 
anything but strict justice; to 
these { leave my Hopervuuness. 
They will want more than I have to 
bequeath them, and I greatly fear 
that the years which are to come 
will not increase their stock. 

To the Americans I leave my For- 
ctveness, and I do not know if I 
ever admired the benevolence of 
my own nature so much as in this 
act. For as many years as I have 
been a writer I have said flippant 
impertinences of them—on their _ 
tensions, their boastfulness, ir 
arrogance, and their accent. I have 
quizzed their vulgarity and a 
at their conceit, and yet I have 
met numberless proofs of Amer- 
ican goodwill and kindliness, I 
don’t speak of their hospitality— 
they can’t help that; but I refer 
to mindful little attentions shown 
years after one might have im- 
agined himself forgotten — kind- 
nesses shown to friends simply be- 
cause they were our friends, and 
scores of small civilities which by 
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accumulation reach the size of great 
benefits. All these I have on my 
conscience ; and when I say I for- 
give them, I ask you, can you 
imagine anything more touchingly 
beautiful than this generosity on 
my part? To forget an injury is 
fine in its way, but to pardon the 
man you have wronged—to forgive 
him you have been unjust to—is 
about as fine a trait as human nature 
can boast of. 

I bequeath my Wir and Drotiery 
—I cannot exactly say where I have 
put them away—to the new House of 
Commons. It strikes me that they 
will need many like legacies to carry 
them through their new labours 
ee the more that the 

onourable House has lost the airy 
gracefulness of Horseman and the 
genial pleasantry of Stuart Mill. 

To those who believe that Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Bright can long con- 
tinue to eat out of the same dish I 
leave my Creputity, and beg them 
to mix it with their own, though it 
be not exactly of the same quality. 

My sense of Decency and Dzco- 
xum—my dislike to details of the 
Divorce Court and the general an- 
nals of prurient living—I leave to 
the lady novelists, whose utter des- 
titution in this respect moves pity 
and compassion ; and I appeal to all 
those who have any qualities, even 
worn ones, of regard for cleanliness 
of life and décency of demeanour, 
not to forget creatures so utterly 
bereft of these gifts, and to whom 
even the mere rags of virtue would 
prove an unspeakable luxury. 

I bequeath an Inorrent Dear- 
ness, which promises well to be- 
come total, to any friends who are 
in the habit of attending private 
concerts, I have myself experienced 
great comfort from the blessing, 
which has sustained me through 
much of Wagner’s music and sev- 
eral missionary conferences. 

I leave my Patrence—I have not 
much of it left—-to all who listen 
to such sermons as I am weekly 
exposed to, and entreat them to re- 
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member that not the least of the 
miracles of our Church is its power 
to survive its paid defenders, 

I leave my Buoyancy to our 
iron-plated squadron, who need it 
sadly. 

To any gentleman about to leave 
England with little intention to 
return to it I leave my “Faire m 
Pustio Men” —it will not encumber 
his baggage, or subject him to ex- 
amination by custom-house officers, 

Any “Inisa Discontent” I may 
feel on the score of English super- 
ciliousness and impertinence—the 
tone of disparagement displayed to 
Irishmen generally as bullmakers, 
blunderers, bogtrotters, and such- 
like—-I bequeath to those enlight- 
ened individuals who desire to cede 
Gibraltar to Spain, and whose en- 
larged views will certainly at last 

revail to persuade their countrymen 

ow wise it would be to sell Ireland 
to the Americans, and the Isle of 
Wight to the French; and so enforce 
that commendable policy, that the 
less we possess, the less it will cost 
us to keep it. 

My Coriosrry as to what will 
happen in France after the Empire— 
whether Garibaldi will be the next 
Pope, and Hobart Pasha King of 
Candia—I leave to Colonel Darby 
Griffiths—without knowing him— 
but who will recognise such specula- 
tions as very like his own, and who, 
if he had a seat in the House, would 
like to question the Under-Secre- 
tary at the Foreign Office as to what 
late information he could lay on the 
table about these things. 

I have a bottle of very old Irish 
whiskey — somewhere. It consti- 
tutes, 1 believe, what in moments of 
vainglory I am given to call “my eel- 
lar.” I leave this to those gentle- 
men of Ireland who have faith in 
the present Administration; it will 
make all of them very jolly, and still 
leave some in the bottle. 

If, however, I should not die on 
this occasion—and I have now 
some hopes of recovery, for I have 
dismissed my doctor and thrown 
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my drugs out of the window—I my own use, and may ‘bly. by an 
sendin a and each of the above enlarged experience, see wes oe 


bequests, as I shall need them for fitting mode of disposing of them. 


[We have the pleasure to acknowledge a letter from Mr. O’Dowd's phy- 
sician, who now pronounces him out of danger, and in fair way to con- 
valescence. He says: “The symptoms cf mildness and gentleness which 
alarmed his family so much gave way on last Friday, and his natural 
irritability set in in a most decided form. Since then his temper has 
been barely endurable. Besides this hopeful symptom, I have reason to 
think that, on reading over his Will, he was so gratified by the amount 
he had to dispose of, he was inspired with a renewed desire to live; and 
this sentiment has had a most salutary effect upon him.” To his many 
friends, then, we beg to communicate this notice, and to add that, in 
return for all kind inquiries, he offers his gratitude, and, in the language 
of the newspapers—no cards sent,—Ep.] ; 


TIPS. 





I gather from the newspapers 
that you have taken a wonderfully 
economical turn lately in England. 
You first made a raid on bakers and 
butchers; you next turned upon 
hotel-keepers; and now it is your 
pleasure to bring the flunkies to 
book, and see what proper restric- 
tion can be imposed upon vails. It 
is a class with which I have little 
sympathy. All that cant about “ our 
friends in sickness, and our slaves 
in health,” I repudiate and despise. 
I sincerely believe there are miore 
tempers spoiled, more houses made 
uncomfortable, more domestic an- 
noyances built up, by the preten- 
tious impertinence and gratuitous 
insolence of the flunky class, than 
by all the other ills that flesh is 
heir to; and I would regard as the 
greatest benefactor of his species 
the man who could present us with 
a mechanical cook, who could be 
wound up like an eight-day clock, 
and a_ self-acting housemaid of 
small steam-power. 

As for that peasant in plush we 
calla footman, a very low inventive 
Vein might replace him by machin- 
ery. While I say this, and say it out 
of a long-suffering and much-endur- 
mg experience, I, at the same time, 
must enter a distinct protest against 
an attack on their perquisites. 


First of all, I dislike it as being 
one of these reforms which we al- 
ways like to try on the humbler 
classes before we go higher, fully 
determined in our minds that we 
never will go higher. Now, let us 
look the matter fairly in the face, 
and confess that tips are a great 
institution. Tips dates from a very 
long antiquity, and tips are fre- 
quent in very high quarters, What 
are orders and decorations but 
tips? Is not the Garter a tip? and 
the Legion ‘of Honour—though a 
very small recognition, and next 
to what the Italians, speaking of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazare, the 
usual saints—is the tip of grocers 
in the National Guard, and sous- 
préfets who have done something 
dirty for the Government. 

I often wonder why we have 
never introduced this system of 
decoration- giving into domestic 
practice. It has the two great 
recommendations which atiach to 
mock splendour, “C'est magnifi- 
que et pas chére. Instead, there- 
fore, of raising Jeames’s wages, Or 
tipping Tom the groom, how much 
easier and cheaper it would be to 
give one the third class of the Grid- 
iron, and the other the companion- 
ship of the Picker. The fellow, then, 
who would apply for service with 
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three bars to his medal would have 
a stronger certificate of character 
than a score of written testimonials, 
less often given in sincerity than 
extorted through fear or conceded 
from indolence. Masters, too, would 
feel a natural pride in being waited 
on by a butler who wore the first 
class of the Corkscrew. The spirit 
of our age tends to equalisation. 
The popular voice cries out against 
exclusive privilege, and it would 
be a great measure of conciliation 
to John Thomas to »know that 
while he filled the glass of the 
Golden Fleece or the Bear, he him- 
self was sporting the insignia of 
the Broom or the Boot-tree ! 

What a saving of “ paper” it would 
be if the gamekeeper could be re- 
commended for a Companionship 
ofthe Rabbit! What dukes de- 
light in could scarcely be scorned 
in the servants’ hall; and if my 
lord was enchanted at being made 
a black eagle, surely the valet could 
not object to being created a fox. 

I am the more emboldened to 


make this suggestion from having 
read a letter signed Gamekeeper, 
in the ‘Times,’ where the writer 
asserts that he and his compeers 


attach even more value to the re- 
cognition conveyed in the tip than 
to its material amount. This sen- 
timent, at once dignified and deli- 
cate, is exactly what might be met 
by a ribbon; in fact, there is a 
difficulty in offering even a “fiver” 
to a man of this stamp. Indeed, 
with a class of such refinement, 
we ought perhaps to imitate the 
practice of certain small German 
courts, whose exchequer is not pro- 
portioned to the splendour of their 
chivalry, and who send to their 
favoured followers, not the actual 
decoration they would confer, but 
its likeness in pasteboard—which 
the newly-created knight may have 
imitated in whatever guise or of 
whatever metal suits him. 

When a celebrated Irish Viceroy 
knighted a hotel-keeper in Kilbeg- 
gan who had served his Excellency 
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with a bowl of exquisite punch, he 
may be said to have inaugurated 
the system which I am now recom- 
mending; and I only wonder wh 

his admirable example has not been 
followed ere this. That foreign 
princes have understood the value 
of chivalrous distinctions by ti 
is well known. That beautifully- 
— road that winds up from 
lorence to Fiesole was made en- 
tirely by tips. To every one who 
contributed so many perches of road 
was accorded a title; and dukedoms, 
marquisates, and countships were 
measured out gby the foot, At 
Lucca, nobility was even cheaper, 
and at Parma, was literally to be 
had for a song. 

It may he said that there would 
be a difficulty at first in inducing 
the menial class to attach to these 
distinctions that value which they 
have in the eyes of gentlemen; 
that, to the coarser apprehension 
of the flunky, “the material guar- 
antee’’ would appeal more power- 
fully than the star or the rib- 
bon ;—and there is, no doubt, some 
force in the objection. It will 
be always easier to "make a flunky 
of a gentleman than a gentleman of 
a flunky. But I trust much to the 
levelling tendencies of the times. 
Yellow plush may hold out for a 
season, but he cannot resist long; 
he will have to come down at last. 
This new Parliament that is about 
to assemble will be a great school- 
master. When we shall find amongst 
our legislators those whose lives and 
ways have hitherto only suggested 
legislation—when we shall see in 
the division those we have hitherto 
only seen in the dock—men will 
learn*to bethink them that the 
world before them is not that old 
world their fathers and grand- 
fathers lived in, but a brand-new 
thing, coined out of household suf- 
frage and latch-key franchise. 

I hope, in ceding the Ionian Isl- 
ands, we have not ceded the right 
to confer the knightly honours that 
pertained to them; for St. Maurice 
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and St. George might do us good 
service as tips in many quarters. 
Nations often stand in want of 
small change, like individuals; 
and just as one occasionally gives 
nothing because he has not less 
than a shilling about him, Minis- 
ters ignore services they do not like 
to recognise with the Bath. 

But above all things let us not 
give up tips. The Germans, whose 
proverbs reveal a philosophy at 
once elevated and homely, have an 
adage that says,—‘“Geben ist gut 
aber Nehmen ist besser.” Now, if 
“giving be good, but taking bet- 
ter,” we can picture to ourselves 
the pleasure of stimulating a mor- 
ality higher than our own every 
time we give a “ fiver.” 

The counsel comes from that great 
people which has given us meta- 
physics and sauer-kraut, and can- 
not be despised. 

Were I to suffer myself to enter 
upon the advantages of introducing 
cordons and orders as “tips domes- 
tic,” I might be led into an amplifi- 
cation which in these papers I have 
strenuously avoided, preferring ever 
to be merely suggestive, and never, 
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in sermon-fashion, drawing out my 
cable to the fineness of a pack-thread. 
My own household is on too small 
a scale to admit of the experiment, 
not to add that it represents so 
many and such strange nationali- 
ties that my natural history would 
be sorely puzzled to discover the 
appropriate beast or animal that 
would appeal to the sympathies of 
each; but I entreat some of those 
more blessed by fortune and infor- 
mation to test this problem, and see 
if Mary Anne would not be delight- 
ed with honourable mention, and 
James be satisfied with a star. 

Those small States of Germany 
lately absorbed by Prussia must 
have a number of useless decora- 
tions. Why would not some of those 
intriguing Israelites, who send sec- 
ond-hand uniforms to the colonies, 
make a bid for these? and thus 
a gentleman going down for his 
partridge season to a friend’s house 
could take a supply of Hesse-Cassels 
and Holsteins with him, along 
with his patent cartridges. I war- 
rant me he’d bring down the game- 
keeper even should he miss the 
woodcocks, 


THE TURCO-GREEK AFFAIR. 


If the Conference, which we are 
now assured is to meet at Paris, 
should succeed in a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Turco-Greek dispute, 
the result should be hailed by us 
in England as a most welcome 
event, since, on the principle known 
to lawyers as like case like rule, it 
would have settled the vexed ques- 
tion of Fenianism with ourselves. 

All that the Greeks have been 
doing in Crete; all that sympathy 
with discontent, taking the shape 
of an armed intervention and a 
guerilla war, is pure Fenianism; 
and if anything were wanting to 
show how Phenician are Irishmen, 
the similarity of plan and procedure 
in this rebellion would go far to 
establish the fact. 


The Turks, like the English, ask 
to be let alone; they do not pre- 
sume to say that the government 
of Candia is perfect any more than 
that of Ireland; but they loudly. 
declare that neither Petropaulaki 
nor Brightoffotos have hit upon the 
true remedial measure; or that 4 
state of chronic insurrection was 
ever favourable to the peaceful de- 
velopment of any nation, or to its 
progress towards wealth and hap- 
piness, 

The Greeks maintain the reverse, 
translating the maxim, “ Nihil hu- 
manum a me alienum: puto ”—show 
me a row and I'll join it. They 
protest that they have a distinct 
mission to aid disturbance wherever 
they see it; and that, because the 
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great Powers once made the signal 
blunder of constituting them into 
a kingdom, the very anomaly of 
their origin absolves them from all 
necessity of decent behaviour. If 
one would not expect that a youth 
brought up in a foundling hospital 
would be an eager advocate for the 
law of primogeniture and the theory 
of entail, one might at least hope 
that he would not devote himself 
to the attack of these strongholds 
simply for the accident of his birth. 
And yet this is~ precisely what 
Greece is doing at this moment. 
Her theory is this: The formation 
of our kingdom originally was a 
protest against the Turks; let us 
employ this fact steadily, persist- 
ently, and perseveringly, and there 
is no saying to what it may not lead 
us. A permanent soreness in the 
Levant is an immense aid to Rus- 
sia, who likes chronic discontent 
far better than open war. This 
spirit of complaint has already 
gained us the [onian Islands from 
England; and though Cvrfu has 
been ruined by the cession, and the 
whole population beggared, Greek 
patriotism has won a splendid vic- 
tory, and the “grand idea” has 
been sensibly aided on its way to 
complete success. 

The “grand idea” proceeds on 
this assumption. The Turks are 
an indolent, ignorant, besotted race, 
sunk in the barbarism of a religion 
the enemy to all progress, and 
themselves ethnologically incapable 
of any high development in civili- 
sation. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, are an acute and highly intel- 
lectual people. We have great 
natural gifis, very fine traditions, 
and a boundless ambition, to prove 
to the world that the admirable 
spirit by which we have administer- 
ed our resources at home, nursed 
our credit abroad, suppressed bri- 
gandage, and developed industry, 
would be profitably employed in 
civilising Albania and cultivating 
Thessaly. 

I have listened to ceaseless vari- 
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ations on this history for the Jast 
month or so, performed, I am bound 
to say, with no ordinary skill, and 
urged with an amount of eloquence 
not always easy to resist. 

I do not readily give up my Turk, 
I am more hopeful of him than 
Lord Stanley is. His great defect 
is his slowness; but, in the name 
of all truthfulness, is he slower than 
the German? Is there not as much 
‘go” in him as you will find from 
the Baltic to the Tyrol? But if he 
were not anything of what I be- 
lieve him, and were all that his 
enemies declare him to be, we want 
him, and we want him to be ex 
where he is; well knowing that 
whenever he goes he will be re- 
placed by what we shall not like at 
all, and what will give us most pal- 
pable reasons for the antipathy. 

I see what you are driving at, 
said my great friend, Prince Asca- 
rides, tome. I see your drift—you, 
like the mass of your countrymen, 
blindly imagine that we are Russian 
in our hopes and in our sympathies. 
You believe that, living under the 
same Church, we accept a'l the Rus- 
sian ambitions as our own. There 
never was a greater error. First of 
all, the whole spirit of our people 
is opposed to Russian sentiment, 
which, even in the Church itself, 
exhibits the difference of race. We 
acknowledge no head, no Pope, 
whatever. Lach parish priest is his 
own diocesan, The democracy we 
cling to pervades our theology, and 
we assert our freedom in spirituals 
as in temporals. 

It is true Russia has always be- 
friended us, but we know why. It 
is her own cause she has been sus- 
taining, not ours. Russia at Con- 
stantinople would be more fatal to 
us than to any other people. Their 
presence in the Bosphorus would 
sweep our whole mercantile navy 
from the Levant. We have accepted 
Russian aid as the Italians accepted 
French assistance against Austris; 
but we are not less civilised than 
Italians; and we are ready to-mor- 
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row to show our ingratitude to our 
benefactors if you can onjy prove 
to us that we are safe in the display. 

Make us strong enough at the 
expense of Turkey; let us annex 
Gandia and occupy Thessaly, and 
you shall see what gratitude will 
bind us to Russia. Just as Italy 
was powerless against Austria till 
France intervened, so are we unable 
to inflict any great wound on Turkey 
without Russian assistance. But 
whose policy has reduced us to this? 
You of the west of Europe—France 
and England—only able to compre- 
hend one danger—the march of 
Russia on Constantinople—will not 
see that we are your real allies. 
We never can be a dominant power 
in the Levant to give you real 
trouble, but we can be a most im- 
portant outpost. Make us only 
strong enough to hold our own, and 
to deelare our ingratitude as openly 
as Italy has done; enable us to 
say that for the past we have no 
memory—that we only accepted 
Russian aid because we could get 
no other, and that we took rubles 
because no one offered us napoleons; 
—raise us to this pitch of national 
greatness, and if we do not show 
ourselves as perfidious as the Ital- 
ians, call me not Greek! 

This is a view of the Greek ques- 
tion so new to me, and so sugges- 
tive, that I cannot but give it to 
the world while the Congress is 
still sitting; and I only regret that 
the distinguished Greek, whose 
logic in urging this question has 
so affected my own conviction, has 
not a seat at that council-board to 
display his persuasive powers where 
~~ might prove effective. 

ow all this, I say, is very Fen- 
ian! What Russia has been to the 
Greeks, America has been to the 
Irish. Paddy knows well—none 


better—that he is not loved in the 

United States; he understands 

thoroughly the social status assign- 

ed him—a bench a little higher 

than the niggers; he feels bitterly, 

resentfully, with what grudging- 
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ness he is received into the Union 
at all; and even when admitted, 
that his eg is that of a helot. 
Still, he his compensation for 
all these indignities. It occasion- 
ally suits the course of events in 
America to display an ostentatious 
insolence towards England, and 
when such a time comes round 
the Irish'ticket is in the ascendant. 
Fenianism is the back-water of this 
flood. It is the Yankee acceptance 
of the Irish bill for work and la- 
bour done in the State’s berm 

Now, I say, if the in 
which, however, I don’t believe— 
can see their way to a settlement 
of the Turco-Greek contention, 
their counsels may be of great value 
to ourselves in our home-troubles. 
It may be that they will say, Let 
the Turks give up Candia; which 
would- mean, Let us cede Ireland. 
Be it so. They could not find us 
in a more giving mood; and per- 
haps it might be arranged that the 
same day the Spaniards walk in- 
to Gibraltar, the stars and stripes 
should float over the Castle of Dub- 
lin. One advantage of this arrange- 
ment cannot be over-prized. It 
will save the Government from the 
perils of the Irish Church fiasco, 
which are already giving them an 
“unpleasant quarter of an hour,” 
and the “ Irish difficulty,” as they 
are fond of calling it, will be done 
with for ever. 

That the Congress can come to 
any conclusion better than a weak 
compromise of the dispute is not 
to be hoped for, Nothing but a 
war can really settle the question. 
Not a small war, such as a war be- 
tween Turks and Greeks must be, 
but a war which shall engage all 
the great Powers of Europe. 

The interests of the consulting 
parties are too diverse and too 
opposed to lead one to any more 
hopeful view. We know pretty 
well whither the ambition of Rus- 
sia tends, nor have we much doubt 
what are the designs of France on 
Egypt, strengthened as they are by 
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the interests involved in the Suez 
Canal. Prussia has her own game 
to play in the Danubian Provinces 
—a game which her daily-increasing 
soreness with Austria invests with 
unusual interest. As for ourselves, 
Wwe cannot give up the road to 
India unless we reconcile ourselves 
to give up India itself. Is it at all 
likely that such diversity of objects 
can lead to agreement? Can the 
diplomatists do anything more than 
the journalists, when they have snub- 
bed the Greeks, and told the Turks 
to be more tolerant? When they 
shall have said to the Greeks, “ You 
must behave better,” and to the 
Turks, “ You must show more pa- 
tience,” all will have been said, and 
the great suit will simply have been 
deferred to another assize. 

Some people who are or who 
affect to be wiser than their neigh- 
bours, say that Russia will intrigue 
to protract the negotiations “till 
peng, al the ice breaks up in 
the Baltic, and her fleet shall be 
free to move; and the same astute 
diviners of motives assert that 
America has engaged herself to side 
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with Russia should a naval war: 
break out in the Levant. LEither or 
both of these conjectures may be 
true. Of one thing we may be 
certain: without the full assurance 
of being supported, Greece dare not 
assume the confident tone she ig 
taking; nor would the Greek mer- 
chants who are scattered along the 
shores of the southern seas be..so0 
ready to make the enormous sacri- 
fices they are making, if the cause 
did not, to their eyes at least, pro- 
mise favourably. 

Never did a small nation regard 
the approach of war with a stronger 
people with less of apprehension, 
What reasons they may have for 
this confidence I cannot pretend to 
say. I simply declare the fact, that 
if the Turks decide for war, the 
Greeks will not decline the combat; 
and probably the conference could 
do nothing better than give them 
a month to determine the issue, 
Though the Greeks would stand 
“low” in the betting, if it was to 
be a “match against time,” there 
are sporting men who would like to 
take odds against them, 
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CHAPTER LIL. 


A ona, old-fashioned, magnifi- 
cent room, growing dim and sha- 
dowy in the twilight; a room fit 
to be haunted, lined with shelves 
full of hundreds of old books; 
a room that seemed really to 
be haunted, as the white busts 
gleamed out spectrally through the 
growing darkness, Far-stretching, 
silent, and solitary: so large, that 
the one living figure in it was almost 
lost and swallowed up in space; 
so dreary in its vastness, that it 
was wonderful any living creature 
could endure to stay there, 

Four great windows, side by 
side, looked out on a terrace, where 
a fountain played, and cold white 
nymphs stood as if turned to stone 
while they danced. The terrace 
was solitary, like the room that 
opened on it; only at one of the 
windows, leaning against the frame, 
and keeping a steady watch through 
the glass, was a man. The light 
was so dim even there that his 
figure was but just plainly dis- 
cernible; but it could be seen that 
he was not old—not, perhaps, quite 
young, but under middle age— 
slender, pale, worn. His profile 
against the window looked almost 
too delicate for a man; and his 
hand was painfully thin. That 
was all that could be seen—even 
that only now and then when he 
held up his watch to catch the 
light on its face. 

Suddenly a soft, almost stealthy, 
foot came along the gravel. A 
woman wrapped in a large cloak, 
with the hood drawn over her 
head, came on to the terrace; the 
library-window swung open and 
she stepped in. 

‘It is really you, Helen, 
length!” 

“Am I late? 
sooner.” 

“Not very late—but you come 


at 


Icould not come 


so seldom now. I suppose I am 
impatient.” 

She let him take off her cloak, 
and stood quite passive while he 
looked at her for a moment and 
then bent down and kissed her. 
She was in a very simple evening 
toilette; a little woman, but finely 
and fully proportioned; old enough 
and beautiful enough to have suited 
a much richer style of dress than 
the plain white she wore; and 
with a kind of steady calm about 
her, even while she met her lover. 

“Close the window, please,” she 
said, in her composed musical voice ; 
“T want to have a long talk with 
you, Philip.” 

He obeyed gladly. “I have 
scarcely seen you for a week,” he 
answered, “and I have good news 
to-night.” 

“You see me three times every 
day—is not that enough ?” 

“Tf you call that seeing. Are 
there to be no more ) mm 
Helen?” 

“T am afraid not. I did not 
make much progress last winter. 
My aunt noticed it.” 

His face glowed. “ Last winter ? 
No. But it was not altogether my 
fault. How often did you miss 
coming?” 

“Several times, certainly. And, 
Philip, you know my reason.” 

“Lord Daintry was here, and 
you were often occupied.” 

“Other people as well as Lord 
Daintry were here, and I did not 
wish our secret to be discovered. 
You would certainly have ruined 
yourself if Ihad not been cautious 
for both.” 

“Perhaps you are right. But, 
Helen, it is hard to see so little: of 
you asI do now.” 

She was silent for a moment.. 
She had sat down in a great carved 
arm-chair that stood near the win- 
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dow, and he, standing opposite to 
her, leaned against the projecting 
side of the recess, and kept his 
eyes constantly on her face. 

“Listen!” she said, looking up 
at him witha faint colour flicker- 
ing over her calm features. ‘ Don’t 
you think that this constant dis- 
simulation has lasted long enough ? 
Don't you think this secret-keeping 
ought to be put an end to?” 

“Do you consent, then?” he 
cried, eagerly. “Will you risk all 
at last and let me speak ?” 

“Hush! hush! You misunder- 
stand——” 

“For three years,” he went on, 
quickly, “we have been living 4 
lie; better the truth with any 
penalties it may bring, than to go 
on like this!” 

“Yes, I am glad you think so.” 

“My darling, I began to fear I 
cannot tell what. Only to-night, 
as I waited, I thought you had 
tired of me; and now you will 
give yourself to me openly!” 

He knelt at her feet—he took 
one of her hands and covered it 
~with kisses, 

“Stay,” she answered. ‘Don’t 
deceive yourself, or let me deceive 
you—that, at least, I have never 
done.” 

Something in her voice sounded 
asif.she were trembling, and forc- 
ing herself to stand on the defen- 
sive against an accusation. She 
laid her other hand over his two 
witha kind of reluctant caress, 

“T mean simply,” she said, “ that 
our engagement ought to be broken 
off.” 

The clasp of his fingers relaxed. 
‘He fell back a little, as if he had 
been struck, then grasped her hand 
more firmly than before. 

“You are jesting?” he asked. 
He dared not assert that it was so 
—Helen Fortescue seldom jested ; 
but he asked it inan agony. 

“No,” she answered, “You are 
hurting me. I am quite in earnest.” 

He got up, turned away from 
her, and went into the darkness of 
the room, staggering and catching 
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at the tables and chairs as he went, 
She sat still by the window, with 
the pale light falling upon her 
golden hair, while she considered 
what she should say next to him. 

He went all the length of the 
room, and came back to his former 
place opposite her deadly pale, but 
ready to listen. 

“T do not know,” she began 
again, “why I have not said this 
before. I have thought it for some 
time. We were very foolish three 
years ago, both of us; but we are 
not children now—not boy and 
girl, that we should not be able to 
give up our romance. My aunt's 
health is giving way, and, as you 
know, her income dies with her; 
when she is dead my uncle will 
have to live less expensively—he 
will think, first of all,-of ridding 
himseif of useless encumbrances, 
In fact, my home here, such as it 
is, is every day in greater danger, 
I ought to think of the future.” 

“ Have you not thought? and I 
for you? Helen, you have been 
faithful to me so long, don’t, don’t 
change now. For heaven's sake 
be patient a little!” 

“Ts it a question of patience ?” 

“Yes, only that. To-day, this 
very day, I have had an engage- 
ment offered me.” 

She raised her head a little with 
a quick inquiring movement. She 
had loved him once, in her fashion; 
perhaps did still. She had been 
used to think that, with his foot 
on the first step of the ladder of 
success, he would certainly reach 
the top. If he had that first step 
now, she might still be true to him. 
But it struck her that there was a 
singular hesitation in his manner, 

“Tt is a good thing,” he went on, 
“almost unhoped-for fortune; and 
yet it has its dark side. I should 
have to leave you for a year.” 

“Well?” she said, impatiently, 
as if that were a light thing. 

“And it comes from a quarter I 
don’t like.” 

“Can you afford to have prefer- 
ences? I cannot,” 
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“No, truly. But this is from 
Mr. Stuart, Lord Daintry’s brother. 
He wants a private secretary, and 
will take me. It is in itself a 
much better thing than this, and 
will lead to something more.” 

“And yet you do not like it? 
Why not, Philip?” 

“T think you know. You will 
say it is foolish; but except for the 
sake of making sure of you, I would 
not take it. With your promise, 
and for your sake, I will.” 

“And that very promise would 
deprive you of it. No, Philip, you 
must take it—the first chance of 
rosperity which has come to you; 
Pt ou must take it without me.” 

“Never. Why, 
should I care for it? 
the necessaries of life 
you.” 

He came to ker side and laid his 
hand softly on her hair, which still 
gleamed golden through the half 
darkness; but she leaned back in 
her chair, moving her head from 
under his touch. 

“T have something to tell you 
also,” she said, “and you will not 
like to hear it. This morning I 
had a letter which is of importance 
to both of us.” 

She paused a moment, shook off 
all hesitation, and went on quickly, 

“Lord Daintry wishes me to 
marry him. He is rich, and Iam 
tired of poverty; he is anxious to 
give me a home, and I am certain 
soon to want one. Ought I to re- 
fuse him?” 

“You have accepted him? Your 
word to me is nothing, Helen?” 
He spoke brokenly and harshly. 

“Not yet. I must answer his 
letter to-morrow.” 

Suddenly he fell, half kneeling, 
before her, grasping her han 
again passionately, 

“You cannot do it!” he cried. 
“You are mine, andI will not give 
youup. I could not live and lose 
you.” ; 

“ Hush, pray hush, dear Philip!” 
she answered, soothing him as if he 
were an intractable child. “You 


but for you, 
IT have all 
here—and 
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see that I have come to consult you. 
Ihave done nothing, said nothing, 
yet, that you need complain of.” 

“You come to consult me?” he 
repeated, bitterly. ‘Do you come 
to ask me whether I will give you 
up to this man who is rich, and can 
make you a Countess?” 

“ Honestly, yes.” 

“ And you said you loved me!” 

“T did—I do. But you know 
what I am, and what our prospects, 
both of us, are. I don’t think I 
could bear to live in a small house, 
to have everything about me poor 
and miserable and straitened. It 
has been bad enough here as a de- 
pendant. It grows worse and worse 
as I grow older. I am weary of 
my life. Release me, Philip. t 
us each seek something better for 
ourselves than this hopeless wait- 
in “es 

‘I too am weary of my life,” 

He got up and stood facing her; 
while she also, startled by some- 
thing in his tone, rose, and waited 
with her hand upon the arm of her 
chair, 

“Helen,” he went on, “there has 
been one inequality between us al- 
ways. You have, where you choose, 
an iron will. I am naturally weak, 
easily persuaded. You have made 
up your mind to break your word 
to me, and to marry this Earl. You 
will do it. But for onceI am as 
resolute as you. Here, in this very 
place where three years ago you 
prowwnne solemnly in the sight of 
1eaven to be my wife—here, where 
you have over and over again re- 
peated your promise, I tell you I 
never will release you from it. Go, 
marry whom you will—get all the 
good you can from your bargain; 
but, married or single, rich or poor, 
living or dying, you are mine!” 

He had raised his hand with 
a threatening gesture. His words 
sounded like a curse. For all her 
steady nerves, she shuddered. 

“Philip! hear reason—let me 
speak ” she cried, 

“Nomore. IfI have been blind, 
it has been wilfully. Now I see. 
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But you are bound, now and for 
ever, in Life and in Death.” 
He broke from her; and rushing 
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away, through the window, past 
the white nymphs, was lost in- 
stantly in the darkness, 


OHAPTER II. 


The little church at Gays- 
borough stood within the park. It 
was older than the present Hall— 
smal!, quaint, and very peaceful in 
its aspect. The Hall had seen many 
changes—had had its days of splen- 
dour and of utter ruin—of renewal 
and of gradual decay, following the 
varying fortunes of its lords; but 
the church, through its centuries of 
existence, had lost little and gained 
much. It had been draped with 
black for many a funeral; it had 
been decked with flowers for many 
a bridal; hidden away in its old 
registers lay the chronicle of each 
generation from Sir Hugh Gays- 
borough, in the time of Henry 
VIII, to Edward, last of the race, 
who had been obliged to marry a 
rich woman lest the scanty remains 
of his father’s lands should slip 
from him even while he lived. 
And to-day there was to be another 
wedding from the Hall. 

The morning had been fair and 
lovely—village children were out 
early gathering flowers and weav- 
ing garlands, according to their 
custom, to strew the bride’s path; 
but at ten o'clock all changed. A 
heavy black cloud rose up from 
the horizon, and passed before the 
sun; a strong, fierce wind seemed 
to follow it, and, shrieking round 
the church, swept the flowers from 
the path, and tore down the arch 
above the gateway. It fell with a 
erash upon the roof of the car- 
riage, which that moment passed, 
carrying Helen Fortescue to her 
marriage. The _ startled horses 
plunged, and could hardly be 
drawn up at the church door; but 
the bride stepped out, calm as ever, 
though her face was deadly pale, 
and its delicate lines drawn into 
unnatural hardness. Her uncle, a 
feeble querulous old man, followed 


her trembling, and as they passed 
into the aisle the storm burst, 
Sheets of rain fell like a deluge, 
vivid flashes of lightning shone, 
and quick terrific peals of thun- 
der rattled over the building. The 
party gathered round the altar, but 
there was a minute’s pause while 
the clergyman waited for a lull in 
the storm before he commenced 
the service. 

The lull came—heavy, deathlike, 
ominous. The darkness seemed to 
increase, but through the silence 
the clergyman’s voice was heard, 
low and unsteady at first, but rising 
fuller and clearer each moment, till 
he came to the words, “If any man 
can show just cause why they may 
not lawfully be joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter for 
ever hold his peace.” 

Then, at that instant, a peal of 
thunder, louder than before, shook 
the building; crash after crash it 
came, and in the midst of it a voice 
cried, “There is cause. Before God 
I forbid this marriage.” But the 
thunder and the voice ceased, and 
the speaker was invisible. The 
frightened guests looked at each 
other, and then into the dim cor- 
ners and recesses of the church, 
but there was no one but them- 
selves, and the old sexton cowering 
and trembling behind a monument. 
The bride caught at the altar-rail, 
but neither cried out nor fainted; 
the bridegroom glanced _ round 
haughtily, hiding his dismay under 
a show of pride. The vicar, step- 
ping back, called aloud to the un- 

nown to come forward, but none 
answered. A second and a third 
time he called, but in vain. _ Then 
they began to say that. it must 
have been fancy—that the thunder 
had sounded like a voice—and that 
the marriage should go on. 
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So it went on. “I require and 
charge you both, as you will an- 
swer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, that if either of 
you know any impediment why 
ye may not be lawfully joined 
together-——” 

A strong shudder seized the 
bride, and shook the cloudy folds 
of her veil; but she repressed 
it, making no sign of hesitation. 
Then, in the pause after that solemn 
adjuration, there came another mys- 
terious response, audible through 
all the church; an_ inarticulate 
sound, that was neither sigh nor 
groan, but more full of despair 
than ever was either. And _ still 
there was no one visible. It might 
have been some strange effect of 
the wind, which still swept in 
stormy gusts round the building, 
rattling the windows and whist- 
ling through crevices in the stone- 
work. But, whatever it might be, 
it was not repeated. The marriage 
went on, and Helen, Countess of 
Daintry, turned from the altar to 
receive the congratulations of her 
friends. 

“But oh, my dear,” said one old 
lady to her granddaughter, as they 
drove home to the Hall, “ it is an ill- 
omened wedding. She tried hard 
for him, and she has got him; and 
I believe in my heart that she is 
a@ woman who would get what she 
wanted if she had to step over the 
body of her best friend to reach it. 
But it is a strange wedding!” 

“Grandmamma, don’t say such 
horrid things! She is excessively 
handsome, and clever, and charm- 
ing. J don’t wonder he fell in 
love with her.” 

“Charming!” and the old lady 
laughed scornfully. “Yes, they 
say poor Philip Conway found 
that out long ago—as well as 
others.” 

“Philip Conway ? 


Her uncle’s 
recretary ? Why, grandmamma, you 
would not let me be civil to him.” 
“You? that’s a different thing. 
He’s her cousin a few times re- 
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moved, and quite as good as she is, 
However, it’s not my affair—nor 
yours, Ugh! what rain!” 

The bridal party reached the 
Hall while the storm was still at 
its height. They sat down to 
breakfast; and the depression and 
sense of awe which had been in- 
spired by the tempest, and by the 
interruption of the service, passed 
gradually away. Speeches were 
made and toasts drunk, and the 
bride looked calm and lovely, and 
—except that she appeared perhaps 
a shade too calm—was perfect in 
her part. But she stayed not one 
unnecessary moment. Her silent 
will broke up the party, and she 
found herself for the last time in 
her own simple solitary chamber. 
Her dress was changed, and she 
was ready for her journey, but at 
the very last she desired to be left 
alone. Then she locked the door, 
and listened intently for a mo- 
ment. She took a key from a 
hiding-place in the back of her 
wardrobe and unlocked the only 
drawer which was not empty. Even 
in that there was not much—a 
small packet of letters and notes, 
a small likeness dorfe in water- 
colours, a@ book of verses, She 
took them out, lifting them with 
strange tenderness, and carried 
them to the hearth. That morn- 
ing she had said she was chilly, 
and asked for a fire—it still burned 
brightly. She moved the coals, 
making a hollow in the hottest 
place, then quietly put the whole 
pile of things she held down ‘into 
it. Then she clasped her two 
hands together, almost wringing 
them, and with a long, sobbing 
sigh, watched the fire gradually 
devour them. 

But when she turned away and 
opened the door, and met her 
uncle coming up to fetch her, she 
went forward smiling to take his 
arm, without a cloud on her face. 
The old man was trembling and 
infirm, and they went slowly along 
the gallery till they drew near the 
staircase, when there were voices 
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heard speaking loud and angrily 
below. All at once they ceased, 
and Philip Conway, dripping with 
rain, splashed with mud, torn, di- 
shevelled, panting, rushed up the 
stairs in great strides. Face to 
face with the uncle and niece he 
stood a moment, labouring to speak 
—then suddenly his figure swayed, 
and he fell heavily forward at their 
feet. 

One shriek burst from the new- 
made Countess. Her  busband, 


standing below waiting for her 
coming, heard it, and came to her. 
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Others, servants and guests, came 
too. They lifted aside the body 
and let her pass. “ He has fainted” 
she said, in her soft steady voice; 
and behind her they said, “He ig 
dead!” 

The carriage stood at the door, 
Why should she delay her going 
because Philip Conway had fainted, 
or died, in her sight? The Karl 
and Countess were well upon their 
way when the surgeon said those 
few words to Mr Gaysborough, 
“Quite dead. Disease of the 
heart.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ten years since Helen Fortescue, 

or and handsome, was changed 
into Helen, Countess of Daintry, 
rich and powerful, Ten years 
since Philip Conway was lifted, 
dead, out of the bride’s path. 
Nearly ten years since Gaysborough 
passed into the hands of strangers, 
and the story of that ill-omened 
wedding-day began to fade among 
the other traditions of the “old 
family.” 

But in a distant county Lady 
Daintry shone as a star and reigned 
asa queen. No one had yet begun 
to say that the star was paling, 
the queen losing her inherent right 
or power of ruling. The Earl was 
her first subject—no more. Over 
him, and over the rest of the world, 
she maintained her ascendancy by 
two forces, distinct but allied—her 
beauty and her will. As for her 
beauty, it had not waned by so 
much as a shade. It had shone 
out, after her brilliant marriage, 
in the most wonderful perfection 
—a beauty not only above ques- 
tion, but above criticism—imperial, 
absolute. She might have been a 
beggar-maid, or a king’s daughter 
—people soon ceased to trouble 
themselves with her antecedents; 
she made her beauty serve for 
family, fortune, and training. Thus 
she gained her throne; having 
gained it, her will kept it. 

And now that she had been so 


long a successful woman, one class 
of persons alone spoke evil of her, 
To her maids she was no divinity, 
There were enough of them; for 
she seldom kept one about her 
more than a few montis, and they 
all went away in the same mind, 
“She has an awful temper,” they 
said, “and seems as if she never 
could be quiet for a minute, All 
the money in England would not 
pay one to face her, as she looks 
sometimes.” 

One other strange thing was 
known about her. She had con- 
sulted—no one knew on what 
subject—a certain clairvoyant, or 
dealer in supernatural mysteries, 
and had, moreover, been observed 
to change colour when the subject 
was named, and to shudder invo- 
luntarily when disbelief in it was 
asserted in her presence. That she 
herself did believe in things not 
dreamed of in philosophy, was 
the consequent opinion of 
friends-—-but it was a matter on 
which she refused to speak. 

It was the LEarl’s pleasure as 
well as hers that their house in 
Blankshire should be a hospitable 
one. They spent most of the year 
there, and they were never alone. 
No matter how unpromising the 
season, they had always a party, 
and almost always it'was both large 
and gay. There were perpetual 
morning and evening amusements, 
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a continual ebb and flow of dinner- 

ests, and everything to make a 
dinner-invitation worth accepting. 

Perhaps this was the aspect of 
the case which presented itself 
most vividly to the masculine 
minds of the neighbourhood. A 
fine house, a pleasant host, a beau- 
tiful hostess, a faultless dinner, 
and wines not to be equalled in 
the county,—every man could ap- 
preciate these; every man accord- 
ingly prized the Countess’s invita- 
tions, 

One of these invitations was the 
subject of a little discussion one 
evening. It had been sent to 
Ralph Murchison, a young squire 
of the neighbourhood, and he, 
going to his letter-case to find 
something else, had just pulled it 
out and tossed it to his friend and 
guest Captain Conway. 

“Ti includes you,” he said, “all 
right. I was over there playing 
croquet yesterday, and took an 
opportunity of telling the Countess 
I expected you. Before I came 
away she begged me to bring you 
with me to-morrow, which I pro- 
mised. So you are booked,” 

“T don’t believe there’s a soul 


I know there,” Conway answered, 
twisting the note round his fingers. 


“More shame for you, then. 
There’s the jolliest people in Eng- 
land always there, and it’s the jol- 
liest house to meet them at.” 

“Lady Daintry can’t be very 
young,” Conway said, irreverently, 
after a little pause, and through a 
cloud of smoke. 

Ralph went off into a fit of 
laughter. “By Jove! it is easy 
enough to see that you have never 
seen her! The bare idea of talking 
of a woman like that not being very 
young !”’ 

“Well, upon my word, I don’t 
see the joke.” 

“Why, man, she is scarcely a 
woman at all—she is a goddess! 
Do you suppose that because when 
we were smali boys in Lower 
Fourth at Eton she was turning 
the heads of all London, therefore 
she can’t turn any now? If you 
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do, you are considerably mistaken. 
By Jove, there is not another wo- 
man in England to compare to 
her!” 

“Tl tell you my opinion to- 
morrow night.” 

“Oh, I know it beforehand. 
You can’t help yourself. But, do 
you know, I had a kind of half 
idea that she and you must be 


related ?” 
So we are—dis- 


“Had you? 
tantly.” 

“Explain it, old fellow. I only 
wish I could make her out a cousin 
of mine.” 

Conway knocked the ashes off 
his cigar,- stretched himself com- 
fortably back in his chair, blew a 
whiff or two lazily, and then an- 
swered, in a provokingly deliberate 
manner between the puffs, “ Her 
great-grandmother and my graud- 
mother were sisters.” 

“Ts that humbug?” 

“No; truth.” 

“You seem to be pretty well up 
in the relationship, after all?” 

“Yes, I am. Don't you know 
that I was brought up by a maiden 
aunt?” 

“And she made you learn your 
genealogy?” 

“Not exactly. I remember that 
particular relationship for a parti- 
cular reason.” 

“ What was that?” 

“Can’t you let a fellow smoke 
in peace ?” 

“Not if peace means silence; I 
had enough of that before you 
came. Go on.” 

“T remember it because I found 
various allusions to it in some 
papers which belonged to Philip, 
my elder brother.” 

“Never knew you had a bro- 
ther.” 

“Perhaps not. He died ten 
years ago; about that time you 
were ing of when we were in 
Lower Fourth.” 

“He must have been a great 
deal older than you.” 

“ Fourteen or fifteen years, He 
was my half-brother, and I ‘scarcely 
ever saw him. He was my guar- 
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dian, however, the little time he 
lived, and a good one too.” 

“ Did he know Lady Daintry ?” 

“Helen Fortescue she was then. 
He could not very well help know- 
ing her, for they lived in the same 
house.” 

“ How was that?” 

“Philip was the secretary to old 
Gaysborough of Gaysborough, who 
was a distant relation of ours, and 
who had married an aunt of your 
friend’s. She, I suppose, was an 
orphan—at any rate she lived with 
her aunt, and married from there.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that’s all. Poor Philip 
died there—died suddenly of heart 
disease, and what few papers and 
so on he left went to my aunt’s, 
where on her death I found them. 
There were notes and memoranda, 
and Miss Fortescue was sometimes 
mentioned.” 

“T shall introduce you as a4 
cousin.” 

“As you please; but I think it 
would be as well not.” 

Their talk rambled off after that 
to other subjects, and never came 
back to the relationship between 
the beautiful Countess and _ the 
young soldier until the two friends 
were driving to that dinner-party 
which they had discussed over their 
cigars, 

“Well, Charlie,” Murchison then 
said, “will you go in for cousinship 
or not?” 

“Not—at any rate not at pre- 
sent; so please keep quiet on the 
subject.” 

“ As youlike. Here we are.” 

They were all but late. So near 
it, indeed, that Conway had but 
one momentary glimpse of Lady 
Daintry as she received them be- 
fore dinner was announced. He 
found himself, however, at no great 
distance from her at table, and 
Murchison smiled to himself as he 
saw his friend’s eyes turn instantly 
towards her. 

“Ah,” he thought, slily, “he'll 
be glad enough by-and-by to claim 
kindred.” 

But as dinner progressed, Conway 


still looked at the Countess, He 
said nothing to the lady beside 
him—he put away the dishes that 
were offered him—he did nothin 
but stare fixedly at his hostegs, 
Again and again his introducer 
glanced across the table at him; 
with surprise and displeasure he 
noticed this extraordinary  be- 
haviour, and tried to attract hig 
attention. No efforts were of the 
least use. Conway, when spoken 
to, either answered shortly or not 
at all—when merely looked at, 
remained evidently unconscious of 
the look. One after another the 
people who sat near seemed to be- 
come aware of something singular 
in his demeanour: the Countess 
alone paid no heed to it. Perhaps 
she was too much accustomed to 
admiration to be discomposed by 
the regard of a stranger—and yet 
the one now fixed on her might 
have been embarrassing from the 
very fact that it was not admiring. 
What did it express? Fear? gur- 
prise? incredulity? horror? All 
these, perhaps—nothing less strange 
and misplaced. 

“What the deuce does the fel- 
low mean?” Murchison thought to 
himself, uneasily. “Has he gone 
mad all at once? or what is it? 
Everybody is beginning to notice 
him. Won’t I give him a blowing 
up when I get hold of him!” 

But as the long ceremony of 
dinner progressed, Ralph grew more 
and more uncomfortable. He saw 
that the influence of his friend’s 
silence and strange behaviour was 
making itself felt—it seemed at 
last even to reach the Countess. 
She still talked with her usual grace 
to those beside her; but she grew 
slightly paler, and once looked 
for a moment steadily at Conway. 
Murchison, watching anxiously, 
was struck by the fact that, while 
her eyes evidently rested for that 
moment on the young soldier's 
face, his did not change or falter 
as if he met her glance, but rather 
seemed to look over or beyond her. 
She continued her conversation 
and he his gaze. 
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At last, when dinner seemed 
to have lasted twice the ordinary 
time, Lady Daintry rose. The 
‘moment the ladies had passed out, 
and the door was shut, Conway 
turned to the gentleman next him, 
and in a voice full of horror asked, 
“ Did you see it?” 

“See what?” the other returned, 
and Ralph leaned across the table 
to listen. 

“The figure that stood behind 
the Countess—a tall man, who 
mimicked everything she did.” 

The stranger drew a little further 
away; he evidently thought his 
neighbour was mad; and Ralph, 
coming round, took the empty 

lace. 

“Did you see it?” 

“T saw you behaving as if you 
were out of your senses. What on 
earth did it all mean?” 

“T don’t know—except this, As 
we sat down to table there came a 
—a thing—and stood behind Lady 
Daintry’s chair. It seemed to 
come with her into the room, It 
stood there the whole time, now 
on one side and now on the other. 
Whatever she did, it did; and it 
followed her away just now.” 

He shuddered, and Murchison 
shuddered too. There could be no 
doubt that he believed he had seen 
this—thing. 

“But what was it like?” 

“Like the shadow of a man—if 
it was like anything. A shadow 
having substance, if you can un- 
derstand that.” 

“T daresay it was a shadow.” 

“Look at the place where it 


stood. The light is full, bright, 
equally diffused. No shadow could 
be there.” 


“Tmagination, then.” 

“As you will; only never ask 
me to sit in the room with it 
again.” 

Murchison paused for a mo- 
ment. He tried to persuade him- 


self that Conway was practising a 
foolish hoax—that he had had too 
much wine—even that this might be 
the first illusion of a coming fever. 
But none of these theories would 
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stand. Conway was of a cool, in- 
souctant temper, not the least given 
to practical jokes; he had not 
swallowed a single glass of wine ; 
and he had not the faintest sign of 
physical illness about him. What 
he did show were strong, unmis- 
takable symptoms of horror, and 
of perfect good faith. 

Yet it might have been some 
fantastic effect of light and shade; 
and if so, it would certainly not 
reappear in the drawing-room, 

“Come,” he said, “let us go and 
join the ladies. If it wasa shadow 
it will stay there.” 

“Tt is no use. And, to tell the 
truth, I shall be glad to get out of 
the house. Make some excuse for 
me—there’s a good fellow.” 

“And let you go away with the 
idea that you have seen a ghost? 
I thought you had more pluck.” 

“Look here, Ralph, it is no use 
talking in that way. I say nothing 
about ghosts. I only say that I 
have seen——and I don’t know why 
you should not have seen too—what 
I described to you. If I saw it 
again ever so often it would make 
no difference to me, except that it 
is uncanny—more than that, hor- 
rible—to see it standing there 
mocking everything she does.” 
He shuddered. ‘And I suppose 
you don’t entertain any idea of 
trying to lay the ghost, as you call 
it. I doubt whether the Countess 
would thank you.” 

“The Countess? Do you ima- 
gine she has any consciousness of 
it?” 

“How can I tell? All I know, 
you know.” 

“Very well, then, come into the 
drawing-room and try to find out 
something more.” 

He was obstinate, being fairly 
divided now between belief and 
unbelief; and Conway was obliged 
to yield. There were about a dozen 
ladies, young and old, in the room 
when they entered. Lady Daintry 
was sitting on a sofa talking to a 
dowager in black velvet and dia- 
monds, They were a curious ¢con- 
trast—one old, wrinkled, and 
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shrivelled, gorgeous in black and 
scarlet and flashing light; the other 
in the very perfection of beauty, in 
@ rich quaint dress of pure white. 
But behind them, standing so that 
the Countess’s golden hair seemed 
to touch its breast, stood the dark 
shadow. Conway told Ralph by a 
look that it was there. 

They separated immediately, and 
Conway found himself near the lady 
he had taken in to dinner. She 
was the only person with whom he 
had _ the slightest link of acquaint- 
ance, and she, after his neglect, 
was not disposed to be very gra- 
cious. He turned his back upon 
that sofa, and applied himself to 
being civil to her. 

But it was a task beyond his 
powers. He felt himself drawn 
back irresistibly to look at the 


Countess. Other men had now 
come in, and she had left her seat; 
but wherever she went the shadow 
followed her, moving as she moved, 
and keeping always so near that it 
seemed as if she had but to put 


out her hand and touch it. See- 
ing this, Conway soon ceased to 
be able to see anything else. He 
found a quiet corner and pretend- 
ed to look at some photographs, 
but his eyes continually followed 
the spectre. 

Once Murchison came to him. 

“Well,” he said, “is it there 
still? ” 

“Tt stands in the corner, between 
her and the piano. There, that 
girl who is going to play almost 
touched it!” 

As Ralph strained his eyes follow- 
ing the direction of Conway, he be- 
came aware that Lady Daintry was 
watching them both. She moved 
abruptly from the place where she 
stood, and cast a rapid, almost 
imperceptible, glance backward 
over her shoulder. He fancied he 
saw her lip quiver and her colour 
change. Next moment, however, 
she deliberately crossed the room, 
and coming up to Conway, spoke 
to him. 

It was only some question or 
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remark about those photographs 
which he had not looked at; but 
while she spoke, and he answ 

a curious scrutiny was going: on, 
His looks, instead of resting on her 
face, went past her to the thi 
standing close behind; hers seem. 
ed to express suspicion, dis 
uncertainty. Her words were ve 
sweet and gracious, her voice gof 
and unconstrained; but Murchison 
said to himself, “Does she know 
of it? Does she fear anything? 
Is it real after all?” Then he be- 
came aware that the Countess had 
asked a question to which Conway 
gave no answer. She stood wait- 
ing, the expression of her face 
deepening into an_ indescribable 
mixture of pride and terror, as 
he, bending a little forward, was 
wholly absorbed in the discovery, as 
it seemed, of some new revelation, 
Murchison made a step forward, 
The Countess turned suddenly 
away, pale as ashes, and Conway 
drew a deep breath of relief and 
turned to his friend. 

“Ralph,” he said, “I must go, 
Heaven knows why I should be 
the only person to know her secret, 
but I can’t stay here longer and 
keep it. Are you ready?” 

“What was the matter just 
now?” 

“ What could possess her to come 
and talk to me? I told you there 
seemed to be a dark mist about its 
head. Well, while she spoke, it 
leaned over her shoulder, and the 
mist seemed to open. I could see 
its face almost distinctly.” 

“ What was it like?” 

“A corpse! The features set 
and pinched and white—that was 
all I could make out.” 

“She suspects something. Come, 
we had better go.” 

They moved slowly towards the 
door, Murchison stopping here 
and there to speak to an acquaint- 
ance as he passed. But at the last 
moment he again turned to Con- 
way. 

“Look once more,” he said; and 
as he spoke he felt himself shudder, 
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for the horror of the vision had be- 

n to infect him. “Take one last 

deliberate look at her, and don’t 

away any fancies.” 

gy ind obeyed. He _ glanced 
round the room in search of the 
Countess. She was quite at the 
further end, and had her hand on 
the handle of a door, as if going 
out; but at the moment when the 
two friends paused, looking at her, 
some one spoke to her, and she 
turned from the door to reply. 
Murchison just perceived this, and 
then, trying in Conway’s face to 
discover what he saw, took alarm 
at the awful pallor which crept 
over it, and drew him quickly out 
into the hall, 

“For heaven’s sake, what was 
it?” 

For a moment Conway seemed 
unable to answer. His lips were 
white and stiff, his hands trembled, 
and he grasped his friend’s arm to 
support himself. 

“The mist was almost gone from 
about it,” he said at last. “It is a 
corpse, long dead, decaying, livid, 
phosphorescent—I don’t know what 
to say—it glimmers-—it has shreds 
of a shroud hanging about it. Oh, 
it is horrible! it is horrible!” 

He trembled convulsively. Mur- 
chison’s own nerves thrilled. 

“Come into the dining-room a 
minute,” he said; ‘there are two 
or three men there yet, and then 
we'll be off.” 

They went in. It was still early, 
and the host sat patiently waiting 
the ending of a political argument. 
Three or four of the guests were 
absorbed in it; they formed a little 
group at one end of the table. The 
rest of the room was empty. The 
two young men, afler exchanging 
a word or two with the Earl, sat 
down apart, and Murchison asked, 

“You saw it more clearly 
then?” 

“Yes, quite clearly. 
about it now. 
questions after.” 

“Better do it now. It is either 
fancy, or else the most awful visi- 


Don’t ask 
ll answer all your 


tation that ever mortal was subject 
to.” 

“Fancy! I tell you it is no 
fancy. You saw her take her hand 
off the handle of the door ‘when 
that girl spoke to her? Well, the 
—the thing put its horrible hand on 
the handle as if to open the door, 
and its other arm was rownd her— 
not close, not absolutely holding her, 
but making as if it would open 
the door and draw her into the next 
room. But the horror was, that it 
loosed the handle, and raised its 
arm, as I looked, and looked at me 
and beckoned!” 

Their talk was suddenly inter- 
rupted. <A shriek, ringing through 
the house, broke it off. Doors 
opened and shut in all directions ; 
and the whole party, rushing into 
the hall, found servants hurrying 
wildly about, and the Countess’s 
French maid screaming and ex- 
claiming, 

“My lady! my lady! She is dy- 
ing—she is dead—she is poisoned ! 
Malheureuse que je suis!” 

Struggling on with the crowd, 
the two friends reached the door 
of a small drawing-room opening 
from the larger one. In a low 
chair, near the fire, sat the Coun- 
tess, her eyes closed, her face white 


. and rigid. A coffee-cup had fallen 


from her hand, and lay broken on 
the floor—a stream of the dark 
liquid marked her rich white dress. 
Beside her, on a table, was a small 
ease, and the room was full of a 
subtle deadly odour. 

As the bolder or more intimate 
visitors gathered round, following 
the Earl, Conway laid his hand on 
Murchison’s shoulder, 

“There it is!” he said, 
beside her, bending down. 
its arms round her.” 

The rigid figure, so still in the 
midst of the terrified excitement, 
suddenly . moved. The Countess 

opened her eyes. She turned her 
head slowly, as if looking for some 
one close at her side. 

“At last, Philip!” she said, dis- 
tinctly, and died. 


“ close 
It puts 
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THE CHINESE MISSION TO CHxISTENDOM. 


Ir was the dream of Columbus 
that the best way to the Hast was 
westward. It was in search of 
India and China that the illustrious 
navigator set forth on his peril- 
ous voyage over the stormy ocean, 
which he supposed his adventurous 
keel was the first to traverse since 
the creation of the world. He 
thought he had discovered an In- 
dian isle inhabited by Indians, 
when, after his long and sometimes 
despondent sail over the unknown 
deep, he touched at San Salvador, 
and was amply repaid for all the 
dangers and sufferings he had un- 
dergone, and for ali the sickness 
of hope deferred that he had 
experienced for so many long 
years. It was in search of India 
that Cabot, Cartier, Hudson, and 
others set sail in after days to com- 
plete the discoveries of Columbus. 
Cartier thought the way to China 
lay through the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and gave the name of La 
Chine to a little village on the rapids 
above Montreal. Hudson in like 
manner, when he first sailed along 
the northern shore of the island of 
Manhattan, where now stands the 
great city of New York, thought 
he was on the high-road to China, 
And though none of those brave 
mariners understood that a mighty 
continent interposed its barriers 
between their ships and the far 
Eastern climes which they vainly 
endeavoured to reach, yet their 
dream has been realized by a differ- 
ent mode in our day, and the true 
road to the East has been found to 
be westward, as they imagined, 
When the rails are laid in one un- 
broken line from New York to San 
Francisco, the shortest route from 
England to China will be that 
taken by Columbus. Like all men 
of genius, the discoverer of America 
was wiser than he knew, and from 
his great idea and his splendid per- 
formance sprang, in the fulness of 


the appointed time, such blessings 
to the human race as no other tri- 
umph of the human intellect—ex. 
cept the mariner’s compass and the 
art of printing—ever before con- 
ferred —blessings of which even 
now the world sees but the begin- 
ning, and the culmination of which 
no tongue can tell and no imagina- 
tion conceive. 

Having shortened most distances 
by steam navigation and the rail- 
road, and having practically abol- 
ished all distances by the agencies 
of the electric telegraph, the men of 
our day have shorn -of its ancient 
dimensions the huge globe which 
they inhabit. The world is no 
longer vague and vast as.it used to 
be, but less extended in contempo- 
rary thought than Europe was in the 
days of our ancestors. If we mea- 
sure the distance from London to 
San Francisco by the time occupied 
in the transmission of a telegraphic 
message, the two extremes are about 
as close to each other as the two 
streets of a city. All the nations 
of the world have been brought 
into closer contiguity with each 
other, and America to the west, and 
China to the east, find ‘themselves 
in the position of next-door neigh- 
bours. Russia that approached 
China by land, and Great Britain 
that approached her by sea, find s 
new competitor for Chinese trade 
in another great nation which is vir- 
tually nearer to China than either 
of them. China thus ie 
upon on every side, and confronted 
with the ideas and the cupidity 
of Christian civilization, has been 
forced to open her sleepy eyes to the 
existence of the outer world, and to 
recognise the unwelcome fact that 
her ancient policy of isolation and 
non-intercourse is no longer po& 
sible, . 

This tendency of modern eiviliza- 
tion to bring together all the na 
tions of the earth has been long re 
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‘ted by the civilization of Asia 
owe both China and Japan have 
begun to yield—first to force, some- 
times rather unwarrantably em- 
ployed against them, and secondly 
to considerations of commerce and 
self-interest. The war of 18658, 
and the negotiations that ensued, 
brought affairs to a climax, and ex- 
torted from the unwilling Emperor 
of China the right of the European 
Powers and of the United States to 
maintain their accredited ambassa- 
dors at Pekin; so that in all fu- 
ture cases of misunderstanding the 
Power that was or fancied itself 
aggrieved might negotiate directly 
with the central authority, and be 
no longer forced to take redress 
into its own hands aganist local 
functionaries. It was in conse- 
quence of the more intimate rela- 
tiong since that time established 
between China and the Western 
Powers that China last year took 
the bold step of sending an embassy 
of her own to the Christian world, 
and the equally extraordinary step 
of placing a foreigner at the head 
of it. Only twice before had the 
Chinese Government, during a 
period extending for more than 
a thousand years anterior to the 
Christian era, made an attempt to 
communicate with the Powers that, 
in the pride and conceit of its 
superior wisdom, it contemptuously 
called “ barbarians.” The first at- 
tempt was made by the great 
Kubla Khan, who was Emperor of 
Cathay in the thirteenth century. 
In the years between 1270 and 
1280 of our era, Marco Polo, the 
celebrated Venetian merchant and 
traveller, made his way overland 
through the interior of Asia and the 
wilds of Tartary to China, under- 
going hardships and surmounting 
difficulties and perils innumerable. 
On his arrival at Pekin he was hos- 
pitably entertained by Kubla Khan 
—the same Kubla of whom Oole- 
ridge sings in his ‘Vision in a 
Dream;' he who built the stately 
pleasure-dome on the bank of the 
sacred river Alph, and 





“ Heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war,” 


Kubla was so pleased with the cha- 
racter and conversation of Marco 
Polo as to contract a warm feelin 
of friendship towards him; an 
when the time came at last when 
the Venetian felt the home-sickness 
too strongly upon him to permit a 
longer residence in China without 
danger to health or life, he was 
reluctantly permitted to de 

and —— with a double mis- 
sion—the one to convey a young 
lady of the Imperial family ” far 
as the Persian Gulf, there to be 
consigned to the Shah of Persia, to 
whom she was betrothed in mar- 
riage; the other, to visit the prin- 
cipal Courts of Europe, and make 
known what he had seen, and how 
he had been received in China, 
Marco Polo left the Peiho river in 
the year 1280. The fleet. which 
conveyed him and the princess con- 
sisted of fourteen vessels, each with 
four masts, the largest of them with 
crews of two hundred and fifiy 
men, and all equipped and pro- 
visioned for two years. After es- 
corting the young lady to her lord, 
Marco Polo proceeded to Venice, 
with the intention of accomplishing 
the other objects of his mission, 
which were rather social and com- 
plimentary than political. But the 
design was frustrated. The great 
Kubla died, without receiving news 
of the arrival of his envoy; and 
Marco Polo, from circumstances 
connected with the history and 
affairs of his native city, found him- 
self unable to visit any of the Courts 
of Christendom. The second mis- 
sion was three centuries later, when 
a native Chinese was despatched by 
the Emperor to the Court of Mus- 
covy, with what objects are not 
very well known. That mission 
also proved to be fruitless, The 
envoy attempted to make his way 
northwards and eastwards, and is 
supposed to have perished, with all 
his suite, in the wilds of Kamtchat- 
ka or Siberia. At all events, no- 
thing further was ever heard of 
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him. The third, the most import- 
ant and most remarkable, is the 
mission. of Mr. Burlingame, the his- 
tory and objects of which we pro- 
ceed to explain. 

Three months ago, without pomp 
or parade, and in the quietest and 
most. unostentatious manner, her- 
alded only by announcements in 
the. American press, which few 
Englishmen have the opportunity 
of perusing, the Chinese embassy 
arrived in England from the United 
States. The mission includes 
three ambassadors with their secre- 
taries, attachés, interpreters, and 
suite; and not only represents the 
Chinese Emperor at the Court of 
Great Britain, but it is charged with 
the same mission to all the Courts 
and Governments of  Christen- 
dom— France, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, Russia, and, by no 
means the least among them, to 
the Government of the United 
States. The chief of the mission, 
the Honourable Anson _ Burlin- 
game, is an American; and his two 
associate ambassadors, Chih-T'ajen 
aud Sun-Tajen, are Chinese, and 
mandarins of high rank. They 
represent the oldest civilised Gov- 
ernment in the world—a Govern- 
ment. that was great and mighty, 
and ruled over a large and thickly 
peopled territory, long before the 
days when Israel was captive in 
Egypt, or Abraham and Lot divid- 
ed the pasturages of Arabia between 
them. Seldom if ever has so great 
a mission been conceived. Seldom 
or never before were ambassadors 
intrusted with such high powers or 
confronted with such splendid op- 
portunities. It has yet received 
but scant welcome from the pens 
of our ready writers, and in some 

olit.cal. and commercial quarters 

as been looked upon with mis- 
trust if not with hostility. But 
these feelings will probably wear 
away ag the purposes of the Chinese 
Government become more fully 
known; and the British public, 
once interested in the subject, 
though they may not care te view 


it under its picturesque or senti- 
mental aspect, will not lag behind 
the more enthusiastic Americans. in 
their appreciation of its business 
importance. 

Mr. Burlingame is a gentleman of 
Scottish descent, and proud of hig 
ancestry, as most American Scotg- 
men are. Eleven years ago, when 
the present writer had the honour 
of making his acquaintance, he gat 
in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, as member for one 
of the Congressional districts of the 
City of Boston, in Massachusetss, 
He was an earnest and eloquent 
member of the anti-slavery , 
at a time when it required consii- 
erable courage to avow such un- 
popular opinions, and for the too 
violent expression of which in the 
Senate, some time before, Mr, 
Charles Sumner had wellnigh for- 
feited his life. Mr, Burlingame was, 
next to Mr. Sumner, the most noted 
abolitionist in Congress; and. se 
cond to few either in or out of the 
House for the ability and fearless- 
ness with which he advocated « 
policy of negro emancipation, which 
he justly considered to be a ques- 
tion of even more vital importance 
to the poor white non-slaveholding 
people of the South than it was 
to the negroes, At that time the 
struggle was up-hill work, and there 
seemed but little prospect that the 
Democratic party, which held other 
views on the subject, would be re- 
moved from the conduct of affairs, 
of which, for a long period, they 
had held a virtual monopoly under 
a succession of Presidents of their 
own choosing. But, as all the world 
knows, the Democrats, at the Pre- 
sidental election of 1860, quarrel- 
led among themselves on the slavery 
question, split up into three sec- 
tions, and allowed their opponents 
to snatch a victory which, had the 
Democrats united their forces under 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Breckenridge, or Mr. 
Bell, would have been impossible 
of attainment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, as was natural, the 
most eminent politicians of the 
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jumphant rty looked up to 
as sow President for a share 
of the honours and. emoluments 
of: public life, from which 
had been excluded during a long 
and all but hopeless controversy. 
Among’ the first to receive this 
recognition at the hands of his 
party was Mr. Burlingame, who, 
early in 1861, was offered by Mr. 
Lincoln, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Seward, the post of Ambassador 
from the United States to the Em- 
peror of Austria. Mr, Burlingame 
accepted the mission, and duly ar- 
rived at Paris on his way to Vien- 
na, Here he remained for some 
weeks in expectation of instructions 
from his Government. 

Mr. Seward, in a long despatch 
to his. new Minister—a despatch 
historical, antiquarian, logical, sa- 
tirical) and legal — amused all 
America, and possibly Mr. Burlin- 
game, by informing him that Aus- 
tria was not a “unique” empire— 
meaning homogeneous. It was 
not, however, Mr, Burlingame's 
destiny to visit this “unique” em- 
pire, but to be deputed to another 
and more distant empire that 
really deserved the epithet. Very 
unexpectedly, though not, as it will 
appear, very unnaturally, the Em- 
peror of Austria vonveyed an inti- 
mation to Mr. Burlingame, through 
Prince Metternich, the Austrian 
ambassador at Paris,’ that he would 
not be received at Vienna, Mr, 
Burlingame, like the great majority 
of his countrymen, had sympathised 
with Kossuth, when the ex-Dictator 
made his triumphal tour through 
the United States, after the collapse 
of his efforts to establish the indé- 
pendence of Hungary; but ‘unlike 
the rank and file, he had made 
many eloquent speeches on the sub- 
ject, in which he had spoken or the 
aspirations of the Hungarians for 
independence, and of the policy 
of the Austrian ‘Government, in 
@ manner that “was not pleasant 
either to ‘the Emperor or his ‘ad- 
viserss The Emperor stood upon 
his dignity, and requested the Gov- 
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ernment ‘of ‘the ‘United States to 
accredit to his court some man 


in ‘the! place of Mr. Barlingame 


they whose political antecedetits were 


less objectionably associated | with 
an unsuccessful rebellion’ in “the 
Austrian’ empire.’ As, under ‘the 
circumstanees, there was something 
due to the tion ¥ Mr. Burlin- 
game as well as to the’ ‘of 
the Emperor of Austria, Me Bon 
lingame was nominated by Mf. 
Lincom to the more important, 
though | possibly less comfortable’ 
mission to Pekin. The 

ment was confirmed the " 
Mr. Burlingame shook the dust of 
Europe from his feet, and 

to China; where he remained'in the 
performance of his duties during the 
whole of the great Civil War, 

was perhaps a fortunate - 
stance, ‘for he been present in 
the midst of such « strife, he must, 
like all other politicians of his’ ‘in- 
fluence and standing, have taken 
his side, and made enemies as ‘all 
did, under whichever banner they 
ranged themselves in that bitter 
struggle—enemies that might have 
found fature occasion to thwart his 
advancement or impair his uséful- 
ness. ‘All these dangers he es¢a 

by his‘ absence.’ When he 'returnet 
home the war was at’ an end, ard he 


found himself ‘in the very pleasant 


position, ‘for an ‘American, of being 
the favourite of rival oral , 

It was ‘not’ until Mr. Barlingame 
had been’ upwards of ‘six years in 
China, a diligent student of “the 
laws, customs, manners, hig and 
polities of ‘the people, and ‘had an- 
nounced his intention of retur 
to the United States, that ‘a 
markable offer was made to him on 
the part of the Chinese Government 


Sinee the accession of the t. 
Emperor, whois a child in denat 
teenth year; the ‘actual ruler*'6f 
China has been '' Prince Kung, the 
pep hm Metin 
“e member | 
Semen tends at Pekin to Be 
one of ‘the ablest statesmen of the 
time,’ and by no means resembles 
0 
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the imperial ostriches who have 
for ages hidden their heads in the 
of Pekin, and refused to 

make themselves acquainted with 
the great. world of humanity that 
es or, fights beyond the boun- 
dari of the Chinese empire, Prince 
g, fully aware of the fact that 
moral and/physical forees are great- 
er, and, terrestrial distances less, 
than they were in the. olden time, 
before the power of steam and elec- 
icity had yirtually converted this 
uge globe into one great cosmo- 
pitan city+-of which China and 
ndia may be considered the east- 
ern, the. United States the western, 
d Europe, the central divisions 
—soon became as fully aware of 
the corresponding fact, that the 
old system of isolation and ex- 
clusion, which. had for ages been 
the policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, could no longer be main- 
tained; and that the time had 
come when, in the interest of China 
no less than in that of the world, 
Chinese Empire should for- 
seek admission into the 

mity and brotherhood of the civi- 

ised nations of Europe and Ame- 
rica, The idea seems so obvious 
to the European and American 
mind, that many who do not be- 
stow sufficient thought upon the 
matter underrate the merit and 
enius of Prince Kung. in conceiv- 
ng and acting, upon it, But the 
Prince, though not a revolutionist, 
is the greatest, reformer that China 
. produced; and im resolving, as 
ha. hee done, to break. down the 
moral Chinese wall that separated 
his country from the rest of the 
world, has entitled himself not 
alone to the sme of wisdom, but 
of courage, There were many ways 
which this great, change, in 
inese policy might have heen 
made a oe to te pases of the 
th-—-either promulgation 
of Chinese oftigal documents, by no- 
tification to the diplomatic and eon- 
sular agents of all States represent- 
ed at Pekin and the treaty porta, 
or by the despatch of a sufficient 


number of envoys or ambassadors 
to all the courts,and governments of 
Christendom. Or the Prince mi 
have selected from the many 
men associated with himself in the 
administration of Chinese affairs, 
one person of the highest rank and 
attainments and diplomatic skill 
to travel from kingdom to kingdom 
—from state to state—both in the 
Old World and the New—to re 
sent vivd voce the new iti 
which the ancient Empire 28- 
sumed, and to explain the intimate 
relations into which it desired: to 
enter with. its neighbours, But 
there were no Chinese statesmen 
to be found who, in addition to 
other essential requisites for so high 
& post, possessed sufficient know- 
ledge of the languages and the ideas 
of Ohristendom to be able to enter 
into negotiations with governments 
so many and so varied as those of 
Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Russia, to say nothing 
of smaller, but still important 
powers. Under these circumstances, 
Prince Kung bethought himself that 
one of the Christian ambassadors 
who had resided long enough in 
China to become familiar with the 
character and traditions of the people 
and the wishes of the government, 
might be induced to accept a mis- 
sion from China to Christendom. 
The first person he thought of in 
this capacity was Mr. Burlingame, 
@ statesman who, he rightly thought, 
would be agreeable to the 

and Government of the United 
States, and not unwelcome to those 
of Great Britain and France. The 
late Sir Frederick Bruce, the British 
Minister to China, who had cordi- 
ally acted with Mr, Burlingame in 
all matters during their joimt resi- 
dence in Pekin, was cognisant of 
the proposed arrangement, and is 
understood to, have given it his 


hearty —. After due consi-’ 


deration Mr. Burlingame accepted 


the. mission. Pwo mandarins of 


the second-class, Sun-Tajen and 
Chib-Tajen, an English and 4 
French secretary, and a mnumer- 
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ous suite of attachés, interpreters, 
and other officials, were associated 
with him; and early in the spring 
of last year he set sail for San 
Francisco, to commence the per- 
formance of his duties in the land 
of his nativity. 

It was to have been expected 
among so impulsive, warm-hearted, 
and demonstrative a people as the 
Americans, that Mr. Burlingame 
and his colleagues would be re- 
ceived with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm. It is easy to stir up 
the American people to political 
demonstrations of a kind which 
in slower and less excitable England 
are wholly unknown; but here was 
an occasion entirely novel, highly 
important, and one that appealed 
strongly, not only to the imagina- 
tion of the people, but to their na- 
tional pride and their commercial 
interests. Had the _ plenipoten- 
tiary been in the humour for pub- 
lie dinners—for in America, as 
among ourselves, the public dinner 
is @ political instrument of no 
mean power and popularity —he 
might have traversed the Union 
from extremest west to extremest 
east and received at any city 
at. which he chose to halt for the 
night such hearty demonstrations 
as the wealth of the inhabitants 
could bestow, and been greeted 
with such floods of rhetoric and 
rhetorical buncombe as no other 
people in the world can either so 
effectively discharge or so thor- 
oughly appreciate. It is not often 
that the San Franciscans have 
such an opportunity as the arrival 
of Mr. Burlingame afforded them. 
The city has a resident population 
of 50,000 Chinamen, and of about 
four or five times that number of 
industrious and enterprising Ame- 
rican immigrants from the Atlantic 
sea-board and the older States of 
the Union; so that the Embassy, 
alike in its cosmopolitan, — its 
American, or its Chinese character, 
could not expect to pass without 
an “ovation,” and an “ ovation” 
there was on the 29th of April 
when the spacious banqueting- all 


of the Lick House, the largest and 
finest on the American continent, 
was filled with an enthusiastic 
eae to do nt ea rie 
ter Plenipotentiary, and give f 
Chinese SMteotes the first” gli e 
into the forms, the spirit, and — 
splendour of a civilization so much 
newer than, and go very different 
from, their own, 

Mr. Haight, the Gevernor of Cali- 
fornia, in proposing the toast of 
the evening, “our guest, the Hon- 
ourable Anson Burlingame, the son 
of the youngest and the represen- 
tative of tho oldest government in 
the world,” was both eloquent and 
sensible (the truest eloquence is 
always the most sensible), and de- 
scribed the objects of the missi 
in a manner peculiarly gratifying 
to the San Franciscans, who expect, 
and not without reason, that., the 
trade of Europe to China will .ere 
long flow westward, and that this 
city will be its half-way house, He 
affirmed the mission to be a great 
historical event. It marked the 
entrance of the oldest empite on 
the globe into the great family of 
nations, from which it had for 
thousands of years held scrupu- 
lously aloof 


“ Mercantile enterprise and religious 
devotion,” he continued, “had vainl 
striven to overthrow the barriers whic 
a jealous spirit of seclusion had erected 
and maintained against contact with 
those who were regarded by the people 
of that empire as ‘outside barbarians.’ 
The antiquity of Chinese civilizatiea— 
the perfection to which many of thearts 
had attained among that people—the 
value of some of their egricnlingpl pre 
ducts, especially that far-famed herb 
that ‘cheers but not inebriates '—their 
lack of knowledge of the religion of the 
Bible—had all operated as powerful in- 
eentiveés to efforts, both selfish and un- 
selfish, to open the doors to freedom of 
trade and interchange of products and 
ideas. Opinions ht differ upon the 


question of immi and other sub- 
jects, but there was, and could be, no 
difference of opinion upon the desirable- 


ness of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course with China, and with all the na- 
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tions of the earth. To Californians, the 
appointment by that Government of an 
American citizen to be its organ of com- 
munication with the Western Powers, 
was an event of peculiar interest, The 
discovery of gold in California, and the 
consequent rush of adventurous emigra- 


tion across the plains and mountains, 


had brought the oldest and youngest of 
mations face to face on the opposite 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. The young, 
impulsive, p ive civilisation of 
America was ht into direct 
contact with the ancient, venerable, and 
peculiar civilisation of Asia. Evente, 
some of whith,” he added, “ were per- 
haps not very creditable either to China 
or to Europe, had culminated in liberat- 
ing the Chinese mind from the fetters 
in which it had been bound by centuries 
of exclusion-from Caucasian progress, 
The first result of this liberation was 
the remarkable spectacle they beheld 
that evening, when a citizen of the young 
republic appeared before them as the 
bearer of offers of commerce and amity 
between the Eastern and Western 
world. I will not attempt,” he con- 
tinued, “to picture the grand results 
which, I trust, will flow from this aus- 
picious event, not merely to America 
and Europe, but to China and to man- 
kind. I see in the near future a vast 
commerce springin up between the 
Chinese empire and the nations of the 
West ; an interchange of products and 
manufactures mutualiy beneficial; the 
watchwords of progress and the pre- 
cepts of a pure religion uttered to the 
ears of one-third of the human race 
hitherto resisting with the inertia of a 
dead weight all progress, material, poli- 
tical, social, or spiritual.” 

Then, addressing himself person- 
ally to Mr. Burlingame, he expressed 
a hope, which Englishmen as well 
as Americans may share, “that he 
had accepted his great trust in no 
selfish or narrow spirit, either of 
personal advantage or of seeking 
exclusive privileges for America 
over other nations; and finally, in 
the name of commerce, of civilisa- 
tion, of progress, of humanity, and 
of religion—on behalf not merely of 
California or America, but of Eu- 
rope and of mankind—he bade him 
and his associates welcome and God- 


Mr. Burlingame’s reply—not only 
interesting as being his first public 


utterance upon the subject of hig 
mission, but as being in substanee 
and spirit the same as all his other 
speeches in Washington, New York, 
Boston, and elsewhere—merits the 
attention of the commercial classes 
of this country, as showin sew f 
what China wants in seeking’ ad- 
mission into the commonwealth of 
nations, and what she does not 
want. That it may receive this 
attention as far as the circle of our 
influence extends, we reproduce its 
most important passages, omitting 
the merely local and personal allu- 
sions. r. Burlingame, while he 
was as reticent as a diplomatic 
functionary should be who had not 
yet been received by any of the 
governments to which he was ac- 
credited, spoke very plainly—as 
diplomacy is at last learning to do, 
finding that secrecy and mystery 
are not the best policy in our times, 
whatever they may have been. in 
the days that are gone. He gave 
an interesting resumé of the present 
position of the Treaty Powers to- 
wards China, and of the position 
and destinies of China towards them 
and the world. 


‘“‘There is,” said the ambassador, 
“nothing in the origin of the mission 
that I should not be glad to tell. There 
is nothing—uot one purpose of it—that 
I should be ashamed to conceal. It 
came to me unsolicited ; it was accepted 
in the broad interests of civilisation. You 
said truly, sir” (turning to Governor 
Haight), “when you said that the mission 
would not be used by me in any partial 
or limited sense. If I know myself, it 
shall be conducted only in the interests 
of all the world, This mission is not 
the result of any accident, or of any 
special design; it is the result, the 
legitimate consequence, of events which 
have recently oceurred at Pekin: It 
was not until recently that the Western 
Powers were brought into proper rela- 
tions .with the Chinese Government. 
Previously, affairs went on upon a sye 
tem of misunderstandings, resulting in 
mutual, misfortunes. It was not until 
the year 1860 that the representatives 
of the Treaty Powers met the greet 
men who carry on the affairs of the 
Chinese empire. Coming into personal 
relations with them, their represent- 
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atives had oceasion to modify their 
views as to the capacity of the mem- 
bers of the Chinese Government. and 
as to the intentions of those men. And 
they were led straightway to consider 
how they should substitute for the old 
false system of force one of fair diplo- 
matic action. They addressed them- 
selves resolutely to the discussion of 
that question, and that discussion re- 
suited in the adoption of what is called 
‘the co-operative policy,’ which is 
briefly this: An agreement on the part 
of the Treaty Powers to act together 
upon all material i mPa stand 

ether in defence of their treaty rights; 
and the determination, at the same time, 
to give to these treaties a generous con- 
struction; a determination to maintain 
the foreign system of customs, and to 
support it by # pure administration 
and upon a cosmopolitan basis; an 

eement to take no concessions of 
territory to the Treaty Powers, and 
never to menace the territorial integrity 
of China. These agreements are at the 
foundation of the co-operative policy. 
You will perceive that they leave China 
perfectly free to develop herself in pre- 
cisely such form of civilisation as she 
may desire, at eueh time and in such 
mapner as she pleases. It leaves her 
waters under her own control, and her 
territory safe from aggression or spolia- 
tion. Sach, in brief, is the co-operative 
policy. Ido not propose to speak of 
the protracted discussions which led to 
these results. I did not intend—and it 
would be improper to do so—to speak 
of the action of the living in this regard, 
but I would speak of the dead. There 
is one who is identified wita that policy, 
and with the establishment of justice in 
China, whose name ought never to be 
forgotten or passed over in silence—the 
name of Sir Frederick Bruce, the late 
British Minister at Washington. That 
great man, recalling the traditions and 
the practices of his own country, said 
that they jarred upon the moral sense 
of Ragland, and that hewas ready upon 
his own responsibility to reverse them. 
He was ready to lead againet them: 
and he did lead against them, so fairly 
and so.ably as, in the first place, to 
earn the respect of his colleagues; in 
the second place, to receive the support 
of his country ; and, in the third place, 
to win the admiration of the diplomatic 
world. It is not time yet to of 
the results of that policy. I cannot 
foretel the future; I ean only speak 
to some extent of the recent past. 
And as I do so I must aver that that 
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policy has borne rich fruits, Under 
its inspiring influences commerce 
sprung into being; trade has increased. 
from 82,000,000 to 300,000,000 dol- 
lars; steamboats have been. multi- 
plied; arsenals have been built; light. 
houses are being ereeted; hundreds of 
foreigners have been taken into the 
civil service of China, under the leader- 
ship of some of the ablest men in the 
world. The flag which is above us 
(the imperial fig of China) has been 
adopted as the first national flag of 
China. Wheaton’s International Law. 
has been taken and is become a text- 
book for that great empire. The influ. 
ence of Christian missions has been 
—e nein = Yellow Sea even to 
great plains of Mongolia. A great 
college has been established at Pekia, 
where modern science is to be taught, 
«a8 well as the foreign a peo oy 
great college whieh will be looked up 
to by the eleven thousand students of 
China who go up every three years to 
Pekin to take their “third and fourth 
degrees, and to look, as they term it, 
‘into the mirror of the mind, to see 
what it has to reveal to them. And, 
finally, as @ result, I think, directly of 
that fair and generous policy, it ‘hea 
sent this mission forth on its errand of 
goodwill. As I have said, I will not 
speak at length of ite p I must 
reserve myself for questions as they 
arise; but this I will say, that this 
mission means that China desires to 
come into warmer and more intimate 
relations with the West. It means that 
she desires to come under the obliga- 
tions of international law, to the end 
that she may enjoy the advantages of 
that law. In means that China, con- 
scious of her own integrity, wishes to 
have her questions stated; that she is 
willing to submit her questions to the 
general judgment of mankind. It 
means that she intends to come into 
the brotherhood of nations. It means 
commeree; it means ce; it means 
a unification of the whole human race, 
Though this ephemeral musion may, 
pass away, the great movement will ge 
on. The fraternal feeling of four hun- 
dred millions of people has commen 
to flow through the land of W: 
ton to the older nations of the W 
and it will flow for ever. Who is there 
that would check it? Who is there 
that would say to China, ‘ We wish to 
have no other relations with you than 
such as we establish in our own inter- 
ests and enforce at the cannon’s 
mouth?’ I trust there are none such, 
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I believe, rather, that this fraternal 
meeting is the true exponent of the 
sentiment of the masses of the people. 
I believe this. occasion reflects more 
truly that enlarged s which is not 
alone devoted to trade, but also to eivi- 
lisation and ; that great and 
liberal spirit which would not be con- 
tent with exchanging goods with China, 
but would also exchange thoughts with 
her; that would inquire carefully into 
the causes of that sobriety and that in- 
dustry for which the Chinese are eele- 
brated ; that would learn something of 
the long experience of that people ; that 
would question those institutions which 
have withstood the storms of time as 
to the secrets of their stability; that 
would ask what means that free com- 
pétition by which the son of the lowli- 
est cooly may rise to the highest offices 
in the empire, and that makes scholar- 
ship the test of merit; that does not 
believe that genius is dead in the land 
of Confucius; that does not believe 
the powers of the mind shall no more 
be kindled and burn on the soil beneath 
which rest the bones of the inventors of 
porcelain, gunpowder, of the compass, 
of paper, and printing; that does not 
believe the Christian’s hope should 
cease to bloom where the Christian 
martyrs fell. Ricei, Verbrest, Scheab, 
Morrison, Milne, Bridgeman, Cuthbert- 
son, and a host of others Jived and 
Taboured and died praying and hop- 

that the day would arrive when 
that great nation would stretch forth 
its arms towards the shining banners 
of Christianity and Western civilisa- 
tion. The hour has etruck and the 
day is here.” 

It is only necessary to add to 
this authoritative exposition of the 
wishes of China for her future in- 
tercourse with the world a few 
facts; to show what has been the 

vious intercourse of the world 
with China. There have been faults 
on both sides, but the greater 
faults have been on the side of the 
Buropeans, and notably of Great 
Britain. The Chinese have, doubt- 
less, been in the wrohg in treating 
the Europeans and Americans as 
« outside barbarians;” but have not 
the Europeans been quite as much 
im the wrong in depreciating the 
intelligence and civilisation of the 
Chinese? We were barbarians two 


thousand years ago, and the 

not. And ddicage’ we bate “fae 
faster than they in the interval’ 
they have not been asleep during 
that time, The European error hag 
been the more prolific of the two 
in producing ill feelings and war 
inasmuch as the Chinese only de. 
sired to be let alone; and. the 
Christian natives— often forgetful 
of their Christianity—very obstin- 
ately persisted in not letting them 
alone—treating them in a spirit but 
little more kindly and conciliat 
than that which they displayed to 
the red aborigines of America, to the 
blacks of Africa, to the Fijians, and 
the New Zealanders, Even if th 
did not fall into this extremity 


,of error, they fell into another 


quite as hurtful to the pride 

the Chinese, and srealtl ‘ie 
people—with its aneient tradi- 
tions, its venerable history, its 
humane moral code, its intellec 
tual religion—as if it were a child 
to be taken into pupilage, and to 
be indoctrinated, per fas aut neftis 
into those Western ideas and habits 
which might suit the West, but 
which were unknown to, and might, 
if known, be wholly unsuitable to 
the East. The Chinese, no careless 
or uninterested observers, saw, at 
the same time what had been ‘the 
fate of India—swallowed up piece- 
meal by a foreign trading company, 
that, advancing from small things 
to great, had ended by converting 
a splendid native empire into an 
appanage and dependency of an 
alien and distant Power, There 
still remain amongst us too many 
politicians—commercial and un- 
commercial—who would perpetuate 
the policy (or impolicy) of force 
towards China, who would. compel 
it to govern itself by our ideas, and 
who would force it to buy’ our 
opium for the demoralization of its 
people, even if the trading com- 
| gy took the untradesmanfike 
orm of fire and sword, the ‘bom- 
bardment of their cities, and_ the 
slaughter of the inhabitants. There 
are others not so truculent who 
would, nevertheless, secure the 
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monopoly of the Chinese trade— 
whether acquired by fair means or 
by fowl—to the merchant# of Great 
Britain; and who look ‘tpon Mr. 
Burlingame’s mission with a consi- 
derable amount of jealousy: | These 
persons, whether they be few or 
many, must reconcile themselves to 
what it has become the fashion to 
call “the logic of facts,” The future 
intercourse between China and the 
Christian nations must' be guided 
by the Christian doctrine of doing 
as they would be done by, which is 
the doctrine of Confucius ‘as well 
as that of Jesus; and'not upon’ the 
barbarian doctrine that, beeause a 
nation, great or small, does not see 
its way to profitable trade, or any 
trade, such nation must be taught 
political economy at the point of 
the bayonet or by the fiery eloquence 
of artillery. In the new relations 
already established and to be still 
further extended with China, it 
must be a question of give and take 
on both sides, and a mutual relin- 
uishment of old prejudices, If the 
Chinese have much to learn from us, 
we also have something to learn from 
them. Among other things we can 
learn from them how to educate the 
le, They are; par excellence, 
the literary nation of the world; 
and their literature, unlike our own, 
does not merely float lightly over 
the heads of the upper and middle 
classes of society, but pereolates to 
the millions who toil for their daily 
bread, so that an uneducated China- 
man, even of the meanest and poor- 
est estate, can searcely be said to ex- 
ist. If all their printed books were 
consumed by fire or otherwise de- 
stroyed to-morrow, @ body of sound 
and wholesome literature, including 
the works of Confucius and Mencius, 
would still exist in ‘the memory of 
more than twenty millions of men, 
and would be reprinted’ without 
the loss of an idea or even of a 
word. So long have they preceded 
us in the establishment of true 
principles in the administration of 
all the minor offices of government 
and of the civil servieé, that it war 
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but the other day that the British 
) bey pe adopted a 


principle 
t has Been'in operation in Obi 
from time imtmémorial — the’ be 
stowal of publi¢ appoifitments’'as 
the. result of @ competitive exutiin- 
ation, In this respect ‘the Chinesé 
are still in advance of us. In Eng 
land a young man miust be nom 
nated by somebody before he can 
compete with others for a civil or 
military appointment. In » Ohins 
the yourlg man can nominate him- 
self as a candidate for the honours 
and emoluments of the State. He 
needs 16 aristocratic s be- 
cause it Ohina there is fio aristot- 
racy but’ that of learnitg—marked 
with the seal of success in the indis- 
sable examination. There is, it 
is true, an aristocracy of wealth—as 
there is and must be in all coun- 
tries; bat official aristocracy is the 
aristocracy of learning and of litera- 
ture. Thus ‘the poorest man of 
merit and eapacity has an infinite- 
ly better chance of rising to ‘the 
highest rank than the rich “man 
whose capacity is either small or 
non-existent. The first-mentioned 
has all the ehances in his favour; 
the latter has none. Such # people 
are not to be taken under 
or American patronage, or 
to be accounted as barburians be- 
cause their ¢ivilisation is different 
from ours, and has not been of 
such’ rapid growth. “Slow ‘and 
sure” has been the motto of hina 
sinee the days of Confucius; and if 
China now appears to be going a 
little faster than it did, the Oheis 
tain nations should not be dis- 
appointed if she does not move 
quite so fast as they would wish; 
and remember, in the case of China 
as if ‘their own, that a liberal 
and ssive government ¢an- 
not always carry a prejudiced peo- 
ple along ‘with it. The seutrality 
of Chinese ‘waters, the integrity 
of ‘the Chinese ‘territory, the so- 
vereignty’ of Chinese law over 
all’ persons, native or foreign, 
inhabiting’ the territory — these 
are demands which the Ohinese 
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have as much right to insist upon 
as France,. England, or America 
have jas regards themselves, and 
within. their own __ jurisdiction, 
These points conceded as from equal 
to equal, an extension of trade— 
perhaps total Free-trade—will fol- 
low in due time between; China 
and all the world. But the go-a- 
head Americans and the enterpris- 
ing English must not be in too 
great a hurry with their railroads 
and their electric telegr or ex- 
pect concessions from the Chinese 
Government—at least not yet a- 
while—for the establishment of 
either. Two powerful but not in- 
superable impediments stand in the 
way. The Chinese venerate to a de- 
gree quite unknown to Europeans 
the graveyards of their ancestors. 
The whole country, populous be- 
yond comparison with any other, is 
populous with these cities and vil- 
lages of the dead—of the dead who 
died thousands of years ago, as 
well as of the dead who died but 
yesterday. And if a railroad com- 


pany in search of a straight line 


were but to threaten the. least of 
these sacred enclosures, the whole 
population would be up in arms to 
revent or to —~ the sacrilege, 
ither the rails must be laid on 
the existing common roads, or the 
religious feeling—it may be called 
the superstition — of the people 
must be modified or softened down, 
before the rail is possible in China, 
In like manner the electric wire, if 
laid, would not be safe among a 
people, especially in the interior, 
who are still very jealous of the 
“outer barbarians;” and its in- 
troduction must be postponed until 
that jealousy subsides, as it is to be 
hoped it will with the increase 
of trade and friendly intercourse, 
The Central Government, with 
Prince Kung at its head, very 
fully appreciate the advantage of 
these things; but the powerful 
local governments, who sometimes 
yield but a very shadowy or fragile 
allegiance to the Emperor, may 
not; and the people may, and do 
for the present, go along with the 
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latter. This is evident from a me 
morial to the Chinese “ Yamen,” 
or Foreign Office, from one of. the 
most powerful Governors-Genera} 
of the provinces; who rules. over 
the two Kiang and a population of 
upwards of sixty millions. ... Thig 
high functionary, Tseng Kwo Fan, 
though he does not wholly op 
the enlightened policy of the ben 
tral Government, expresses some 
doubts of its wisdom, as well ag 
much distrust of the foreignerg 
who come to push a trade in Ching 
against the wishes of the natives, 
“‘ Foreigners in the East and West,’ 
he says, ‘have for several hundred 
years been making and unmaking 
kingdoms, each kingdom wishing 
to deprive its neighbour's subj 
of some advantage, with the 
that its own subjects might ulti- 
mately profit thereby. Their ob- 
ject in coming to China, setting u 
places of business everywhere, a 
trading largely in goods, is to fol- 
low their nefarious devices of de- 
priving others of advantages, and 
to damage our merchants.” Teeng 
Kwo Fan, with a strong faith in his 
own religion, has no fear that,any 
Christian missionaries, however 
numerous and eloquent they may 
be, will make converts among the 
Chinese. He hints that Roman Ca 
tholics and Protestants hate each 
other, while the religion of Con- 
fucius “has not suffered by attri- 
tion through myriads of ages.” He 
objects, however, to railroads, to. the 
admission of foreign steamers,.te 
the inland waters, and to the admis. 
sion of foreign traders to residence 
in the interior, This document 
may show some of the difficulties 
with which Prince Kung has to 
contend; and which all friends of 
the peaceful progress and intercom. 
munion of the nations of the world 
must hope that he will surmount. 
An unpleasant incident—which 
occurred but the other day at the 
port of Yang-chow, and while ne- 
otiations were in pro between 
Burlingame and rd Stanley 
for putting the affairs of China and 
the Western Powers on a better 
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footing—may serve as well as any- 
thing in, the past history of our re- 
lations with the Celestial Empire to 
show how. unexpectedly, and how 
aplortanately, the Government and 
people of Great Britain may find 
themselves"at war with a great un- 
wieldy. power which it is possible 
to injure, but impossible to defeat— 
a power which is always peaceably 
inclined, and the infliction of any 
chastisement upon which is alike 
unsatisfactory and costly to the 
British people, or any other, power 
that runs amuck at such a mags of in- 
ertia and incohesion. The associa- 
ted powers—Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and the United States— 
secured—we might say extorted—in 
1858, from the Chinese Government 
the right of residence and of trading 
for their subjects in certain ports, 
commonly known as “the treaty 
ports.” The foreign and Christian 
residents at these ports were placed 
under the protection of the several 
consulates of the nations of which 
they, are citizens or subjects, just as 
the foreign servants and household 
of an ambassador in London or 
Paris are to a certain extent privi- 
leged, and placed under the juris 
diction, though they are in foreign 
territory, of the sovereigns whom 
their masters represent, and to 
whom they owe allegiance. Cer- 
tain over-zealous missionaries and 
propagandists of the Christian faith 
—as by them understood and inter- 
preted—believing erroneously that 
all China, and not merely “ the 
treaty ports,” was opened up to 
missionary enterprise, took it upon 
themselves, no doubt with the 
very best of those intentions with 
which a certain unmentionable place 
is said to be paved, to lecture the 
Chinese population, in and about 
Yang-chow, on the error and super- 
stition of their religious creed, and 
to revile and throw rhetorical dirt 
on the memory of Confucius, Very 
naturally the Chinese were angry, 
and the missionaries got into trou- 
ble. It is possible that wrong was 
done to these missionaries—“ Ply- 
mouth Brethren” they appear to 
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call themselves—and just as possi- 
ble that it was not; but as the case 
was doubtful, it ought to have been 
submitted to the decision of the Yay 
perial Government at Pekin. But 
instead of this, and in pursuance of 
an old and evil example, the cap 
tains of two British ships of war in 
Chinese waters were appealed to by 
the consul, not to demand redress 
from the Imperial Government, but 
to exact it from the local function- 
aries of Yang-chow at the cannon’s 
mouth. This is not civilised but 
barbarian warfare, and places in 
the hands of a nayal officer the 
ower to involve his country in 
ostilities that may cost millions, 
to avenge injuries that, upon, in- 
vestigation, may turn out to be 
imaginary. If to do as we would 
be done ‘by is alike a divine maxim 
and a Christian duty, as none will 
deny, the British people have only 
to imagine what, their feelings 
would be if it were possible that 


the case of China and land 
could he hate and a ans 
should happen to be the more 
powerful and aggressive nation of 
the two. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that half-e-dozen manda- 
rings of the ninth class, zealous 
ropagandists of the doctrine of Con- 
se ho en alike in Moses 
and Jesus Christ and the whole 
theology of the West—should land 
in the East India Docks or else- 
where on the Thames, and, proceed- 
ing to ilar gy Aldgate, Corn- 
hill, Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, eet 
Street, and Charing Cross, should 
hold forth at each halting-place 
against Christianity, denounce its 
churches as temples of sting its 
priests as emissaries of the devil, 
and proclaim their mission to. be 
the introduction of a purer faith 
among the benighted English people. 
There would be a row of course,—or 
British human nature would be re- 
volutionised, The holy men—holy, 
at all events, in their own esti- 
mation—if not submitted to the 
tender mercies of Judge Lynch, 
and hung up to the nearest lamp- 
post, would receive more cuffs and 
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buffets than applauses, and might 
think themselves fortunate if they 
escaped with their lives. Fancy 
their appealing to the Ohinese ‘con- 
sul, and that functionary sending 
down to a ClHinese ‘fleét, anchored 
somewhere off the Nore, to steam 

and bombard London, on his 
failure to obtain the support of the 
British law to protect the Chinese 
firebrands, and punish the insult- 
ed citizens of the metropolis,—and 
we have a counterfeit presentment 
very similar to some British pro- 
ceedings in China. It is virtually 
what was done the other day at 
Yang-chow, and what has fre- 
quently been attempted upon ques- 
tions of the surréptitious introduc- 
tion of either our theology or our 
yr into an empire that consider- 
ed both of them to be equally unde- 
sirable. 

It is clear, from the treaty that 
Mr. Burlingame has already conclud- 
ed on the part ‘of China ‘with the 
Government of ‘the United States, 
as ‘well as fromthe similar treaty 
which he has partially negotiated 
with Lord Stanley and Lord Claren- 
don, that the day for the bullying of 
China has passed; and that if any 
of the European Powers declares 
war against that empire, it must be 
after the same efforts at an honour- 
able and satisfactory understanding 
have been made and failed, as 
would be employed in the event of 
a rupture between themselves, No 
doubt this would’ have been the 

ractice of Christendom towards 

hina if the Chinese Government 
had’ not shut itself up in'proud iso- 
lation, and refused to listen to any 
other argument than that of force. 
The Chinese Government has at last 
discovered the unwisdom of this 
course, and by its own action, in 
the appointment of Mr. Burlingame 
to explain its wants and wishes to 
the Western nations, held out the 
hand of peace and good-feliowship, 
and expressed its willingness, as a 
highly-civilised nation should, to 
settle all questions by reason rather 
than by the sword, There is yet 


much to be done, although an aug. 
picious beginning has been made, 
before the great Eastern nations of 
hina and: Japan will enter fu 
into the cosmopolitan brotherhood 
which appears to be the destiny of 
the modern vee. The 
thing was to make # begin 
angi brvek down the vartors tf 
exclusiveness and jealousy which 
separated these ancient peopleg 
from the younger nations of the 
world. If there ever were’ ® cage 
in which the well-worn maxim, 
“est le one i coute,” ap- 
plied with p orce, it was 
that of the attempt at fraternisation 
with China. ithout expecting 
too much as the immediate results 
of ‘Mr map mission, of 
sharing the lively faith of the: Ply- 
mouth Brethren or other mission- 
aries, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, that China is to be speedi« 
ly or ever converted to the Christian 
faith ; without believing it probable 
that the Chinese will loo 
Christian Churches in their land with 
more favour than Englishmen would 
look upon the érection of Bud- 
dhist temples in England; without 
even expecting that the men of 
this generation shall be able, if they 
wish, to traverse China from end to 
end as cheaply, comfortably, ‘and 
expeditiously as they can travel for 
similar distances in Europe and 
America,—we may yet expect an 
increase of the world’s happiness, 
as well as of the world’s wealth, 
from the new relation which the 
East and the West are about ‘to 
assume towards each other. It is 
alike the reward and the glory of 
welldoing that true wisdom is 4l- 
ways more fruitful of good than 
the wise men know or can pay 
calculate. The mission with whi 
Prince Kung has intrusted Mr. 
Burlingame and his colleagues is 4 
noble one, and ought not 4 
secure for the Chinese prince a high 
place in contemporary history, but 
for Mr. Burlingamé and his two man- 
darins respectful recognition and 4 
hearty welcome from all Europe. 
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THE PULPIT OF 


Ir has been said that next to 
being loudly praised, the best thing 
fora man who desires a reputation 
1s to be thoroughly well abused. 
If this be true, the preachers are 
just now having whet an American 
would call “a good time” of it. 
The old line of wit, once so popular 
—having a fling at the parson—has 
come up-again with the smart pro- 
fessional writers of the day. It is 
not the highest kind of wit, it must 
be allowed ; but it has the merit of 
being readily understood, and, like 
jests upon Scripture, there is a 
flavour of irreverence about. it which 
is supposed to mark a free and in- 
dependent mind. There are a good 
many people who, for one reason or 
another, do not care to go to church, 
who object still more strongly to 
any _—_ interference of a pas- 
toral kind, who prefer not subscrib- 
ing to schools or other parochial 
charities of which the parson (Hea- 
ven help him !) is too often the sole 
promoter, and are therefore by no 
means sorry to have a plausible ex- 
cuse for declining the parson alto- 
gether. It forms a very decorous 
apology for non-appearance in your 
place in church to say that the cur- 
ate preaches such rubbish, or that 
the rector is a notorious Puseyite. 
“No case—abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney.” 

So, whatever line the clergy 
take, they are pretty sure to be 
called to account for it. Just now 
they have been loudly blamed for 
having been too busy at the elec- 
tions: a little while ago they were 
accused of holding themselves too 
much aloof from the subjects and 
questions of the day. If they take 
seriously to any one of the ’ologies 
—and unless a man takes up these 
things in earnest he had better not 
touchy them at all—there will be 
straightway found some well-mean- 
ing but narrow-minded Christians 
toaccuse them of secularising their 
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sacred profession ; if they profess an 
ignorance of scienge, worldly 
critic, will, with more show of rea- 
son, complain that those who claim 
to be the leaders of thought are be- 
hind the information of their age. 
The young rector of old used 
to hunt, and that was voted an abo- 
mination ; he now plays croquet, 
and its very mildness is turned to 
his reproof. 

But even if he be fortunate 
enough, or insignificant enough, to 
escape elsewhere, lynx-eyed censure 
is closely watching him in the pul- 
pit. It is the place which used to 
be called, by the irreverent wits of 
a bygone day, “ Coward’s Castle ; ” 
because there a man could dogma- 
tise safe from contradiction, and 
launch his thunders, strong or fee- 
ble, against his opponents, securely 
sheltered from ali counter-attack, 
“Come and hear me preach,” said 
Bishop Horsley toThurlow, “ No,” 
returned the Tord Chancellor, with 
his usual expletives; “ no; Tt hear 
ze talk nonsense enough in the 

ouse, where I can contradict you, 
and I do; but I'll be—(any parti- 
ciple you please)—if I come and 
listen to you whereI can’t.” But 
the pulpit might better now be 
called “ Castle . Dangerous.” In- 
stances are rare perhaps, as yet, of 
the preacher being attacked in his 
stronghold ; but the moment he 
comes down out of it, his enemies 
have at him from all quarters, . It 
is well if he escapes. the criticisms 
of his wife, who lies in want for him 
at the vestry-door ; for, as it is said 
that no man is a hero to his valet, 
so assuredly no preachers are pro- 
phets to their ewn household. But 
whatever his fate in that quarter, 
he finds an Aristarchus, in. every 
educated male member of his con- 
gregation, Every man of average 
intelligence thinks he could write 
&@ sermon : and perhaps only those 
who are expected to write two 
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every week know the difficulties of 
such a performance. It may be 
granted that there are a great. many 
very indifferent sermons preached ; 
it may be added, that if the critics 
had to preach them, there would be 
a good many more. There are a 
great many stupid speeches ‘made, 
and a great many stupid books 
written, and with less excuse; be- 
cause it is very seldom that a man 
need make a speech orwrite a book 
unless he chooses; whereas preach- 
ing is a part of the parson’s duty, 
and @ man may be a very useful 
parish priest who is neither a De- 
mosthenes nor a Chrysostom. 
Mankind, says a living cynic, are 
“mostly fools:” it may be con- 
ceded that they are certainly not 
mostly wise men; and the preach- 
ers are no exception to their fellow- 
creatures. 

The truth is, that just now a 
strong tide of feeling has set in 
from some quarters against preach- 
ing per se,as a necessary adjunct to 
public worship. It is the natural re- 
action of an educated and fastidious 
age against the undue exaltation of 
the pulpit in other days. No modern 
pulpit reformer has yet gone so far 
as George Fox the Quaker, who 
— that sermons should be 
abolished altogether ;— he, to be 
sure, had just then heard six 
preached running on a fast-day in 
Scotland; but it suggested that 
their use—or abuse—should be 
limited. As the bell used to be 
rung in many parishes “ to call dis- 
senters to the sermon ” who would 
not join in the previous Common 
Prayer ; so now it is proposed by 
some (and those perhaps the most 
honest censors of the pulpit) that 
some similar pause should be inter- 
posed to allow those who like the 

rayers, but object toa divinity 
ecture, to go out. There does not 
seem to be any real objection to 
such an arrangement, except popu- 
lar feeling, or prejudice, or whatever 
it may best be termed ; for although 
you may insure a man’s reluctant 
presence at the sermon, you cannot 


command his unwilling attention; 
and in the case of children, it ig 
clear that. some such course would 
be desirable. There is very little 
fear that even a moderate preacher 
would, under the P se spe arrange- 
ment, find himself ‘without an audi- 
ence, for  aeoee of almost any 
kind is still popular with the masses; 
and for a very bad and careless 
preacher, it might be a wholesome 
check to feel that his congregation 
had it in their power to pass a ve 
intelligible vote of censure on his 
performances, without withdrawing 
themselves, in the last resort, as at 
present, from public worship alto- 
gether. 

Yet this popular interest in the 
question of preaching is strong evi- 
dence, even in the most satiric strie- 
tures which it has called forth, of the 
powerful agency which still belongs 
to the pulpit, however dormant or 
imperfectly exercised. It will pro- 
bably not be without its good results. 
The preachers themselves are eyi- 
dently not unaffected by it. Trea- 
tises upon preachers and preaching, 
from the hands of “ the cloth ” itself, 
have been abundant !ately. Some 
few of those which are least profes- 
sional—as taking rather the his- 
torical, anecdotal, and critical view 
of the subject—now lie before us, 
Dean Ramsay’s unpretending little 
volume‘ Pulpit Talk,’ is merely an 
amplification of two popular lectures 
delivered before the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Institution— pleasant, 
like the writer’s previous volume, 
but slight, as might be expected from 
the circumstances, The Dean is an 
authority to whom men of all shades 
of religious opinion will listen with 
respect ; a preacher not only in the 
pulpit but out of it whose wise 
a kindly influence has been wide- 
ly felt for good. Mr. Hood’s volume 
—published two years ago under the 
title of ‘ Lamps, Pitchers, and Trum- 

ets,’ in a questionable taste which 
he has adopted from some of the old 
divines whom he quotes—is also 8 
reproduction of lectures delivered 
before a Dissenters’ Training Col- 
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lege, and is much more elaborate 
and more professional,—not free 
from some narrow Nonconformist 


rejudices, but containing much 
interesting matter, carefully col- 
lected and well put together, Mr. 


Neale and Mr. Baring-Gould take 
but a limited portion of the ground 
—the “Medieval” and “Post- 
Medizval Preachers.” Mr. Jackson 
seems to have drawn pretty largely 
upon his predecessors, or from the 
same sources—repeating not un- 
frequently. their mistakes — but 
producing. a readable book, in 
spite of a somewhat haphazard 
arrangement. A good many of the 
popular anecdotes which all the 
writers give us are well known, 
especially the ludicrous ones, which 
are the most apocryphal; but there 
might be room yet for a popular 
history of the pulpit, which none of 
these little books, or others of a 
similar type, either supply, or pro- 
bably have aspired to supply. 

The pulpit has gone through as 
many phases of life as the Chris- 
tian Church itself. Of the great 
reachers of primitive times we 
cor comparatively little, with 
some two or three exceptions. 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
and the two Gregories live still in 
their homilies which have been pre- 
served; but we are hardly in a 
position to judge of the style or 
effects of their ordinary preaching. 
Augustine has left on record both 
precept and example as to one essen- 
tial duty of a preacher—to preach 
so as to be understood of the peo- 
ple. Of all temptations to be 
avoided, he warns the Christian 
orator against the use of “ sesqui- 
pedalia verba.” ‘‘ What profits the 
golden key,” he says, “if it will not 
open the lock? and what objection 
is there to the wooden key, if it 
will?” The Bishop of Hippo was 
essentially a preacher to the multi- 
tude; and far less eloquent than 
John of the “Golden Mouth,” was 
perhaps even more than him a 
model for the teachers whom the 
Church demands at present, 
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When these great yoices were 
silent, there. followed an_ interval 
in which either there were no effec- 
tive masters of the pulpit, or we at 
least have lost their works and their 
names. At last, in the twelfth 
century, rose Bernard of Clairvaux 
—‘‘the last of the Fathers,” He 
was emphatically the preacher in 
high places, ings and nobles 
were awed by the wondrous elo- 
uence of his language, or won by 
e persuasion of his dovelike eyes, 
and pressed te take from his hands 
the crosses—the pledge of the 
Second Crusade—as fust as they 
could be supplied by tearing up 
his monastic cowl. But after 
his death, something like a dark 
age of preaching seems again to 
have followed. Here and there 
lights shone out of the gloom— 
solitary “Lamps” with their ac- 
companying “Trumpets,” as Mr. 
Hood would term them. One of 
the greatest of these was Anthony 
of Padua, who wore out his life 
(dying at thirty-six) in missionary 
labours throughout Italy. re- 
ever he went, crowds filled the 
churches at early daybreak to hear 
him, He, like Augustine, was a 
preacher to the people. Allusions 
to common trades and occupations 
occur continually in his extant 
homilies. He was also one of the 
first who introduced that element 
of humour into his sermons which 
(as we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter) was carried out even to 
abuse by many of his successors. 
But the mere skeletons of his 
preaching which have come down 
to us give no fair specimens of his 
powers. He was adopted as the 
atron saint of Portugal; and the 
ortuguese Government, in 1706, 
conferred on him formally the title 
of “ Marshal-General” of the army, 
taking care, however, to pass him 
regularly but rapidly through all 
the intermediate military grades, 
from private upwards. They as- 
signed him an annual pay of 150 
ducats; and for many years sub- 
sequently an image of the saint, 
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in ‘full uniform, was carried on a 
chair in every mer an at the 
head of the army. hilip de 
Narni, a Capuchin friar, preached 
at Rome against non-residence— 
the standing sore of an established 
church from his times down to our 
own, against which successive gene- 
rations of preachers took up their 
ble in vain—and with such 
effect, that thirty bishops who heard 
him ‘are said to have rushed back in 
compunction to their own dioceses 
the next morning. Jerome Savona- 
rola, a reformer before his age, thun- 
dered so powerfully at Florence 
against the corruptions of the Papal 
court under Alexander VI, that the 
too'popular preacher was brought to 
the stake as a heretic. If he was 
too faithful an exponent of the vices 
of the Papacy, he was equally hon- 
est in his denunciations of popular 
sins; and some notion of the fiery 
temperament of the man—possibly 
even some excuse for his persecutors 
—may be gathered from the story 
told of his sometimes working him- 
self up to such a pitch of righteous 
indignation that he would quit the 
pulpit suddenly without finishing 
is sermon, as though shaking off 
the dust from his feet against such 
an evil generation. 

The pulpit oratory of the middle 
ages was, of course, very generally 
leavened with the peculiar tenets 
and corruptions of Roman doctrine. 
The personages of the Old and New 
Testament were set forth as having 
been good Catholics, with the most 
utter disregard of the unities of 
time and place, and with an effron- 
tery which tells its own tale of 
the ignorance and ¢redulity of the 
hearers. The French ecclesiastics 
were the boldest in this respect. 
Abraham and Isaac, on their jour- 
ney to Mount Moriah, are represent- 
ed as employing themselves by the 
way in duly Sa ae and pater- 
nosters; and the Virgin Mary, at 


the time of the Annunciation, is 
said to have been found telling her 
beads and reading in her “ Hours ”—— 
not in Latin, however, or in French, 


carefully adds the preacher, but in 
Hebrew. Father Chatenier, so late 
as 1715, speaks of “ L’abbé Jesus:” 
Nicholas de Lyré asserted that He 
was of the order of Friars Minorites, 
But in spite of this and other draw- 
backs, there can be no doubt but 
that the medieval pulpit from time 
to time produced men who were 
deeply read in the Scriptures, and 
who interpreted them with a depth 
of thought and a fulness of illustra- 
tion which, if often mystical and 
fanciful, was always interesting and 
attractive. The age was ignorant, 
credulous, superstitious; the mags 
of preachers were likely to share its 
faults; but the great names of the 
Church were, as Dean Ramsay says, 
far in advance of their age. 

The ancient mode of preaching 
was, of course, extempore, with 
what amount of previous prepara- 
tion would depend on the powers 
or habits of the preacher. The ser- 
mons of Origen are the first which 
are recorded as having been taken 
down by short-hand writers; and 
it was probably not until a date 
comparatively recent that any 
preacher thought of actually writ- 
ing out his sermon at length before- 
hand, with the view of deliver- 
ing it from memory, as has been 
the habit with many of the 
most successful modern extempore 
preachers. The practice of reading 
from a manuscript seems only to 
have come in after the Reforma- 
tion, and even then to have been 
for a long time exceptional and un- 
popular. The Puritans, with one 
consent, and with a torrent of viru- 
lent abuse, as was their fashion, 
scouted it. Even after the Re- 
storation, it was only tolerated, and 
not always that. An ordinance 
issued by Charles II. to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1674 de- 
clares that the practice “took its 
beginning from the disorders of the 
times,” and forbids “that supine 
and slothful way of preaching” to 
be used at the universities in future. 
But it crept in again, and maintains 
its ground—whether for good or 
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evil this is not the place to inquire. 
Some of the best modern preachers 
have failed entirely .ia extempore 
efforts. Sanderson, though he had 
an excellent memory, declared after 
one trial that he would never make 
the attempt again; and Massillon, 
who always committed his sermons 
carefully to memory, on One occa- 
sion broke down entirely before the 
king, when once he had Jost him- 
self. 


When classical literature was 
almost the only literature in exist- 
ence, it was natural that the lan- 
uage of the pulpit should be largely 

avened with allusions, and even 
quotations, from Greek and Roman 
writers. If a man was not a clas- 
sical scholar, he was no scholar at 
all, It is unnecessary to remind 
readers of our own Jeremy Taylor; 
but it would be curious, to learn 
what the simple parishioners of the 
little church of Llanvihangel, Aber- 
brythic, where he preached occasion- 
ally while living at Golden Grove, 
could have thought of his sermons, 
richly jewelled as they are with 
Pagan learning. Some of the French 
and Italian preachers were far more 
pedantic in their display. They 
quoted from profane authors far 
more largely than from the Scrip- 
tures. Cornelius Musso, Bishop of 
Bitonto, preaching on the Ascension 
in the sixteenth century, speaks of 
Christ as dying like Hercules, rising 
like Apollo or Esculapius, ascend- 
ing to heaven as a true Bellerophon, 
“a second Perseus, who had slain 
the Medusa who changed men into 
stones.” Another Bishop ,of the 
same date paints Him as “ the 
young Horatius, who had slain the 
three Curiatii of ambition, covet- 
ousness, and sensuality; the Her- 
cules who destroyed the Cerberus 
with three heads.” The same pre- 
late quotes continually from “le 
grand Virgile,” as he calls him; 
and Peter Marini, confessor to 
René Count of Provence, a preacher 


not over-acrupulous in his style of 
illustration, gives @ quotation from 
Ovid’s ‘Remedium Amoris’! Dhe 
Spanish hers went farther 


still, and with worse than bad taste 


forced.even the fables. of Adonis 
aud Danaé into illustrations | of 
their sacred subject.*. Even. :the 
homely Latimer, quotes. Terence— 
and quotes hini wrong. Philip:Cos- 
peau, Bishop of Lisieux, has» the 
eredit of being the first eniinent 
French preacher who reverted to 
the primitive and praiseworthy cus- 
tom of citing the Scriptures in evi- 
dence instead of Pagan authors, . 

Humour and anecdote were. in 
a. goo _ with medieval and 
post-medieval preachers, especial 
with the French and fiona, 
though Gabriel Barletti of Naples 
set an early example of it, Jean 
Raulin, ‘who preached in Paris 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, was remarkable for the 
ee abe ye fables. and apo- 
ogues. is best, satirieally 
— “ne the. power of he nobles 
and ims of the regular priest- 
hood, is givem; by Mr. Baring-Gould 
in a diluted modern form, whieh is 
a very doubtful improvement. We 
prefer, even for brevity’s sake, ‘to 
translate the Latin. 

“The lion summoned the wolf, 
the fox, and the ass into chapter, 
that they might confess their sins, 
and that he might impose penance 
on them aceording to their guilt. 
The wolf came and confessed him- 
self thus :—‘I have sinned, in that 
I have eaten a sheep which cer- 
tainly did not belong to me; but 
I hold this as of ancient privilege 
from my forefathers, who have ever 
exercised the right—father, grand- 
father, great-grandfather, and great- 
great-grandfather—so that the me- 
mory of man runneth not ‘to the 
contrary but that wolves have al 
ways eaten sheep.’ ‘Is it so?’ said 
the lion; ‘have you really such 
prescriptive right?’ And when the 





* “ Predicatoriana,” par G. P. Philomneste: Dijon, 1841. To this rare and 


curious volume these pages (and possibly many others) are considerably indebted. 
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wolf replied; ‘ Yea,’ he imposed on 
him for that great crime a single 
paternoster. at 

“Next came the fox, who con- 
fessed that he had done ill, in that 
he had eaten sundry oapons and 
hens not his own; but then he had 
a right, from all precedent of anti- 
quity, to eat them. And so in like 
manner he was absolved for a single 

ternoster, ' 

Last came the ass, and confessed 
that he was guilty of three mortal 
sins. First, he had eaten some hay 
that had been drop by some- 
body’s carts along the banks and 
bushes. ‘A grave sin, O ass!’ said 
the lion, ‘ to have eaten what was not 
your master’s.’ Secondly, he had 
committed a nuisance in the cloisters 
of the monastery. ‘ A heinous crime,’ 
said the lion, ‘defiling sacred 

di’ The third offence could 

y by any persuasion be wrung 
out of him. At last, with much 
dolefal braying and groaning, he 
said he had sung—or brayed, after 
his manner~in harmony with the 
pious brethren who were singing in 
choir. The lion answered that 
this was the gravest sin of all, 
to have made a discord in the holy 
brethren’s music. So the ass was 
horribly scourged for his little 
offences, while the wolf and the 
fox were dismissed, with full absolu- 
tion, to enjoy their hereditary pri- 
Vv. ” 


Oliver Maillard, a Cordelier, one 
of the preachers to Louis XI of 
France, was another of those early 
divines who acted on Horace’s max- 
im, that a jest may sometimes do 
duty for a sermon. He was as bold, 
however, as he was humorons, and 
launched his bitter jests against 
ladies of high degree, judges on 
the bench, and even Louis himself, 
with as much earnestness as point. 
A courtier told him the King 
threatened to have him thrown 
inte the Seine. “Tell his majesty,” 
said Maillard, “that even then I 
shall get to heaven by water soon- 
er than he will with all his post- 
horses.” The establishment of 


posts through France was just thén 
the King’s favourite project, ‘and 
Louis was wise enough to’ faugh and 
forgive him. . 

nother remarkable preacher of 
nearly the same ‘date, and of 
similar stylé, was Michael M 
also a Cordelier. Modern criti 
commonly treats him as a mere 
ecclesiastical buffoon, and quotes 
his sermons as instances of the bad 
taste and grossness of his times, 
The character of those times’ ‘wag 
gross, it is true, and the prevalent 
vices, both amongst laity and ec- 
clesiastics, were gross; and Father 
Menot spared neither. His diction, 
his illustrations, his points, were 
adapted to his audience ; and it was 
the habit of the day, good or evil, 
to call a spade a spade. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who was probably the first 
lish writer who dug much into the 
printed volume of his Sermons 
which is scarce enough, in spite of re- 
peated editions—places him not un- 
fairly among “ Jocular Preachers ;” 
but if he had been nothing more 
than this, he would have hardly been 
called by his countrymen launjle 
dor. Menot’s sermons, written in 
a medieval Latin interlarded with 
French, are fall of quaint conceits, 
and homely, often coarse, illustra 
tions, pushed not seldom to a point 
which to our taste is palpable 
buffoonery: but upon the ruder 
audience of his day such be: | 
would tell with considerable e 
Some of his more extraordi 
ebullitions have been quoted quite 
often enough by collectors of such 
specimens; but his exposition 
of the Parable of the Prodigal 
though the details are here 
there ludicrous and coarse, as 
might be naturally expected from 
such a subject im such hands, 
shows very considerable descrip- 
tive power; and his additions 
to the Scripture narrative, not 
much more unwafrantable than 
those of some modern expositors, 
are forcible and graphic enough to 
impress the moral strongy on, an 
unlettered auditory, en he 
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describes the younger son as the 
spoilt child who had always had his 
own way, coming to his father—“ as 
pold as the Pope himself”—and 
asking to have his portion of goods ; 
pleading that, as the father surely did 
not mean to disinherit him “ when 
it should please Providence to do so 
much for the children as to take 
their father out of the world,” the 
inevitable legacy might as well come 
now,—he boldly appeals to the 
oung men amongst his audience, 
whether such be not, in too many 
cases, “the form and pattern of 
their own life.” When he blames 
the father as too indulgent fur com- 
plying, and urges on parents the 
sin of supplying money which they 
know will be spent in riot and 
extravagance, he touches a point 
which modern expositors have per- 
haps too entirely overlooked. When 
he shows the prodigal thrust out 
with insult and contumely by the 
false friends on whom he has 
lavished his money; when the 
rich man to whom he goes to ask for 
employment mocks at his white 
hands and fair cheeks, asks him 
“what work he can do,” and gets 
the humbled answer that he “has 
never learned to do anything,” but 
that he “will be content with very 
low wages,”—there is a homely 
pathos in these additional touches 
which might not be without its ef- 
fect upon an impressionable hearer, 
and which has not been reached by 
modern preachers who have taken 
quite as great liberties in “ improv- 
ing” the sacred text. Even when 
Menot accommodates his lessons 
so entirely to the fashions of 
the time as to dress out the 
prodigal youth, when setting forth 
on his travels, in a “pourpoint 
fringed with velvet, a Florence cap, 
a shirt of fine linen, puckered at the 
neck, scarlet boots of perfect fit, 
and a cloak of damask silk floatin 

at his back,” and returning ont 
to his father’s house clad in “a 
scanty rochet which scarcely cover- 
ed his hams,”—he does but trans- 
late literally into the vulgar tongue 

VOL. CV.—NO. DOXL. 


the spirit. of the’ sacred ori 
and set forth vividly to men of the 
sixteenth century an ancient par 
able in sixteenth-century a 
There is no more intentional’ bur 
lesque of Scripture in Menot’s ‘ser- 
mon than in the works of an “un- 
known and forgotten artist, pro- 
bably as reverent a student of the 
Gospel as the more learned or more 
fastidious reader, which may still be 
seen, as we have seen them, hang- 
ing on the walls of English farm+ 
houses and cottages. There the 
prodigal takes his leave, dressed ift 
scarlet coat, hessian boo!s, and stiff 
choker of the period—when George 
the Third was King; mounting his 
tilbury, the fast vehicle of that day, 
which a groom in top-boots is hold- 
ing. The father is in the costume 
of the British farmer, with two ple 
thoric bags of money in his hand 
The whole series of six or seven 
plates is equally grotesque; but their 
queer anachronisms no more imply 
any irreverence on the part of the 
designer than on that of the rude 
villagers who still admire them. 
They were the product of the same 
era of taste which thought it the 
correct thing to play Cato in a full- 
bottomed wig and laced coat, such 
as Addison himself might have worn 
on grand occasions, and when, as & 
curious counterpoise, plethorie Brit- 
tish kings and their. gouty ministers 
were exposed in effigy by a grateful 
country to all the rigours of «@ 
London climate in an unmitigated 
Roman toga and sandals. Let the 
reader who chances to fall in with 
any of these quaint old Bible prints 
in his rural wanderings, study them 
curiously, but, if possible, with ® 
grave face, for the sake of some 
stander-by who may be more 
shocked at levity on such subjects 
than at anachronisms of costume: 
An inward smile will do no. harm 
to any one. The truth of the para+ 
ble is independent either of Father 
Menot’s scarlot boots, or the British 
artist's hessians. 

The history of the prodigal was 
a favourite subject with the Fran- 

P 
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ciscan preachers. It gave ample 
scope for the dramatic details in 
which they delighted aud excelled. 
Philip Bosquier, another of the 
order, who lived nearly a century 
after Menot, took that worthy 
father’s very original sermon as a 
sort of text for a course of fifty-two 
discou'ses of his own, which he com- 
posed and printed on that single 
parable. In burlesque he went even 
beyond his model; but there are 
not wanting passages in which sar- 
casm is brought to bear upon his 
audience with a point which might 
have told in spite of its apparent 
buffoonery, He thinks it “a mercy 
that the young man did not rob his 
father at once,” instead of going 
through the ceremony of asking him 
for the money; many modern pro- 
digals (St. Francis, his own founder, 


among the number) had done so_ 


before, and would do it now. He, 
too, dilates on the culpability of 
parents in the matter of unrestrain- 
ed indulgence and neglect of disci- 
pline: he goes farther, and accuses 
the parents of his own day as not 
merely. winking at the immorality 
of their sons, but even setting an 
immoral example in their own per- 
sons. ‘Such fathers,” he says, 
“are devourers of their own off- 
spring in a worse sense than Saturn 
of old.” Such mothers are like the 
apes who crush and strangle their 
little ones in the foolish ardour of 
their embraces. “O blind affec- 
tion!” he exclaims. “O worse than 
apish love! Cacus amor prolis /” 
“They will not even have the pa- 
tience to wait,” he says, “for their 
daughters’ corruption in due course, 
when they shall come to years of 
discretion.” The biting sarcasm of 
Horace was evidently in the mind 
of the classical Franciscan, and he 
adds to it a point of his own. He 
enters, as may be conceived, into 
profuse detail of the items of the 
prodigal’s extravagance; but though 
the description is spun out with a 
prolix verbosity wearying enough 
to the modern reader, » Pha is a 


wealth of imagery in his illustra- 
tions which may have been very at- 


tractive to those who were enti 
dependent for their intellectual gen- 
sations on the harangues of the 
preacher, few and far between. The 
scenes of a prodigal’s life have gel- 
dom been painted in more lively 
colours. Bosquier dwells much, to- 
wards the close of the story, on the 
indignity of a youth of high birth 
and breeding being set to feed hogs, 
of all employments; and he con- 
cludes this portion of his subject 
with the strong remark, that as he 
had chosen to live the life of a hog, 
so with the hogs he was at last 
sent to feed. Anticipating a fa- 
vourite practice of some modern 
preachers, who are fond of put- 
ting forward supposed doubts and 
objections which would  other- 
wise never have entered into the 
heads of the most sceptical audi- 
ence, Fatler Bosquier starts this 
query, towards the close of the par- 
able, where the young man deter- 
mines to “arise and go to his 
father ’—‘‘ Why did he not write?” 
and he answers, that probably such 
an ill-conditioned youth could nei- 
ther write nor read; not because 
his father had neglected to send 
him to school, but that it was as 
impossible to teach him letters “as 
a pig to play the trumpet.” 

A popular German preacher in 
the next century—Abraham de 
Santa Clara—seems to have studied 
Menot’s and Bosquier’s exposition 
of the parable, and to have endeav- 
oured to emulate their fulness of 
illustration. The German satirist 
is not less pungent, though perhaps 
somewhat heavier and coarser, than 
his French predecessors. He sug- 
gests that the prodigal was pro- 
ably ‘“‘an Irishman.” What spe- 
ciul spite the preacher had against 
the Irish does not appear, as he 
gives no reasons for fixing on the 
nationality. His sermon is full 
of ponderous Latin puns; but there 
are points here and here which no 
doubt would tell upon a German 
congregation, over-given to the 
frequenting of wine-shops. “It 
might be said of the prodigal” (re- 
marks the preacher) “as of Joseph, 
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‘an evil beast hath devoured him;’ 
an evil beast, indeed; an evil beast 
is the Golden Griffin; an evil beast 
is the Golden Eagle, the Golden 
Buck, and the Golden Bear.” These 
tavern-beasts had so dealt with 
him, that “his breeches were as 
full of holes as a fishing-net.” 
The prodigal’s extravagant equip- 
ments were a favourite and fertile 
theme with these scenic preachers. 
Bosquier’s and Santa Clara’s de- 
scriptions read like Court tailors’ 
bills; and the latter adds, in pro- 
test against the new-fangled cos- 
tumes of the day, that it would 
soon be necessary to establish uni- 
versities of tailors, and grant them 
degrees as “doctors of fashion.” 
Petit André, discoursing one day 
on the same text when Madame 
de la Tremouille was present in- 
cognita, took occasion to paint the 
youth’s retinue as follows :—“ He 
had six splendid dapple-grey horses, 
a grand carriage of crimson velvet 
laced with gold, a rich hammercloth 
covered with coats of arms, pages 
and lacqueys in yellow liveries 
faced with black and white.” It 
was the very carriage and liveries 
in which her ladyship had come 
to the sermon. 

This Father André, familiarly 
called “Le Petit” (Boullanger was 
his family name), was a friar of 
the order of Reformed Augustins, 
who preached during many Advents 
and Lents before Louis XIII. and 
XIV. He was a jester by nature, 
and used his talent in a fashion 
which is certainly startling to the 
sober taste of a modern congrega- 
tion. But if the opinion of those 
critics who were nearly his contem- 
poraries is to be trusted, he was 
much more than a mere jester. 
“He did not always make those 
laugh who listened to him,” says 
Gueret ; “he spoke truths which 
sent bishops back to their dio- 
ceses, and made many a coquette 
blush. He had the art of biting 
while he smiled.” Far from prid- 
ing himself upon the laugh which 
he sometimes raised when in the 
pulpit, he punished himself for 
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such indulgence of his natural 
humour by corporal “ discipline,” 
and his private life was in all re- 
spects that of a devout and austere 
Churcbman, A writer, who 

of having been often present at his 
sermons, declares that he himself 
had never heard the preacher in- 
dulge in.any of those buff soneries 
with which he was commonly cre- 
dited; and it is very possible that 
many current anecdotes of his ec- 
centricities have as little founda- 
tion in fact as some which are told 
of a well-known modern preacher. 
Some of the best attested show that 
the Little Father’s jests must often 
have been carefully-planted home- 
thrusts to his auditors. Preaching 
on the casting-out of the devil 
which was dumb,—“ Know you, 
brethren, what a dumb devil is? 
I will tell you—it is a lawyer at 
the feet of his confessor. In court, 
these gentlemen chatter like pies; 
but at the confessional, devil a word 
can one draw out of them—demo- 
nium mutum—a dumb devil in- 
deed.” Preaching before M. de 
Péréfixe, Archbishop of Paris, he 
saw the prelate asleep. He called 
out loudly to the Suisse on duty, 
“Shut the doors! the shepherd is 
asleep; the sheep will get out; to 
whom am [I to preach the word of 
God?” The Archbishop was very 
soon awake, and remained so to 
the end of the sermon. André had 
no liking for the Jesuits. He was 
requested on one occasion by them 
to deliver the usual panegyric on 
their founder. He complied; and 
in the course of his oration intro- 
duced an imaginary dialogue, in 
which St. Ignatius asked of Heaven 
a locality for the operations of his 
new Order. “But where to place 
you? the deserts have been assigned 
to St. Benedict and St. Bruno; 8t. 
Bernard occupies the valleys, St. 
Francis the country towns—where 
are you to be quartered?” “ Ah! 
master,” replies the saint, “put us 
only in some place where there is 
something to get—in the large 
towns, for example—and trust us 
to do the rest.” Nor does André 
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seem to haye had a very high 
opinion of the monastic orders in 
general. From the pulpit of a 
monastery which had lately been 
struck with lightning, he returned 
thanks to Heaven, which always 
“took such care of its own,” “ Do 
we need further proof,” said he, 
“than what has just happened to 
this pious house in which I am 
preaching? The lightning fell on 
the library, and consumed it, with- 
out hurting a single monk. Had 
it unhappily struck the refectory, 
what numbers would have been 
killed! Mon dieu! what would 
have been the desolation ! ” 

Not only jest and anecdote and 
grimace were used by some of 
these lively divines, but they even 
took with them occasionally into 
the pulpit certain of what less 
grave actors would call “ proper- 
ties,” to help the action of the 
scene. The celebrated Father Hon- 
oré, preaching one Lent upon the 
vanity of human life, suddenly pro- 
duced a skull, which he made the 
subject of a monologue, very much 
after the fashion of Hamlet in the 
tragedy. “Thou wast the skull of 
&@ magistrate—was it not so? He 
who makes no answer assents.” 
Fixing on the ghastly image the 
cap of a judge—“Ha!” said he, 
‘hast thou never sold justice for 
gold? Hast thou never entered 
into a villanous compact with ad- 
vocates or procureurs- general ?”’ 
Then he would throw aside the 
skull, and produce another, on 
which he put a woman’s head-dress. 
“Thou wast the head of one of 
these ladies of fashion, it may be; 
where now are those bright eyes, 
which rolled so wantonly? those 
pretty lips, which formed such 
winning smiles?” So he would 
go through a series of imaginary 
characters, having the proper cos- 
tume ready for each, producing 
such effect as may be conceived. 
But he was an earnest man, and a 
successful preacher, in spite of what 
we might call his buffooneries. 
“He distracts the ear,” said Bour- 
daloue of him, “but he also rends 


the heart.” These dramatic effects 
have been made use of by modern 
preachers. Mr. Jackson tells ug 
of a Yorkshire Methodist. preacher, 
familiarly called “Our Billy,” who 
“has been known to take a pair of 
scales into the pulpit, and literally 
to weigh in the balance the several 
characters he described.” White- 
field produced great effect upon his 
hearers on one occasion, by an 
illustration which appealed, some- 
thing in the same way, to the eye 
as well as to the ear. “ You seem 
to think salvation an easy matter, 
Oh! just as easy as for me ‘to 
catch that insect passing by me.” 
He made a grasp at a fly, real or 
imaginary. ‘lhen he paused a mo- 
ment, and opened his hand—* But 
I have missed it!” 

The English pulpit, during ‘the 
period which we have glanced at, 
was duller, if more decorovs. There 
were few names of mark, and but 
little reliable account of their 
preaching has come down to us, 
Hugh Latimer, who made Paul's 
Cross ring some half-century later, 
and who had in him many of the 
characteristics of the foreign  hu- 
moristic preachers who have been 
noticed, complains bitterly of) the 
low ebb to which preaching had fal- 
len in England. He speaks of the 
“strawberry preachers,” whose sea- 
son was but once a-year. ‘ How 
few there be throughout this realm 
that give meat to their flock as they 
should do, the visitors can best tél. 
Too few, too few—the more is the 
pity; and never so few as now.” 
A preacher at Paul’s Cross, a. little 
later, complains of the lack of 
preachers, even at the universities: 
“There is not now in all Oxford 
more than six or seven preachers.” 
Latimer’s own preaching may be 
well described in the words which 
he himself uses in one of his ser- 


mons :— 

“T have a manner of teaching 
which is very tedious to them that 
be learned. I am wont even ‘to 
repeat those things which I have 
said before, which repetitions are 
nothing pleasant to the learned: 
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butit is no matter—I care not for 
them; I seek more the profit of 
those which be ignorant than to 
please learned men. Therefore I 
oftentimes repeat such things which 
be needful for them to know, for I 
would so speak that they might be 
edified withal.” 

His sermon on the Plough is an 
excellent instance of his homely 
but forcible expositions, but is per- 
haps too well known for quotation. 
Those “on the card”—or it should 
rather be on the “cards”—are an 
instance of the way in which he 
turned to his purpose ideas which 
might have seemed most foreign to 
his subject. He had the great art 
of the preacher, that of bringing 
forth “things new and old.” He 
abounds in anecdotes, and some 
well-known jests have been bor- 
rowed from his variegated pages. 
The tracing the cause of the Good- 
win Sands to the existence of Ten- 
terden steeple is one of the many 
stories told—and well told—in his 

s. He is occasionally coarse, 
bitter, violent, and even almost 
directly personal, as was the fashion 
of his time. He made home-thrusts 
at bishops and clergy, which must 
have been very disagreeable for 
them to hear; but he does not 
spare the other learned professions, 
He longs to fit some judges that 
he wots of with a “Tyburn tippet” 
in lieu of the judicial ermine—“ It 
will never be merry in England till 
we have the skins of such;” and 
when he has to speak of the woman 
who “had suffered many things of 
many physicians,” he observes that 
well she might, “for physicians 
nowadays seek only their own 
profits.” Latimer, with his yeo- 
man’s birth and independent spirit, 
was a true Englishman to the core. 
One can fancy the men round Paul's 
Cross applauding, as they did aud- 
ibly enough at times, when he spoke 
of the English bow as “ that gift of 
God which He hath given us to 
excel all other nations withal.” 

Proverbs have been largely used 
by all popular preachers who ad- 
dressed themselves to the masses. 
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One need not quote the example of 
St. Paul, but the great medieval 
preachers are full of them. Ber- 
nard and Peter of Blois made fre- 
quent use of them. The French 
humoristic preachers who have 
been noticed—Menot and Petit 
André and Maillard — naturally 
seized upon such a ready means of 
appeal to the dull popular intelli- 
gence. Latimer rejoiced in them, 
no matter how homely. But per- 
haps the most extraordinary use 
ever made of proverbs in the pul- 
pit was in a sermon preached and 
printed by one Mr. Burgess, on the 
devils entering into the herd of 
swine. He entitled it, “The Devil 
driving and drowning his Hogs;” 
and he divided his discourse into 
three heads, inasmuch as, he re- 
marks, “the devil here verified 
these old English proverbs.” 1. 
“The devil will play at small game 
rather than none at all;” 2. “They 
run fast whom the devil drives; ” 
3. “The devil brings his hogs to a 
fine market.” And in spite of—or 
even, it may be, in consequence of 
—this more than homely illustra- 
tion, those who have read the ser- 
mon pronounce it to have been not 
ill adapted to impress a rude and 
uncritical audience, 

After the date of those dramatic 
preachers, as they may be called, 
there appears to have followed a 
temporary calm, which was not 
favourable to the growth of earnest- 
ness of any kind in the unreformed 
branch of the Church Catholic. It 
was broken first in France. There 
arose the line of great French 
preachers, the golden age of the 
pulpit, under Louis XIV. and XV, 
Their reputation was coextensive 
with Christendom, and in spite of 
all thé changes of style and taste, 
they continue models of Bay elo- 
quence to this day. e Court 
of France at that date presented a 
curious contradiction. Vice was 
one of the component parts of good 
society; and so was the Oatholic 
religion, at least so far as outward 
observances went. The King at- 
tended the public offices the 
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Church regularly—and his mis- 
tresses with him. His courtiers 
followed, in both respects, the 
royal example. There was a para- 
doxical kind of faith, which ac- 
cepted, and apparently realized, the 
truths of Christianity and the teach- 
ing of the Church, without allowing 
them to have any practical influence 
on the conduct of life. Something 
like it was seen, perhaps, in Eng- 
land under the Stuarts; but the 
phenomena were not so remarkable. 
The Court preachers at Versailles 
were admirably fitted for their of- 
fice, They were men who might 
not have found their vocation, like 
some of the great preachers before 
them, in missions to the heathen 
at home and abroad; they were 
not born to be voices crying in 
the wilderness. But, on the other 
hand, neither were they the mere 
“players upon a pleasant instru- 
ment,” to whom kings and cour- 
tiers might love to listen as an in- 
tellectual excitement, and who care- 
fully avoided, as Court preachers 
before and since have done, any 
such too-plain delivery of their 
message as might offend the ears of 
their royal and illustrious auditory. 
The first of this brilliant line of 
orators was Jacques Bossuet, who 
received his early education at the 
Jesuit’s College in his native town 
of Dijon, and subsequently at the 
College of Navarre at Paris. There, 
before he was sixteen, the fame of 
his remarkable talents and learning 
had reached even the fashionable 
circles of the capital. At one of 
the celebrated soirées at the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, the Marquis de 
Feuquiéres spoke in raptures of 
the extraordinary promise of a 
tégé ofhis who was studying 
for the Church, He undertook 
that, if allowed a few minutes of 
solitude for collecting his thoughts, 
the young student should preach 
an extempore sermon on any text 
which might be given him. The 
company, by whom any literary 
novelty was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm, at once challenged the Mar- 
quis to the proof. Young Bossuet 


was sent for, and in Madame de 
Rambouillet’s salon, before that 
brilliant and critical audience, the 
young preacher of sixteen delivered 
his first sermon at eleven o'clock at 
night. Voltaire remarked that he 
had never heard any one preach 
so early—or so late. The Bishop 
of Lisieux, who was then in Paris, 
heard of the precocious perform. 
ance; and Bo:suet was invited to 
capeg his powers a second time, 
before himself and two other pre- 
lates. They were equally astonish- 
ed and charmed; and Cardinal de 
Bausset, who tells the story, fairly 
remarks that their verdict as to 
the true qualifications of a preacher 
was more reliable than that of the 
wits and courtiers of the salons 
of Rambouillet. The gifts which 
could impress two such audiences 
must have been remarkable indeed, 
Bossuet distinguished himself, soon 
after his ordination, as a contro- 
versialist against the Protestants in 
the diocese of Metz; but it was 
not until his thirty-second year 
that he had an opportunity of 
preaching before the Court; and 
even this, it must be remembered, 
was an unusually early age for such 


an honour. He had lost none of: 


his youthful powers. He preached 
six courses of Lent sermons, and 
four in Advent, at Paris and Ver- 
sailles, and moved his courtly andi- 
ence by turns to tears and admira- 
tion by his nervous eloquence. Yet 
these grand sermons, though not ex- 
tempore, were merely hastily dashed 
on paper and roughly corrected; 
and he is said never to have preach- 
ed the same sermon twice. He is 
best known, perhaps, by his fune- 
ral orations; but this branch of pul- 
pit oratory is by no means as conge- 
nial to the English as to the French 
taste, and in spite of their unques- 
tioned eloquence they will be apt 
to weary the English reader. 
Dean Ramsay thinks otherwise, 
and quotes Robert Hall’s marginal 
note written upon his copy of the 
volume—‘I never expect to hear 
language like this till I hear it 
from the lips of seraphs round the 
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throne of God.” But Hall’s own 
taste was florid. What affects our 
appreciation of Bossuet’s oratory is 
not only that the exciting interest 
js that of a bygone period, and 
that Condé and La Valliére are 
names almost forgotten in the busy 
present ; but funeral sermons, even 
on the heroes of the day, are a 
mode of celebration which jars on 
the religious as well as the intel- 
lectual instincts of most educated 
Englishmen. The custom, it is 
true, has come down to us with all 
the sanction of antiquity. Ber- 
nard’s touching apostrophe to his 
brother Gerard, whom he had him- 
self converted to the faith, and who 
died on the very day on which the 
sorrowing surviver had to preach, 
has been often quoted for its sim- 
plicity and beauty; and the same 
great preacher delivered a pane- 
gyric, which has been compared 
with the grandest efforts of De- 
mosthenes, over the Irish saint 
Malachi—him of “the collar of 
gold”—who died in his arms at 
Clairvaux. The preachers of the 
twelfth century took up and carried 
to an extreme a fashion which of- 
fered to the preacher a good field 
for pathetic declamation, with, it 
must be confessed, abundant facil- 
ities for sounding commonplaces 
on the uncertainty of human life 
and the vanity of worldly honours, 
It must be remembered, in defence 
of the primitive custom, that such 
sermons were preached only over 
those whose life and principles had 
been, to all human seeming, con- 
sistent with a sincere Christian 
profession, When the funeral ser- 
mon became, as in course of time 
and under the relaxed discipline of 
the Church it was sure to become, 
@ mere oration pronounced over 
earthly notabilities, it degenerated 
in many cases into either a sonor- 
ous enunciation of truisms, or a 
fulsome and too often unfounded 
panegyric. Henry Quatre, over 
whom the Abbé Valladier declaim- 
ed in a bombastic strain which 
won him great applause, if not 
much of a saint, had at least the 
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merit in the eyes of all good Cath- 
olics of being an illustrious con- 
vert; but the French kings and 
princes of the seventeenth century 
were in general but sorry subjects 
for the funeral preacher. The most 
striking and really solemn passage 
to be found in any sermon of this 
class is the well-known exordium 
of Massillon over Louis le Grand— 
“Dieu seul est grand, mes fiéres!” 
We may well believe that, with his 
impressive delivery, it thrilled the 
audience; and had he but stopped 
there, it would have been a pertect 
funeral sermon. 

But to return to Bossuet. The 
King was so delighted with his 
preaching, that he gave him the 
bishopric . of Condon, and soon 
afterwards intrusted him with the 
education of the young Danphin. 
From that time Bossuet preached 
but at rare intervals, and even then, 
it would seem, almost reluctantly, 
so absorbed was he with the duties 
of his diocese and the education of 
his royal pupil. When this charge 
was ended, the King promoted him 
to the richer bishopric of Meaux, 
where he continued and ended his 
laborious life, a zealous bishop and 
active controversialist to his death 
at the age of sixty-two. The good 
people of his new diocese hardly 
understood at first the treasure of 
ability and learning with which 
they were blessed. Louis, with a 
natural pride in so good an appoint- 
ment, inquired of some of them 
how they liked their new bishop? 
“ Pretty well,” was the cautious re- 
ply ; on which the King expressed 
some surprise at their speaking so 
coldly. They explained that they 
thought he was scarcely the sort of 
man they expected: whenever they 
waited on him, they were told that 
he was “at his studies ;” and they 
should certainly have preferred a 
bishop whose education had been 
completed before he came. 

Esprit Fléchier, afterwards Bishop 
of Nismes, was another favourite 
preacher of the Great Louis. His 
fame also rests most upon his fune- 
ral orations; and posterity scarcely 
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accords him the high reputation in 
which he was held by his contem- 
poraries, possibly because his pub- 
lished remains give but an imper- 
fect. impression of the vigour and 
attractiveness of his actual preach- 
ing. It was said of our own Bishop 
Sanderson, that (owing to his in- 
effective delivery) “the best sermons 
that. were ever written were never 
preached;” and probably some of 
the best ever preached have never 
been written or printed, because it 
is impossible to transfer to type the 
voice and manner of the preacher, 
often the most important element 
in rhetorical effect. 

Born in the same year as Fléchier, 
and only five years younger than 
Bossuet, Louis Bourdaloue, the Je- 
suit, did not reach his meridian 
nearly so early. It was not until 
ten years after Bossuet’s first ap- 

intment as Court preacher, when 
Co had already retired to the quiet 
duties of his diocese and his pre- 
ceptorship, and his voice was heard 
in Paris but at rare intervals, that 
Bourdaloue—“ Le predicateur des 
rois et le roi des predicateurs "— 
began first, as Madame de Sevigné 
expressed it, to “thunder at Notre- 
Dame.” No one, she declared, had 
really preached before he came—a 
remarkable testimony from one who 
must have heard Fiéchier and Bos- 
suet, For thirty-four years he 
preached before the Court or the 
fashionable congregations in Paris, 
and year by year his reputation in- 
creased. But it was not only the 
higher classes who thronged to hear 
him; the shopkeepers and artisans 
filled the aisles of Notre-Dame when 
he was announced to preach. One 
Father D’Harrouis, a Jesuit, told 
Menage (or at least Menage tells the 
story), that when the great preacher 
had visited Rouen, the whole place 
was thrown into disorder. The 
tradesmen shut up their shops—the 
lawyers deserted the courts—the 
physicians left the bedsides of their 
patients—to hear him. But—added 
the good priest simply—‘ when I 
went to preach there next year, I 
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put all things to rights again: there 
was not aman of them left»hig 
business.” A sweet yet powerful 
voice, and a commanding presence; 
were natural advantages which came’ 
in aid of Bourdaloue’s eloquenee, 
But his matter was as good as hig 
manner. He had been a diligent 
student, and not only the treasures 
of Scripture, but the best writings 
of the early Fathers, were largely 
drawn upon by him in his sermons, 
With a simple and unaffected de 
livery, and a chaste and inelabo- 
rate style, his were the legitimate 
triumphs of a Chfistian preacher 
Nor was he by any means a preacher 
only: his hearers believed alike 
in his sincerity and his profound 
knowledge of the human heart, and 
flocked to him in private as the best 
director of their consciences, Five 
or six hours a-day were not uncom=: 
monly spent in the exhausting work 
of the confessional. In all the pri- 
vate and public offices of his Church 
he was regular and devout; and 
some years before the close of his 
life, it had been his wish to retire 
altogether from his work as a preach- 
er, and to end his days in some 
religious house, where, to use his 
own touching words, he “might. 
review befure God the past years of 
his life in the bitterness of his soul.” 
But the strict rule of the order of 
Loyola would not grant even this 
indulgence to the weary preacher, 
The final answer from Rome was, 
that the Church had still work. for 
him in Paris; and there he died, in 
his harness to the last, having said 
his last public Easter mass but two 
days before. 

Five years before his death, in 
the last year but one of the seven- 
teenth century, bis great successor, 
Massillon, then a young priest of 
the Oratory, delivered his first Court 
sermon, on All-Saints Day, at Ver- 
sailles, before the great King and 
his brilliant train of courtiers, on the 
pointed text—‘ Blessed are 
that mourn.” Bourdaloue heard of 
the young preacher’s growing repu- 
tation, and, remarked pathetically 
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in the Baptist’s words—it may be 
hoped with as little jealousy—“ He 
must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” Less powerful in the 
pulpit than either of his great pre- 
decessors, Massillon was even more 

rsuasive; and when he began, 
with downcast eyes and quiet voice, 
antl almost total want of the gesti- 
culation so habitual to French ora- 
tors, he held the congregation wrapt 
in @ silence through which every 
modulated tone was heard dis- 
tinctly. He has been called the 
Gicero of French pulpit eloquence, 
as Bossuet has been compared with 
Demosthenes; and he has much of 
Cicero’s grace and elegance, with 
something of Cicero’s fault of over- 
olish and dilution. French critics 
fre preferred Bossuet; but Mas- 
sillon has more attraction for the 
English reader. Voltaire is said to 
have kept the volume of his sermons, 
known as ‘Le Petit Caréme,’ always 
on his writing-table, as one of the 
most perfect models of style. His 
Court sermons have a courtliness 
which is without servility, and may 
be favourably contrasted in this 
respect with some of our own great 
preachers in the days of Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts. He begins his 
first sermon, it is true, with a well- 
turned compliment to the great 
Louis, which drew forth an audible 
murmur of applause from his court- 
ly audience ; but he at once qua- 
lifies the eulogy, without retract- 
ing it, by the eloquent disclaimer, 
“Thus would the world speak; 
but, Sire, Christ speaks not as the 
world.”. He did not hesitate, on 
one occasion, to compare the King 
unmistakably with David, as dis- 
regarding the sanctity of the mar- 
riage-bed; and he spoke of the de- 
feat of his armies at Ramilies and 
Malplaquet as warnings and judg- 
ments from Heaven upon royal and 
national sins, It is something to 
the credit of Louis that he uever 
took offence at the preacher’s bold- 
ness. 

No offence was taken, either at 
Massillon or other Court preachers 
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who spoke ‘as: fearlessly ;‘but it was 
because the point of the ers! 
weapon never went thoroughly home;: 
It shakes one’s faith in the 

of any preaching to think how little 
practical effect these confessed mas- 
ters of the art, whom all men throng- 
ed to hear—and who, be it remem- 
bered, were thoroughly in earnest, 
and believed and practised what'they 
preached—-produced upon that dis- 
solute French society. We aré told, 
indeed, that the King said to Mas- 
sillon, that whereas other eloquent 
preachers made him feel pleased 
with them; the effect of Massillon’s 
preaching was to make him dis- 
satisfied with himself; but the dis- 
satisfaction’ seems to have had little 
result. We read, that when the 
preacher delivered his remarkable 
Lent sermon on “ the small number 
of the elect,” after speaking of four 
great classes of sinners—those who 
do not wish to repent at all,‘those: 
who did wish it, but put it: off, 
those who repented only to relapse, 
and, lastly, those who ‘thought 
they had no need for repentance— 
he concluded that division of his 
sermon with the striking apos- 
trophe, often quoted, but not yet 
too often, delivered in his most’ 
thrilling tone :— 

“Withdraw now these four classes 
of sinners from this congregation,—for 
they will be withdrawn from it at the 
great day. Stand forth now, ye right- 
eous! Where are ye? Remnant of 
Israel, pass to the right! Wheat of 
Jesus Christ, separate yourselves from 
that chaff destined for the burning!— 
O God, where are thine elect #” 


We read that even that careless 
audience were so impressed by the 
solemnity of the appeal, that hun- 
dreds among them half-rose up in 
their places with a murmur of ex- 
ye oe as though they expected 
to see the separation actually take 
place; and that the general emo- 
tion was so vivid, that the nerves 
of the preacher:himself were visibly 
shaken. But ‘such emotioas are 
transient, and for any practical 
effect on the religion or morals of 
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his age, it would seem that Massil- 
lon preached in vain. There was 
a craving then, as now, for what is 
called a “sensation,” which brought 
men to the feet of the preacher, and 
no further. The Grand Monarque 
listened to his preachers, and paid 
them well—as much as 500 livres 
for an Advent course—for their 
admirable entertainment, and went 
his own way as before. 

It was not always so, if we may 
trust history. When the Francis- 
can missionary, John de Capistran, 
| ste in the market-places of 

uremberg and of Breslau, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
against gambling, mer brought out 
their dice and cards and gaming 
implements of all kinds—as the 
men of Ephesus had done with 
their magical books—and made a 
bonfire of them publicly in the 
square where the preacher had 
stood: and the same result is said 


to have followed at Bologna the 
preaching of Bernardine of Sienna. 
So when Savonarola preached at 


Florence against the immoral litera- 
ture for which the Florentines were 
too notorious, the citizens are said 
to have collected thousands of licen- 
tious books and pictures, and burnt 
them ina huge pile before the feet 
of the great reformer. The works 
of Boccaccio, and even of Dante 
and Petrarch, were included in the 
condemnation ; and the great rarity 
of the earlier editions of these 
writers has been attributed to this 
voluntary immolation. There had 
even beena similar scene iu the 
streets of Paris itself, when, as 
an eyewitness records, under the 
preaching of one Friar Richard, a 
Cordelier, who is said to have made 
more converts than all the preachers 
for two hundred years before him, 
not only the men burnt all their gam- 
bling apparatus at his bidding, but 
the women made the much more re- 
markable sacrifice of their “horns” 
and other preposterous excrescen- 
ces which were the fashionable 
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head-gear of the period. Friar 
Connecte, a Carmelite monk of the 
same period, also denounced this 
extraordinary fashion in his ger- 
mons, but with less success. The 
ladies listened in crowds, but, says 
the narrator, they were like snails; 
they drew in their horns for s 
moment when they were startled, 
but put them out again longer than 
ever when the alarm was over: 
indeed, the hennins (as they were 
termed) were never so tall and 
magnificent as just after the friar’s 
departure.* He was burnt at ’last 
at Rome as a heretic; but it is not 
said that the ladies had anything 
to do with it. 

’ The vanities of female dress were 
always a fertile subject of pulpit 
satire—perhaps more especially in 
the hands of a celibate priesthood, 
though the celebrated text “Top- 
(k)not come down,” is said to 
have been aimed by the preacher 
(Rowland Hill) especially at his 
own wife's head-gear. The Dean 
takes some farmers’ daughters to 
have been the subject of the re- 
proof: but the current story cer- 
tainly makes Mrs. Hill the chief 
delinquent, and assumes that the 
husband took advantage of his im- 
pregnable position in the pulpit to 
administer discipline which either 
had failed, or which he did not 
venture upon, in private. Massil- 
lon complained that not even the 
temple itself was safe from the 
profanation of immodest display. 
But the earlier preachers denounced 
rouge, whitelead, powder, and false 
hair, with a vigour which was al- 
most violence. A certain Abbé 
Valladier, one of the royal preach- 
ers, dilates upon all the “ scandal- 
ous hypocrisies,” as he terms them, 
of a fashionable lady’s toilet, with 
a curious detail, which makes one 
wonder from what sources he 

his information. Their “horrible 
impostures,” he tells them, were 
“an offence to men, a scandal to 
angels, and a delight to devils.” 





* ‘ Predicatoriana,’ p. 97. 
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But we do not read that the dames 
of the Court followed in any way 
the example of Friar Richard’s 
more impressible audience. 

Latimer, amongst our Eng’ish 
preachers, was one of the most 
Jain-spoken on this head. Dean 

msay quotes from a sermon of 
his on the Nativity :— 


“I think Mary had not much fine 
gear. She was not trimmed up as our 
women are nowadays. I think, indeed, 
Mary had never a fardingale: for she 
used no such superfluities as our fine 
damsels do, for in the old time women 
were content with honest and single 
garments, Now they have found out 
these roundaboutes; they were not in- 
vented then; the devil was not so cun- 
ning to makesuch gear—he found it out 
afterwards.” . 


The Dean more than hints that 
the old bishop’s strictures upon 
“roundaboutes” are not wholly out 
of date. 

Preachers have not always erred 
on the side of courtliness towards 
crowned heads. There are some 
natures to whom the privilege of 
violent party-language is a greater 
temptation than all the favours of 
princes; who find more pleasure 
in speaking evil of dignities than 
others do in paying court to them. 
There were French preachers in 
the days of the League who hurled 
abuse against Henry III. and Henry 
IV. Jean Boucher, once rector of 
the University of Paris, preached 
& sermon, at the accession of the 
latter, on the text, “Take me out 
of the mire and clay,” which he 
interpreted to mean, “ Deliver us 
from these Bourbons!” When 
the attempted assassination of 
Henry failed, Boucher declared 
from the pulpit that “his flesh, or 
rather his carrion,” had owed its 
escape from the pistol-bullet to the 
magical characters which he wore 
next his skin. English partisans 
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have held nearly as strong language. 
They had their example, it must. be 
confessed, in the language of con- 
troversial preachers even in the 
earliest times.  ‘‘ Devils,” “ dogs,” 
“wolves,”"—are some of the charit- 
able terms which Athanasius applies 
to the Arians. Some of the Round- 
head preachers against “the man 
Charles Stuart” rivalled in viol- 
ence and grossness any of their 
French examples. To use South's 
Se ae caustic as, but more 
polished than, their own—these 
fanatics, in their abuse of Scrip- 
ture, “delivered over their -ad- 
versaries to the lions in Daniel, 
broke them on the wheels of Eze- 
kiel, and poured on them all the 
vials of the Revelation.” The hos- 
tile Church factions in Mary and 
Elizabeth's time were not less bit- 
ter, but somewhat more choice in 
their style. Sometimes a sturd 


English divine, of the ultra-polemi- 
cal order, spoke treason in the pul- 
pit even when his cause was hope- 
lessly lost. Harrington tells us of 
the “very black sermon” made by 


White of Winchester, one of Mary’s 
bishops, on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, on the text, “ Better is a liv- 
ing dog than a dead lion,” of which 
the Queen was wise enough to take 
no serious notice. In a far more 
malignant spirit, Dr. Owen of War- 
rington, a rampant Hanoverian, 
preached on Queen Anne’s death 
from the passage in the first book 
of Kings, “ Ahab the son of Omri 
did evil in the sight of the Lord 
above all that were before him.” 
Tom Bradbury—to whom every 
Stuart was an abomination—went 
even farther; he is said to have 
taken for his text on the same occa- 
sion, “Go, see now this cursed 
woman, and bury her; for she is a 
king’s daughter.”* Political . and 
polemical texts have always been 
far too common; but perhaps the 
most unlucky text ever n, 





* Dean Ramsay assigns this text to an anonymous preacher on the death of the 


lamented Princess Charlotte of Wales, and sup 


him to have used the argument 


@ minore, that if Jezebel was so honoured, much more should so amiable a princess 
be. But such an application seems hardly possible. 
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quite unintentionally, was by Dr. 
Sheridan (father of Richard Brin- 
sley Sheridan), then high in favour 
with the Court in Dublin, who, hav- 
ing to preach for a friend on the 
anniversary of the succession of the 
House of Hanover, selected an old 
sermon on the words, “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof;” 
and lost all chance of future prefer- 
ment in consequence. 

There are far worse dangers to be 
apprehended in the matter of pulpit 
oratory than familiar illustrations 
and honest plain-spoken English. 
Firing’ over the heads of a congre- 
gation is a far more common fault, 
and much less excusable, than firing 
point-blank into their consciences, 
even if at some slight risk of fall- 
ing into the coarse and grotesque. 
Rowland Hill (who ‘certainly did 
not himself sin on the side of over- 
refinement) was right enough when 
he said, “I don’t like those mighty 
fine preachers, who so beautifully 
round off all their periods that they 
roll off the sinner’s conscience.” 


“When I Panam said Luther, “I 


sink myself deeply down: I regard 
neither doctors nor masters, of 
whom there are in the church above 
forty; but. I have an eye to the 
multitude of young people, chil- 
dren, and servants, of whom there 
are more than two thousand.” It 
is hardly too much to say that two- 
thirds of every sermon that is 
preached is practically unintelli- 
gible to an audience of working 
men. Neither the words, nor the 
ideas, nor the formation of the sen- 
tences, are what they are accustom- 
ed to. It is quite true that such 
audiences by no means object to 
fine language, if it be sonorously 
delivered; and there are plenty of 
stories current as to the imposing 
effect of a sounding polysyllable, or 
even a scrap of Latin, upon ignor- 
ant hearers) But if the pulpit 
= is to call to the real battle 
of life, it must at least utter an 
intelligible sound. Sermons, even 
more than prayers and catechisms, 
must be in the “vulgar tongue,” if 
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they are to have “sf practical effect 
on the masses. It has been one of 
the laments over’ the Church ‘of 
England that she is “dying of gen 
tility ;”” but those who: have listen- 
ed to preachers outside -her pale 
know that the Dissenting pulpit ‘is 
not a whit more free from the faults 
of an inflated style and’ “ genteel” 
vocabulary. The fine language of 
such orators is of a different type; 
the ornament is coarser, the meta- 
phors less chaste; but the fastidious 
polish of the university graduate is 
not replaced, as one might be led 
to hope, by the homely simplicity 
of an uneducated apostle. There is 
more declamation, but hardly so 
much common sense; and often the 
only, difference in the matter of hard 
words is, that the preacher of the 
conventicle is not quite so nice as 
Mrs. Malaprop in his “ derangement 
of epitaphs.” Hard words are often 
worse than unintelligible to an ig- 
norant hearer; he makes a guess at 
their meaning from the context, and 
the guess is not always a happy one, 
A country clergyman can hardly be 
too careful in this respect. Mr 
Hood has a story of one who was 
sent for sudderly to a cottage, 
where he found a man in bed 
“ Well, my friend,” said the pastor, 
“what induced you to send for 
me?” The patient, who was rather 
deaf, appealed to his wife. “What 
do he say?” “He says,” shouted 
the woman—“what the deuce did 
you send for him for?” 
Plain-speaking is desirable, as 3 
matter of good taste as well as of 
edification, in the pulpit. There, of 
all places, affectation, or the sav 
our of affectation, raises a sneer of 
angry disgust; whereas an honest 
homeliness will at the worst but call 
forth a harmless smile. A Welsh 
Calvinistic minister, well known im 
his day as “Sammy Breeze,” was 
called upon to preach amongst 
others at one of those periodical 
gatherings popular amongst the 
Welsh, which are, as it were, feasts 
of sermons—two, three, or even 
four preachers succeeding each other 
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in the pulpit—-perhaps, in Welsh 
and English alternately, , The young 
man who immediately preceded 
Sammy had taken as his text, “He 
that believeth not shall be damned;.” 
but. “begged pardon” of his audi- 
ence for the strong language he was 
using. Sammy got up after him, 
and read the same text. ‘ Breth- 
ren,” said he in his honest Welsh- 
English, ‘our young friend has 
been fery foine to-night, and very 
polite. I am not fery foine, and I 
am not polite; but I will preach a 
little bit of gospel to you—‘ He that 
believeth not-shall be tamned,’— 
and I begs no pardons.” 

The length of a sermonis a very 
fertile subject, in the present day, 
of discontent and remonstrance. 
Tastes and opinions have always 
differed, and the -preacher’s own 
views upon this point may not al- 
ways be in exact correspondence 
with those of his congregation. 
Sermons in early times seem to have 
been comparatively short. Some 


of those extant by the Latin fathers 
would not occupy, as they stand, 


more than ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour; many of Bede’s con- 
sist of only a very few lines, . There- 
fore we are not safe in resting upon 
such data for their actual duration 
when delivered, since itis plain that 
in many cases what has come down 
to us are merely outlines.or notes 
upon which the preacher worked, 
or short-hand memoranda (for there 
were short-hand writers even in 
those early times) taken down on 
the spot, and dressed and corrected 
afterwards. Long sermons, as a 
rule, were the product of the post- 
Reformation, and especially of the 
Puritan times, when preaching us- 
urped a sovereignty over all devo- 
tional exercises. Yet some of the 
earlier divines were lengthy enough, 
especially university preachers. 
Bishop Alcock preached | “a good 
and pleasant sermon” at Sti, Mary’s, 
Cambridge, which lasted from ,one 
o'clock until half-past three. If 
such was anything like the ordinary 
length of a university sermon, one 
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need not wonder at the rise of the 
practice of scraping with. the feet 
amongst the undergraduate portion 
of the audience, by which, with their 
eyes and apparently their whole at- 
tention fixed jon the preacher, they 
contrived without detection to sig- 
nify their impatience. An hour— 
measured by the glass—seems to 
have been held the legitimate length 
in the great preaching-days afier the 
Reformation: and if the. preacher 
invited his audience to “another 
glass,” as Daniel Burgess, a lengthy 
Non-conformist preacher, is said to 
have done, the proposition was not 
always favourably received. Mr. 
Fosbrooke tells us of a country 
squire at Bibury in Gloucestershire, 
who, when he found that his min- 
ister had taken to turn his hour- 
glass, used regularly to leave church 
after the text was given out, retir- 
ing to take his glass elsewhere, and 
returning in good time for the final 
blessing. Modern congregations are 
well content with half ‘the hour- 
glass measure; a good many, indeed, 
would not object to the judicial 
dictum attributed to Baron Alder- 
son, on being asked to give his 
opinion, “Twenty minutes — with 
a leaning to the side of mercy.” And 
an American critic, who had cer- 
tainly never heard of the English 
judge’s verdict, came to a similar 
conclusion——‘“‘If a preacher can’t 
strike ile in twenty minutes, he’s 
either got on an uncommon bad 
location, or he’s boring with the 
wrong tool.” Highly orthodox di- 
vines have sinned almost as largely 
in the matter of prolixity as the 
Puritans. Barrow was _ notorious 
for the length of his sermons: one 
of his celebrated Spital sermons is 
said to have lasted three hours and 
a-half; and it is added that, when 
one of his hearers asked him, in 
what must have been a polite irony, 
whether he was not tired, he replied, 
“Yes—-of standing so long.” Of 
comparatively modern preachers, 
Edward Irving tried the patience 
of his hearers in this respect most 
severely. Mrs. Oliphant relates, in 
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her delightful biography of that re- 
markable man, the story of his long- 
remembered sermon—of three hours 
and a-half—preached for the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in Totten- 
ham Court Road Chapel. “The 
necessity of coming to an end did 
not occur to him.” Thrice he paus- 
ed, and the patient congregation 
sang hymns in the interval. But, 
partly on account of his enthusias- 
tic theory of missionary work, and 
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partly, no doubt, from the length at 
which it — set ee Mw “ reli- 
ious world” never whoily forgave 
him, It is with the whiledlaas 
awe of the Nemesis which always 
waits upon prolixity, and not be- 
cause we have exhausted a subject 
which has been only slightly and 
imperfectly touched, that we now 
take leave of our readers. It is 
possible that we may return to the 
more modern pulpit hereafter. 
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O WHY SHOULD A WOMAN NOT GET A DEGREE? 


ON FEMALE GRADUATION AND LADIES’ LECTURES, 


Arr—“ Argyll is my name.” 


Ye fusty old fogies, Professors by name, 
A deed you’ve been doing of sorrow and shame: 


Though placed in your Chairs to spread knowledge abroad, 
Against half of mankind you would shut up the road : 

The Fair Sex from science you seek to withdraw, 

By enforcing against them a strict Salic law: 

Is it fear? is itenvy? or whatcan it be? 

And why should a woman not get a degree? 


How ungrateful of You, whose best efforts depend 

On the aid certain Ladies in secret may send: 

Cu1o here writes a lecture, Uranta there, 

And more Muses than one prompt the Musical Chair. 
Cauuiore sheds o’er the Classics delight, 

And the lawyers have meetings with Taemis by night; 
Yet, if Venus de’ Medici came, even She 

Could among her own Medici get no degree. 


In Logic a woman may seldom excel; 

But in Rhetoric always she bears off the bell. 

Fair Portia will show woman's talent for lew, 

When in old Shylock’s bond she could prove such a flaw. 
She would blunder in Physic no worse than the rest, 
She could leave things to Nature as well as the best; 
She could feel at your wrist, she could finger your fee ; 
Then why should a woman not get a degree? 
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Your tardy repentance now seeks to supply 

What your jealousy formerly dared to deny. 

You would open a byway where women may pass, 
And by which, if they can, they may climb to a class, 
But you wish them to show intellectual riches, 

Such as only are found with the wearers of breeches ; 
So if I were to marry, the woman for Me 

Shouldn’t try for a Class, or desire a degree. 


Your Lectures for Ladies some fruit may produce— 

For a Course of good lectures is always of use; 

On a married Professor your choice should alight, 

Who may lecture by day—as he’s lectured at night. 

And allow me to ask, what would Husbands become 

If they weren’t well lectured by women at home? 

When from faults and from follies men thus are kept free, 
There surely the woman deserves a degree. 


Yet without a degree see how well the Sex knows 
How to bind up our wounds and to lighten our woes, 
They need no Doctor’s gown their fair limbs to enwrap, 
They need ne’er hide their locks in a Graduate’s cap, 
Then I wonder a woman, the Mistress of Hearts, 
Would descend to aspire to be Master of Arts: 

A Ministering Angel in Woman we see, 

And an Angel should covet no other Degree. 
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VAPOURS, FEARS, AND TREMORS. 


THERE are few persons, probably, 
who do not know what it is to awake 
in the early hours of the morning, 
when vitality is said to be at its 
lowest, with a load on mind and 
spirits, a sense of things going all 
wrong with us, a worry of other 
people’s misdoings, a panic of self- 
mistrust, a horror of impending 
evil. One sting after another starts 
us broad awake. The real anxieties 
of the past day grow into the di- 
mensions of despair, molehills swell 
into mountains, a feverish activity 
in self-tormenting raises a host of 
goblins out of our most trifling 
blunders. Memory recalls long- 
past mistakes, and sets them up in 
hideous enlargement: cheek-by-jowl 
with these bristle the words and 
deeds of yesterday, charged with 
a baleful significance, and pregnant 
with evil issues, which nothing but 
@ prompt reversal can avert. por 
thing must be done, and that in- 
stantly. If the post went out at 
four o’clock in the morning, if the 
household and the outer world were 
astir to act out the programme of 
undoing with which our disturbed 
fancy is so nae 4 prolific, there is 
no knowing what spectacle we 
might not present, or how low our 
credit for discretion might sink, 
leaving the world with a different 
opinion of our discretion from what 
we trust to be its present estimate. 
But with this painful experience 
comes also the calming recollection 
that this morbid conscience has but 
a shortlived reign, and leaves little 
trace upon our actions. We settle 
it, perhaps, that something has dis- 
agreed with us, or we were over- 
tasked the day before, and the ner- 
vous system deranged. We lay 
aside the hours of fidgets as we do 
our dreams—-nobody need be the 
wiser. We relapse into hope and 
complacency. There is no more 
question of undoing the past; we 
live in the present and work for the 
future as before. 

It is well, however, to recall these 


restless, agitated, unreasonable mo- 
ments (for we are not concerned 
here with the workings of true 
compunction), if we have ever 
experienced them, as they should 
teach us tenderness and forbear- 
ance towards a very trying class, 
For an hour our nerves had been 
painfully excited:—there are people 
whose whole lives, or long periods 
of them, are passed in precisely 
the condition of thought aid feel- 
ing we have described. We can 
laugh at ourselves when we emerge 
from this fantastical purgatory, 
but there are some who never 
emerge. As with the lotos-eaters 
it was always afternoon; as some 
men for the whole of the twenty- 
four hours take an easy after-dinner 
view of life; as some sanguine busy 
nature lives always in “glad, con- 
fident morning,”—so are there some 
with whom it is always two or three 
or four hours after midnight, when 
the sky is at its darkest, and no 
ray of the dawning has yet showed 
itself. And these are the victims 
of their nerves—the unhappy peo- 
ple who cannot throw off the bug- 
bears of the night by inhaling one 
draught of spring’s delicious air, or 
by throwing themselves into their 
appointed work, or by seeking the 
invigorating society of their fellows 
—people who have for their day- 
light prompters the uneasy sugges- 
tions and misgivings which only 
visited our couch once and away, 
swarming and buzzing round our 
pillow through some special con- 
juration— prompters malignantly 
bent on their exposure, which can 
by no means be thrust aside by one 
gallant spring in the cheerful world 
of life and fact, but are perpetually 
betraying them into exhibitions of 
caprice, wilfulness,  irresolution, 
fears, tremors, and what not, dis- 
turbing the general serenity; but 
which, if they annoy and exasper- 
ate others, are in truth infinitely 
more annoying and exasperating to 
themselves. 
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Very provoking these people are, 
no doubt; so very trying to others 
that we are apt to forget. that them- 
selves are most tried ‘of all. When 

ons won't let others be at peace, 
it is difficult to do them justice, and 
not t6 suppose that in worrying us 
they are pleasing themselves—diffi- 
cult not to reply to their querulous 
greetings, their “good mornings,” 
which cast an ominous gloom, in 
the tone of the man in the play, 
“The morning is @ very good morn- 
ing, ma’am, if you don’t spoil it.” 
For though waking fits of mor- 
bid depression, as far as We can 
judge, visit pretty impartially men 
and women alike, and many a 
man engaged in important designs 
can echo Pope’s experience of the 
terrible morning thoughts and 
haunting dreams that attended 
upon the beginning of his ‘Iliad,’ 
—which sat so heavy upon him that 
he wished anybody would hang 
him a ~sanlPr times—the world’s 
domestic experience of this tempera- 
ment, acting, suffering, and teasing 
in broad daylight, is commonly 
t:rough woman’s weaker, more sus- 
ceptible _ organisation. Men are 
nervous, hipped, blue-devilled, but 
when they give the reins to this 
temper they pass into another stage 
altogether. They rarely reach the 
feminine point without going be- 
yond it. Odd stories get abroad; 
we don’t know what to think, It 
belongs to woman to reach the ex- 
treme of unreasonableness with- 
out exciting any real fears for her 
reason. 

Hence a man with whitms and 
grotesque fears and fancies is re- 
garded az something exceptional ; 
but the class of nervous women— 
that is, women under the tyranny 
of their nerves—though in reality 
a perfectly distinct clasa, colours our 
whole idea of the female sex. In- 
stead of being held fantastie excep- 
tions, they constitute with many 
men the feminine ideal. Of course 
the main reason for this lies in an 
inherent distinction, The nerves 
do not play the same part in the 
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different organisations. But also 
the nerves, to achieve their fullest 
tyranny, need a will at, liberty, to 
act, out its volitions; and: man ,has 
both: wider range and a stronger 
will to carry; out his , 
whether wise or. foolish, besides be- 
ing gifted with # more eccentzig, in- 
vention ; 80 that, when 4 prey to mor- 
bid influences, soon estabh 
for himself an individuality, ; mile 
woman paturally follows, a. 
Then, again, the manifestations, of 
undue nervous excitement are view- 
ed very differently in men, and 
women, No man is thought the 
better of by anybody, whether man 
or woman, for having any touch of 
the hysterical temperament, He gets 
no encouragement; but women, 

to a point, are indulged in ‘it A 
man thinks none the worse of a 
woman for being a coward; on the 
contrary, his own vigour and eour- 
age are magnified in the compari- 
son. Youth and beauty are never 
so attractive to him as when 
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ishes. few daily opportunities 
for protecting on a large oc- 
casions ap be invented, ,, is 
very. true that “on nese guérit 
d’un défaut qui plait.” And while it 
is thought charming to show. fear 
of the smallest mouse that creeps 
on floor,—to be the victims, of 
a hundred unaccountable , whims, 
feminine nervousness will _ not,- be 
checked in| the bud as, it ought. 
Moreover, when; the nerves. ally 
themselves to temper (the . most 
worrying exhibition of the disorder), 
and become. veritable tyrants, the 
tyranny, ia less wounding to a 
man’s self-love than sulyngnsjon 
to a strouger nature,—to. the 
unflinching resolve of a. .stolidly 
reasonable woman.. In the one 
instance he submits to weakness, 
in the other to strength, It, is 
soothing to his pride when aman 
has to give way,. that he Yields, 
becemag pl ns to do with, min 
Incapa earing reason, because 
she is the weaker vessel—a simili- 
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tude which does not apply indiscri- 
thinately to all women. As an ex- 
ample, that’ a certaih subjugation to 
unreaisoning impulses is supposed to 
be'typical of the whole sex, Shake- 
speare is considered’ to represent in 
his ‘Constance,’ “avery” woman.” 
Now she is only’ 4 woman ‘of a cer- 
tain’ class. It is commonly assim+ 
ed ‘that ‘the ladies of Queen Eliza- 
betl’s ‘time'‘had no nerves, which 
are” always’ trea as & modern 
distemper. This notion will: pro- 
bably always prevail.’ “Our grand- 
mothers” and great-grandmothers 
aré invariably considered a more 
mattér-of-fact tational class than the 
fine ladies of the day, for this sad 
feason, that the whimsical part of 
the sex has ever been the prominent 
part; tliat what is charming and be- 
wildering is not often reasonable, 
and that men in every age have 
likéd women’ for ‘their follies and 
their‘ faults. Hence, the examples 
which stand out in the past age are 
réver those that reigned in men’s 
héarts;'or'swayed the surface of so- 
ie That there were nerves in 
are’s day we need not 


ciety. 
Sha 

question; and that they performed 
pretty much the same part that they 
do now we sée from this one im- 
personation, where the hysterical 
tempet’ is ‘shown in magnificent, 


eloquent, heroic proportions. Con- 
stance is evidently’ a woman who, 
it no” part of her life, had ever 
dreamt’ of controlling herself. She 
exercises power, not through her 
nobler qualities, but through her 
weakness, her fears, and, we will 
add, her selfishness—a thing ‘inse- 
parable from fumes and frenzies of 
any kind. Not that her troubles are 
aty ‘of them illusory, which often 
enough happens; they are real and 
bitter enough; but she mieets them, 
not’ with her reason, bat her pas- 
sions, ‘and in a quiver of excite- 
ment, tolerating no other point 
of view but her own. In the first 
place, when Salisbury brings her 
the news of the hated marriage of 
Louis and’ Blanche, she turns upon 
him in weak “anger for'making her 
uncomfortable. She abuses him, 
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cals him a “common man”—ag 

“fellow ”—and threatens him. || 

«Thou shalt be punished for thus frighting 
me.” & j 


Then follows the, beautiful pas. 
siohate picture of a timid, self. 
abandoned nature :— 


“ For I am siek, and capable of fears; ; 
Oppressed with wrongs, and therefore full of 


A widow busbandiess, subject to fears ; 
A woman naturally born to fears ; 
‘And though thou now confess thou didst but 


With my yexed spirits I cannot take truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day.” 


It.is the peculiarity. of fear, ass 
passion, that it holds the mind fast 
to itself ; and Constance, fond mother 
though she is, yet cannot but, dwell 
on her own part in the sorrow, and 
view her child’s peril in relation 
to it. Arthur, like all people who 
have to do with such women, bag 
to merge: his affair in the matter 
into hers, and to soothe,— 


“TI do beseech you, madam, be content.” 


Her answer is_ significant, char- 
acterizing the nature of affection, 
not of all women, but of a particu- 
lar temper. She could easily have 
been content if her son had been 
ugly. She loves him through her 
eyes, through the qualities . which 
minister to pride or complacency, 
It is unfair to many a devoted 
mother to say this tone js typical of 
all women. 


“Tf thou, that bid'’st me be content, wert 


grim, 
Ugly and sland'rous to thy mother's. womb, 
Full of unplezsing and sightless stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patghed with foul moles, and eye-offending 
marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee.” 
She absorbs and concentrates the 
whole weight of calamity ‘into her- 
self; as @ fact she never once con- 
templates Arthur’s fate apart from 
her owm “Get thee gone,” she 
says to Salisbury ,— 
“And leaye those woes alone, which I 
alone 
Am bound to underbear.” 


Even where she rises into sub- 
limity, she is still representative of 
a class, not of het sex generally. 
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“To me and:to the state of my grief, 
Let kings assemble ; for my, $ 80 great 
That no supporter but the huge ficm earth 
Can hold it'up: here Fand sorrow git: 

Here is my shrome, bid kings come bow to it.” 


A good many, peevish excitable 
natures set themselves on a throne 
of suffering,—seeing only the dark 
side, and enhancing évery trying 
cireumstance—who fail of the 
eloquence which wins for poor Con- 
stance, a world of sympathisers. The 
effect her paroxysms produce on her 
son. are more closely allied with our 
experience, For himself he cries 
in weariness,— 


“J am not-worth this cuil that’s made for me;” 


while: the, spectacle of her, passion 
makes,him. regard her ag the prin- 
cipal in all the transactions plotting 
against ‘himself,— 


“0 this will make my mother die with grief.” 


In ‘one other citcumstance Con- 
stance: is representative. She had 
no’ one to Control her; and this is 
an essential ¢ondition to the’ full 
development of the hysteri¢al’ tem- 
per. weak and yielding husband 
is the negative influence which has 
comnionly afforded the most fa- 
vourable soil for the establishing 
of a ‘tyranny of this sort: so it 
is ‘represented in cothedy, so it is 
found in 6ur experience. A ‘wo- 
man must’ know no master! to de- 
velop to the full her unhappy sub- 
jugation to her nervous system; 
but to have somebody “by -her side 
whose control ought to? tell, but 
does not, may be obser'ved'to eon- 
stitute a sort of hotbed for the 

wth of whims and fancies.’ It 
is here that we see their full sway. 
We do not say that any amount 
of nérvou’ irritation relieves of 
responsibility. Many ® ‘woman 
with this excuse for self-abandon- 
ment exercises over her nature ‘a 
control’ so strict that none but het- 
self knoWs her ‘temptations! But 
what ‘we’ would plead ‘for the wo- 
men who apparently ‘do not at 
tempt this task’ of self*restraint is, 
that the work’ is—often beyond 
the conception of most persons— 
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difficult, ‘and needing an effort -of 
unrecognised  self-mastery ~ that 
amounts to heroism, What we re+ 
proach im them as a wilful disturb- 
ance of ‘the eral » Las ‘a 
deliberate in nce of temper or 
some’ studied invention of Caprice 
and unréasonableness—may beat 
worst only @ proclivity yielded to; 
. hong” where effort is 
elt to ‘be, though it is not, in 
sible. It ‘is a posture of hind 
needing to’ be overridden: with ‘a 
strong hand—sometim-# — realising 
this need, for itself. Under! firm 
control it learns reason~or causes 
only individual | suffering; |) but 
humoured it absolutely requires 
victims. A habit of interference 
grows with indulgence. It leams 
10: look ‘out for food for its 
to be on the watch for uneasiness; 
to consider itself the arbiter 
dictator for all within reach ° ofits 
infinite suggestions, 

This is oné reason for the naying 
that no woman shows what she is 
till she is married. Many a woman 


who, single, undistinguished,’ vert 


by circumstances in ‘the 
ground, with none dependent’ on 
her, her own claims subordinate to 
half a hundred others, however con- 
stitutionally a’ prey to “her nerves, 
devours ‘their ‘/harassimg’ promptin 
in silence, She knows pene. | 
would not be toleratedthat w! 
now ‘endured as @ harmless cipher, 
by any development of troublesome 
whims she would be’ thrust: aside 
altogether, But: marriage’ bri 

a ‘sphere :‘ husbarid, children, ser- 
vants, ate’ her born subjects.» If 
naturally eonscientious, nerves 'stim- 
ulate conscience, as they do every- 
thing ‘else; into very restless ‘action 
--every conceivable mischance sug- 
gesting some burdensome precau- 
tion énforced and exacted as a duty. 
This' dominion of a diseased con- 
scien¢e is not) only more galling 
but not so ¢asily evaded as any 
control exercised by dispassionate 
reasoh, or what passes for buch, 
In the first’ place, reason, becaube 
it ‘is’ reason, ‘mistrusts’ ‘itself, and 
admits the doctrine of chance and 
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the more or less probable; bu 
nerves are beyond this. Every 
possibility. is a@ certainty in the 
sense of its absorbing the mind and 
shutting out any other view of the 
question. Allowed their sway they 
gee every contingency, at whi 
they take alarm as a fait accompli, 
ess their system of precaution 
is followed. If, for example, a 
mother has listened to the voice of 
her nerves till they silence reason, 
she is afraid of everything for her 
children: efraid they should eat too 
much; afraid they should overheat 
themselves if they play heartily; 
afraid they am catch a fever 
every time the a cottage; 
sfrad they should Fall over nye 
cipice, or into the water, or over 
the banisters, every time they are 
out of her sight, or liberated from 
strict. surveillance. No __possibili- 
ties are too. remote, no precau- 
tions too curious and fantastic 
to ard i them. These 
and Kindred ies grow by what 
they feed on; the duty of at- 
tyading to them swallows up all 
other duties. They propagate them- 
selves by indulgence, and ramify 
inte every department of life. So 
as authority lasts, obedience 
is anger: “3 sr, remorseless ex- 
igenc ar. igid and pry- 
ing Finan of limitations prevails. 
Nervons fears necessarily range 
themselves on the side of check 
and caution. They disqualify from 
a large view; it is some imminent 
peril that is to be guarded against: 
the future may take care of itself. 
The mother loves’ her children and 
her husband, but is always in the 
of _ their pleasures. Some 
hideous —— sine ate eala- 
mity warps her enjoyment 
and natural expansion; and while 
her tormentors keep her uaking 
and trembling in a tension, wn 
in. hysterical language as fiddle- 
strings—our readers will recall Mrs. 
Gamp, “Which fiddle-strings is 
weakness, to exp my nerves 
thia night,"—the objects of this 
morbid devotion are passing through 
an experience, and storing up me- 


mories very mtuch the reverse of 
what these fhroes should earn. 
Where a child vt t on short 
commons, lest a satisfying 
appetising diet should possibly give 
form to some lurking mischief, he 
is pretty sure as a man to remem- 
ber the hunger, and to retain ob- 
stinate resentful faith in the 
strength of his infantine stion. 
No nervous subject is capable of 
imagining or believing in any en- 
joyment uncongenial to his or her 
own nature: hence there is no mis- 
giving in depriving others of a haz- 
ardous pleasure, because the hazard 
would more than neutralise it in 
their case. They are necessarily 
indifferent to the disappointments 
they cause. They have averted a 
ible danger—and they scarcely 
caenpurledgs’b step beew eds possi- 
ble and imminent—by interference 
or non-compliance; and whatever 
suffering they undergo, none of it 
is caused by inflicting a pang upon 
young imprudence. Nothing can 
be more inexorable than a temper 
under the dominion of its nerves, 
where caution is stimulated by fear. 
People in a ange be ag deaf to rea- 
son, and, m their non-symps- 
thetic condition, equally deaf to 
appeals to their feelings; they 
would do much that nobody wants 
them to do, but they are adamant 
on the particular point at issue. 
How is it possible to hint at 
the infinite suggestions of unstrung 
or over-strung nerves engaged in a 
— of boundless possibilities? 
agination is let loose, but 
still wing-bound, to run and snuff 
along the ground for all conceivable 
contingencies, Every trifle she first 
magnifies, then tracks to some 
wild issue. For her there ever sits 
“the shadow feared of man” in 
some dreaded waste near st hand. 
And it is part of the absorbing—in 
a sense egotistical—tyranny of over- 
mastering nerves, that. they shut out 
natural perception. They are not 
checked by the fear of communicat- 
ing their own tremors, Hence ner- 
vous people are the worst purses in 
the world; they cannot dispense 
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with the relief of giving utterance 
to their fears. It is their notion of 
sympathy to take a dark view; to 
be igh of lugubrious pity; to 
treat every ailment as the beginning 
of comeing worse. A mother 
hanging over a beloved child will 
give way aloud to a succession of 
hideous prophecies. She expresses 
the depth of her affection through 
exaggeration. Not to be full of 
forebodings is to be careless and 
indifferent. If the weak stomach 
turns from the proffered draught, 
and there has been talk of a mad 
dog any time within six months, 
she will not scruple to suggest hy- 
drophobia among a thousand other 
diseases as a possible cause. She 
is so accustomed to a train of con- 
tingent horrors, one driving an- 
other out of the field, that the 
thought that one of them may 
stick and haunt, where she could 
least intend it, never restrains her. 
And this because, whoever suffers, 
it is the habit of a morbid sensibi- 
lity to take for granted that self 
suffers most: what she can bear can- 
not be supposed to affect tougher 
natures, 

After all, it sometimes strikes us 
that there must be amusement in 
a ready invention for horrors, as 
in all other exercises of the fancy. 
At least it is not unlikely that the 
indulgence of expression, of giving a 
tongue and a name to every fear, 
despatches it to some limbo, leav- 
ing the mind that gave it birth free 
for some new chimera. Scapin, ca- 
joling his patron, commends the ad- 
vice of an ancient philosopher to men 
returning home from ever so short an 
absence, that ‘il doit promener son 
esprit sur tous les facheux accidens 

me son retour peut rencontrer ; se 
oan sa maison bralée, son argent 


dérobé, sa femme morte, sons fils 
estropié, et ce qu'il trouve qui ne 
lui est point arrivé, Yimputer & 


bonne fortune.” The restless spirits 
we speak of carry out this advice 
half-way through every concern of 
life, but. here they stop. They are 
not. thankful for what does not 
happen. They contemplate every 
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form of calamity, but never con- 
sary themselves on their 
fortune if one and all does 
it dohy be dation dad Itis mo 
it may i t 
obvious that this is a habit ‘that 
must grow with exercise and liberty 
of speech. If there is’ nobody to 
listen, if there is authority to stop 
it, this hotbed of fears lowers its 
temperature; but where there is 
no check, all parties suffer, It is 
important to remember who sufférs 
most; but nobody can be comfort- 
able where a nervous tempérament 
is permitted, and permits itself, ua- 
checked indulgence. Observe how 
this temper, allowing itself to act on 
its immediate impulses, uniformly 
breaks up aw eet it is 
not engaged in; how it puts a step 
to the flow of thought and mirth, 
sport and pastime, by the su i 
of something to be avoi and 
some other thing to be done. We 
may see—where there is no ‘ob- 
vious ground for this instinct of 
interruption—a painful search of eye 
and mind for an excuse to stop 
what is going on easily, pleasant- 
ly, carelessly, and therefore in such 
strong contrast to the workings 
of a harassed restless spirit. Miss 
Bronté, in her character of Mts. 
Yorke, in ‘Shirley’—hard yet true 
—shows the demoralising effect of 
this undisciplined temper in the 
head of a house. The vigorous sons 
learn to play on her hysterical teh- 
dencies; nobody pities her; and the 
family generally find it so difficult 
to enjoy themselves with such a na 
ture in the ascendant, that a sort of 
tacit compact exists to snatch a fear- 
ful joy while they ~~ at any 
expense of her nerves—knowing that 
when the sharp nose shows itsel 
and the restless eye dwells on them, 
all will be over. It is trne 
that Miss Bronté treats these nerves 
as & pretence, as mere te ; but 
we have little doubt that the ori- 
ginal from whom Mts. Yorke was 
drawn was an object of compat 
sion ; premeay: even if are 
might have suppressed her exaa- 
perating habits, nobody knew the 
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effort :it would require, In faet, 
there is a “too late” for the treat- 
ment Of this fatal malady. Bat all 
litérature agrees to ignore any ex- 
cuse for men er women making 
themselves disagreeable. “ There 
is “no real life but cheerful life,” 
says the ‘Spectator.’’ If a man 
cannot enjoy. himself, he must stay 
at home. he laments in com- 
pany, where others are in a humour 
to enjoy themselves, he must not 
take it ill to be presented by the 
servant with a porringer of caudle 
as .@ hint he had better go to 
bed. | Cares, distresses, diseases, 
uneasinesses, and dislikes of our 
Own ere by no means to be ob- 
truded upon our friends, Consider- 
ing’ how little satisfaction there is 
to'get out of life, we should be 
more tender of our friends! than to 
bring them the little sorrows that 
do not belong to them. And women, 
he would have us think, more gen- 
erally sinned against the duty of 
being cheerful “A great part of 
female elegance,” he observes, ‘ con- 
sists in describing uneasiness. Take 
a fine lady of a delicate frame, you 
will-observe from the hour she rises 
a certain weariness of all that 
passes about her.” Pope of course 
takés the same line, bry warns the 
ladies against a prevailing faith in 
flights and vapours— 

“And trust me, dears! good-humour will 

prevafl ~ 

When airs and flights and sereams and 

seolding fail.” 

Miss Austen, just as she generally 
is, is satirical over this temper, as the 
effect-of mere folly, wilfulness, and 
selfishness. Her Mrs. Bcnnett takes 
to hysterics and her bed in trouble ; 
and the cynical husband’s remark 
is, “This isa parade that does one 

) it gives such an ance to 
misfortune! Amother day I will de 
the same. I will sit in my ‘libra- 
ry in my nighteap and powdering- 

wn, and give as much trouble as 
Pear.” And even good amiable 


Mr, Woodhouse is shown up in the 
tle. “selfishness,” which m truth 
ngs to everything morbid—that 

minute worrying, perpetual inter- 


ference,’ that trusts nobody, and is 
so full of its own creeping. fears 
and: precautions, that it is abso- 
lutely blind to the thoughts and 
— and ‘aims of those nearest 
it. Nor ¢an we regret that litera. 
ture has been hard-hearted: » Its 
influence has done much to» drive 
hysterics from the parlour to »the 
kitehen. It is ‘very important to 
show that the loss of self-control, 
whatever it may once have beenyis 
no longer interesting, even with 
youth and beauty to back: it; it is 
opposed to the reticence of modern 
manners. And when these potent 
forces are in the wane, the remark 
of Lady Charlotte. Lindsay on 
Queen Caroline’s deportment at: her 
trial is applicable to every loss of 
self-command,—“I fear that, om the 
wrong side of fifty, a woman does 
not create much interest by being in 
a passion.” While we pily and ex- 
cuse, we own it is well thatsome peo- 
ple should learn what others may be 
thinking of them, that they should 
have forced upon their imagination 
an unwelcome truth. For of all 
people the victims of their nerves 
are least conscious of the figure 
they make in others’ éyes—they 
know themselves least. There is; 
indeed, in most persons a trustful 
persuasion that, im showing them- 
selves without disguise, they are 
earrying people along with them 
and making a favourable impres+ 
sion, They are relying on a sup- 
posed imexhaustible fund of sym- 
pathy, and unconsciously they in- 
fuse flattery in the appeal to secure 
it. But when people abandon the 
idea of self-mastery they lose this 
tact, run foul of others’ rights and 
expectations, indulge themselves in 
any amount of insinuation while en- 
larging on their own grievances, and 
go away in entire unconsciousness 
that they have made an enemy or 
cooled @ friend in the process. We 
shall hear persons of this: character 
lament over the unkindness of the 
world in seeming blindness of their 
own share in bringing it. about. 
Their own rights and claims, their 
own trials and suffering, are pro- 
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minent to the obseuring of every 
other view. 

Even where there are natur- 
ally warm Coro thig ,tem- 
peramenit’ is unfriendly to friend- 
ship, and doubles and trebles the 
difficulty in observing its duties, 
A hundred jealousies obtrude them- 
selves. on the one hand, balanced 
by as many omissions on. the other, 

istrust. is inseparable ,from_ it, 
causing failure in cordiality at cri- 
tical times; the expression of this 
mistrust equally so, uttered with. a 
provoking unconsciousness of, any 
grievances but on one side, Yet,there 
may be virtues and noble qualities, 
which should be taken as compen- 
sations ; and it needs only some in- 
sight into the overstrung suscepti- 
bilities which cause these, eddies 
and undercurrents, some surplus of 
indulgence. on the stronger side, 
some patience, for things to right 
themselves, and a, good under- 
standing to be maintained through 
it all. But this forbearance is not 
a common quality, Few. can un- 
dertake more than their own share 
of mild, tolerance and _ patience; 
hence a morbid temperament has 
few friends, and is apt, as time gets 
on, to find itself alone; a victim, 
as. it supposes, of the, world’s un- 
kindness; incapable to. the end of 
taking in, much less of profiting by 
the. lesson which may be derived 
from the isolation. 

In so far as this irritability of 
temperament is matter of organisa- 
tion, it may. possibly be regarded 
as removed from the field of moral 
science ; but while we assert it to 
be a reality, as opposed to the mere 
affectation, ill-temper, or wilfulness, 
with which it is so generally con- 
founded, we would adduce.it as.an 
argument, for a more systematic 
education than has hitherto. been 
thought necessary for, women, . The 
fact that so many women are un- 
reasonable as to implicate the whole 
sex in the aspersion, should surely 
reconcile people to the attempt 
at.infusing,some more solid .ele- 
ments,.into, their training. Men 
who oppose the present movement 
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altogether, unfler the , fear that 
mental, di ee and exact teach- 
ing would make women masculine 
would do well to coh dar that 
there are Wqynen still who do nos 
reach even to the feminine idea 
of sober consistency and ra en 
self-government—who live in a sort 
of dissolution of the’ reasoning 
powers, mere pensioners on 
general forbearance, One way. 
check the tendencies we have de- 
seribed is to begin a moral train- 
ing of the intellect betimes — to 
instil habits of work, to, cultivate 
the attention, to compel shy 
Women are often unreasonable 
cause they have been allowed, to 
think reasoning out of their range 
—something unfeminine, strong- 
minded, and as such unattractive, 
Really to think out a question—to 
carry it back to its causes and for- 
ward to its results—is rarely part of 
a@ woman’s education. She is com- 
plimented on her instincts and 
intuitive perceptions; and wher 
the temper is equal and the mental 
health perfect, these gifts of nature 
stand her in such stead that her 
lucky hits and happy self-guidance 
keep ad ignorance and Nandan 
out of sight, and perhaps, imma- 
terial. But irritable i disturb 
the scent, as it were, and pub ,in- 
stinct. out of gear. erves want 
check and control, and no authority 
is equal to a Wwoman’s own over 
herself, if she can be taught to 
exercise it, Many a woman passes 
through life without, one_, close 
grasp of what .is her position ,or 
her duty, or. even what, are 
proper 
ends. 


eans for attaining her 
1 t is true that women can 
catch an educated tone. at much 


less expense ks mind , 1, it 
costs men, _ € passes m r 
under disadyantages, which wo’ 
throw ,him out. of the lists; bi 
still she may suffer from want of 
discipline, the necessity of fixing 
the. mind for long periods and, at 
stated times on distasteful . fags 
which every schoolboy goes throug 
It is not only that women ‘have 
less reasoning power, but also that 
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barf are less taught to reason, 
ch may be ‘the cause that there 
are ‘sO. many more unreasonable 
women than unreasonable mien. 
By unreasonable we do not 
mean illogical; we do not mean 
any incapacity to reason in words, 
or even consciously in thought, 
but’ that perversity of the reason 
which prompts so many to run 
counter to their own wishes and 
aims— which leads them to want 
a thing, and do everything in their 
power not to get it. any suffi- 
ciéntly strong-minded women do 
not reason well. We can see no 
connection between their argument 
and their conclusion, between the 
object desired and the road they 
e to it; but they carry their 
point, which is the thing necessary, 
and in which the unreasonable wo- 
ee gue. Now we do not call 
ts. Glegg, in spite of appearances, 
aitidiainette in Phe following dia- 
rept between husband and wife. 
. Glegg is conversing with a pack- 
man on Rs owi arden-walk, when, 
“Mr. Glegg, Mr. Glegg,” said a se- 
vere voice from the open parlour-win- 
dow, “pray are you coming in to 
tea? or are you going to stand talk- 
ing with packmen till you get mur- 
deréd in the open daylight ?” 
“Murdered!” said Mr. Glegg, 
“‘what’s the woman talking of?” 
“Murdered! yes; it isn’t many 
"dizeg ago since a packman murdered 
a young ‘woman in a lone place, and 
stole her thimble, and threw her 
into a ditch.” 
“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Glegg, 
soothingly, “you're thinking o’ the 
man wi no legs as drove a dog-cart.” 
“Well, it’s the same thing, Mr. 
Glegg, only you're so fond of contra- 
dicting what I say.” 
“The wife is not here acting the 
unreasonable woman, because what 
she sys conduces to her end, which 
was to maintain her consequence 
yy breaking up a conversation in 
which she no share. Women 
may be ‘unreasonable through sheer 
hkt-headed perversity, as— 
“Daphne knows with equal ease 
How to vex and how to please ; 


But the folly of her sex 
Makes her sole delight to vex. 
Never woman more devised 
Sorer ways to be 
Paradoxes weakly 

or chief delight 


Always cong never : 
To dispute her chief delig t, : 
With not one opinion right. 


They are oftenest unreasonable 
from not using their judgment’ be- 
yond their immediate needs; as 
Andrew Fairservice says, “They're 
fashious bargains, aye crying for 
apricocks, pears; plums, and appl 
without distinction 0’ seasons,’ om 
are very apt in this way to make 
unjust demands, and to form pre 
posterous expectations, without the 
nerves having any hand in ‘it, 
Narrow education leaves many wo- 
men content to be ignorant of 9 
hundred matters passing before 
their eyes, the source and origin 
of things perpetually in use un- 
sought into. It is enough’ to 
have them within their call. Men 
are unobservant; but we believe 
the degree in which women are 
so has much to do with their 
indifference to the charge of un- 
reasonableness. They leave to 
men the labour of thought. In 
the same way women encourage in 
themselves the stolid unreason of 
prejudice. They are careless and 
defiant of reason, because they are 
not expected to think, and do not 
regard reason as their province, 
Mere weakness of mind—it 
for itself—is unreasonable. € see 
amiable fatuity wasting kindness 
on wrong objects, scrupulous in the 
wrong place, and sticking where it 
should give way. A woman of this 
sort will throw herself away, and 
then provoke her bad bargam of a 
husband by useless obstinacy im 
trifles. There are clever women, un- 
reasonable from a want of balance of 
their powers, who alternate between 
wisdom and folly, penetration and 
a millstone blindness. 

But all this is distinct from a 
certain typical unreasonableness 
which reigns in a nervous organ- 
isation pampered to its full bent. 
Such a one is  umreasonable 
through all her being, and in- 
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capable of a clear ionate 
judgment. Any possibility, how- 
ever remote, will make her throw 
over all the promptings of expe- 
rience. A prey to vain regrets; 
fretting over the inevitable, seeing 
the whole past a mistake, yet with 
a childish confidence in change, and 
an unlimited power of vague ex- 
pectation, she still refuses to re- 
coneile herself to the inevitable, 
Things caunot go on, and must not 
goon, that are distasteful. To her 
hfe has no lessons; desires and 
wishes have no instincts towards 
their fulfilment. . She worries where 
she loves. She craves for com- 
panionship, and longs for distine- 
tion, yet drives away her friends, 
and conspires against her own ambi- 
tion. She needs affection and indul- 
gence, yet. expends her ingenuity in 
acts of teasing and provocation pecu- 
liarly her own. She sees no limit 
to her claims, and is blind to all 
reciprocal obligations, Temper, 
caprice, self-will, get the credit for 
all this; but there is a power which 
adds intensity to it all, and, when 
indulged up to a point, imparts a 
searcely responsible foree to natu- 
ral tendencies, a sting to tem- 
per, strength te will, panic to fear, 
poignancy to fretting, invention to 
ae and nagging to ill-nature, 
nder this dominion she is blind to 
her own interests, and n@ more re- 
flects on the impression she makes 
on others, than a person in terror of 
the flames considers the becoming- 
ness of the costume in which she 
escapes from them. We draw an 
exaggerated picture, perhaps, but in 
its degree not an unfamiliar one. 
When we consider woman’s deli- 
cate organisation, the sensitiveness 
of her mental touch, and the part 
assigned. to hee in the order of 
things of developing the import- 
ance that lies in’ little things—the 
latent tendencies that work in seem- 
ing trifles—we should perhaps won- 
der rather at the general repression 
of flutters and fears, and the prompt- 
ings of quivering excitement, than 
at occasional exposures and excesses. 
Courage in a woman is a far higher 
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quality than in the generality of 
men, use with her it arises from 
an appeal to her noblest faculties. 
She does her duty in danger with 
an inner trembling. She is’ a 
heroine, realising all the 

Even when she avows her 

who would be hard upop her 


There is an innocent confiding can- 
dour which we own to preferring to 
a boastful parade of bravery, 


appeal of the comely matron of old 
days, “ Recollect, coachman, we are 
all females,” could not but stay 
his reckless down-hill course. The 
contempt of the sea-captain had 
surely a dash of tenderness towards 
the trembling voice which asked, 
“‘Oh, captain } is there any fear?” he 
replied, “ Plenty of fear, ma’am, but 
no danger.” Training’ and self-re- 
spect induce the woman of higher 
type to devour her fears, to suppress 
expression. She teaches 
courage by acts of . resolution, 
which set the quaking heart besting 
double time. She represses panic, 
feeling that others are weaker than 
herself, and in sparing their nerves 
strengthens her own. And more 
than all is she papi fdr smo 
of those promptings of high-strung 
irritable sensibility which give a 
name to temperament. Many a 
woman, who by her friends is ;con- 
sidered specially superior to such 
weakness—an example of self-for- 
getting cheerfulness, and all the 
qualities which inspire confidence 
and reliance—knows it, through the 
inner conflict and resolute mastery 
by which alone she has overcome 
temptation. We have dwelt, on 
the other side of the picture, where 
there has yg been mo con- 
flict, for double are of 
urging the difficulty o e task 
as a plea for greater tenderness, of 
toleration than it is easy to give to 
habits at once so irritating and. so 
repelling; and also as it furnishes 
an argument for a more thorough 
training of the intellect and reason- 
ing faculties, more systematic infu- 
sion of vigour and self-discipline, 
than has hitherto been accorded to 
women, 
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“MR. GLADSTONE AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


THe time is. rapidly approaching, 
when it’ willbe decided whether 
theyear 1869 shall constitute an 
era in the history of England. By 
employing the word “ disestablish- 
ment,” by making it the pivot for 
rallying the Liberal party, by ren- 
dering it’ the centre of the policy 
of* that ‘party, Mr. Gladstone has 
brought forward a question than 
which. none ean more profoundly 
affect the fortunes and the future 
of the nation. Let no one indulge 
in’ the illusion that disestablish- 
ment, as raised by Mr. Gladstone, 
is a purély Trish ‘affair, a local 
méasure aifiing at the conciliation 
of a disturbed ‘portion of the peo- 
ple, af act which can have local 
consequences ‘only, and which, 
therefore, need not trouble the se- 
renity of busy, hard-working Eng- 
lishmen. It is said that England 
looks on this Irish Church question 
with indifference, that she feels 
that Ireland has fallen into a wrong 
state on Church matters, but that 
the Government will set all right, 
with more or’ less wisdom, without 
touthing any vital interest of the 
whole empire. No mistake could 
be more serious or more complete. 
First principles on ‘the essential 
elements of national life ar2 at 
stake in this matter. The Irish 
Chureh, ‘now that Mr. Gladstone 
has distinctly raised’ the issue of 
disestablishment, cannot be touch- 
ed without directing’ every eye to 
the foundation of modern society. 
It is not a local religious broil 
which has to be healed; itis a re- 
constraction of the public and pri- 
vate life of the English people 
which Mr. Gladstone p to 
the English Parliament. Disestab- 
lishment is a word of no purely 
local significance: If the Church is 
established in Ireland, so is it also 
im England. If the Church of Eng- 
land has no right to exist in Ire- 
land, reasons must be given for 


this judgment, which are ca: y 
nay, which certainly will bring’ that 
Church's continued | existence’ “in 
England to the bar of a publie trial; 
Before a decree of disestablishment 
in Ireland can be pronounced; 'the 
questions— What: is the Ohureh of 
England? in’ what name and 
what right does it exist’ here? 
what principles of public’ policy 
gave it birth, and have entwined it 
with the iuward life, not only of 
every social organism, but we might 
almost say, of every household in 
the country ?—these questions, we 
say, must infallibly be answered 
before the disestablishment of . the 
Trish Church ean be enacted. ‘To 
say that the Church of England, ‘in 
England, is outside of the contest— 
that there is no agitation to over- 
throw her—that, whatever may be 
done in Ireland, there cannot be 
any recoil of any importance in 
England—is pure folly. The right 
of the Church of England to exist 
is involved in every word of the dis 
cussion. The very question—What 
is disestablishment ? what effect 
will it_have on the future relations 
of the disestablished Protestants? 
compels an inquiry into the nature 
of the Church of England and of 
its constituent principles. 

It is Mr. ‘Gladstone’s doing. If 
the country is now forced to ask 
itself/—Shall we have the Church of 
England in the futare? it is! Mr. 
Gladstone who has put the ques- 
tion in words which cannot be 
evaded. If England, at a’ period of 
profound internal peace, and with 
réference solely to a discontent 
amongst a portion of her peuple, 
which, as all parties’ universally 
allow, has not been created By” the 
Irish Church,‘and will not'be 
by its destruction—if” is 
compelled to put ‘to herself the 
strange inquiry whether she ‘shall 
proceed to make @ revolution sub- 
versive in effect of almost every 
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tice and institution of her 
past history, it is Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Gladstene alone, who has 
thrust her into this position. It was 
he who sounded the word disestab- 
lishment; -and if the Revolution is 
enacted, to him and to him alone 
must belong the merit or demerit. 
This.-word found an echo, it is true, 
all. over the Radical ranks, and has 
accomplished the end aimed at by 
winning a great majority ‘at the 
elections; but what the multitudin- 
ous voters meant by disestablish- 
ment, what specific conception they 
had formed of the nature of this act, 
what they understood themselves 
to be doing when they voted for 
Mr. Gladstone and disestablishment, 
are matters on which, as yet, no 
light has been given. 

We must turn, then, to the utterer 
ofthis now famous word. What 
did Mr, Gladstone mean by it? Had 
he formed to himself a definite no- 
tion of the precise thing to be done 
in. disestablishing, and of the ex- 
act effects which it would produce 
om the Protestant Episcopalians of 
Ireland? We believe nothing of 
the kind; and the disbelief is not 
confined to ourselves. Mr. Glad- 
stone has not shown the slightest 
symptom of having grasped the 
sense of the word which he has 
made the watchword of his policy. 
He has been wafted into power on 
the crest of the wave raised by the 
blast of this sonorous word. Have 
he or his followers ever known 
what it is to disestablish such a 
society as the Church of England? 
We are thoroughly persuaded that 
Mr. Gladstone never thought out 
what this expression implied, what 
would be its range of action, what 
deeds it would compel him to per- 
form, and to. what state it would re- 
duce .the Protestant Episcopalians 
of Ireland. He thought of the Epis- 
copal Churches of Canada and Ame- 
ricea—probably also of the Colonial 
Churches—without analysing the 
jumble of their present position: 
and. then he paraded before _ his 
Imagination some vague picture of 
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a something which he supposed to 
be the Church of Ireland, and-which 
he: complacently fancied he was 
presenting with the precious gift 
of liberty. This. vision he endowed 
with form and. substance ; he: placed 
it as a living organised being before 
his eyes, and supposed that his own 
part of the transaction was not to 
create—far from it—but to, instal 
in independence and true Church 
freedom his pre-existing social per- 
sonality. As for his followers, their 
eondition of mind is yet more ob- 
vious. Their sole feeling ;was that 
the time was come for dealing in 
earnest with the problem of the 
Trish Church. The kind of action 
to be applied they left to the selec- 
tion of their political chief. They 
ronounced, indeed, against, Lord 

ussell’s plan -of levelling up—that 
is, of transferring a portion of. the 
endowment to the Catholic Chureh, 
and so far establishing it in Ive+ 
land; at least the most vigorous 
and decided portion of the Radical 
host, the Dissenters of Scotland 
and Wales, were resolved to give 
no money to Popery.. Whether 
they were equally unwilling to give 
assistance to that hated institytion 
still more effectual than money, we 
shall consider presently. Mr. Glad- 
stone had found them a word: its 
interpretation they left to him; 
for themselves it expressed in a 
general way the peg y ids 
ing the Catholics and Epi ns 
upon terms of equality in Ireland. 
Some of them, no doubt, desire the 
abolition of all connection between 
Church and State throughout all 
the British dominions; but «they 
are relatively few amongst the mass 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. / But 
they have the advantage of know- 
ing what they mean. No State 
Ghureh. anywhere ;, no Church of 
England any more,—that is. what 
these men pant for, and no doubt 
they. will not ‘be rebtitted by any 
difficulties resulting from disestab- 
lishment. They are ‘willing that,all 
Episcopalians in England and Ire- 
land should be stripped’-of every 
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link which binds them together 
into societies, if. only they can 
achieve the indifference of the 
State—of the collective: nation—for 


all religions, But, as we have said, 
these men, - entirely to be 
relied upon by Mr. Gladstone for 
following him to whatever lengths 
his impulses may carry him, are few. 
The majority made Mr. Gladstone 
Prime-Minister, but their only con- 
clusion is that the Irish Church must 
be dealt with, though how, by what 
process, this.end is to be accom- 
plished, they leave to Mr. Giad- 
stone to propound. To what ex- 
tent these persons can be trusted 
by Mr. Gladstone, time alone will 
reveal. 

The thinking, then, has not been 
done either by chief or followers; 
but it must be dome and will be 
done by the country before this 

revolution can be achieved. 
isestablishment has been  pro- 
nounced for the first time in her 
history by the rulers of England. 
She will demand, when so vast an 
interest is at stake, to learn the 
meaning and bearing of this great 
word. Mr. Gladstone has uttered 
but ,has not explained it. He must 
be held to the word, for it is the 
foundation of his leadership of the 
State; and if he has neglected to 
explain its sense, the task of think- 
ing it out must be carried through 
by others. 

What, then, is disestablishment ? 
To. establish a Church is to con- 
neet it with the State, to procure 
its official recognition, to obtain 
for it public endowment from the 
State, or by sanction of the State. 
To disestablish a Church is to 
break this connection— to se» 

the Church entirely from 
the 8% to do on the foot- 

of a purely volun societ. 

a oe academy pa we 
withdraw the State from all concern 
with its affairs, and to put an 
end, not to all enjoyment of en- 
dowments by the Church, but to its 
participation in every kind of fund 
continuously derived from the 


State. Upon disestablishment: the 
Oburch, if not dissolved by the act, 
becomes a voluntary lati 
examples of which are i 
by the Free Kirk) of Scotland and 
the Episcopal Ohurch, and other 
institutions of like mature. . Dig 
establishment, however, does not 
absolutely shut out all interference 
of the S:ate from a free Ohurch’s 
affairs, as many erroneously: sup 
pose, The State may not manage 
er direct the Church's administra- 
tion, but the relations whieh wit 
creates amongst its members: fall 
under the law of contracts, and the 
civil tribunals of every country are 
the ultimate interpreters and: en- 
foreers of all contracts, whether 
ecclesiastical or civil. Disestab- 
lishment, then, repeals every law 
which the State has enacted ‘te- 
specting the administration of the 
Church: the State withdraws ab- 
solutely so far, and thenceforward 
knows no more of the Church than 
it does of any club or other private 
society in the land. 

Such being the nature of the pro- 
cess of disestablishment, is this the 
act, we ask, which Mr. Gladstone 
intends that the State shall pers 
form? Is this his interpretation 
of religious equality ? he 
mean that the State shall stand in 
the same identical relation towards 
the Protestant Episeopalians as -it 
now bears towards Roman Catho- 
lics? that it shall be as absolutely 
unconnected with them—shall be, 
as State, as profoundly ignorant. of 
their proceedings, as totally absent 
from all their affairs—as it is from 
those of the Roman Catholics? If 
such be Mr. Gladstone’s meani 
and he can have none other, u 
he has been trifling with language, 
and using a sonorous word with no 

icular sense—then we say to 
him that he has undertaken to per- 
form an impossibility, unless at the 
same time he destroys the Chureh 
of England in England. He cannot 
disestablish in Ireland, do what he 
will, unless he also disestablishes 
in land. He cannot withdraw 
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the State from the Irish Protestants 
unless‘he equally withdraws it from 
the Protestants’ of England. He 
cannot’ anniltilate the State Church 
in Ireland except by giving a mor- 
s stab to the whole Church of 
iogland all over the Empire. The 
thing is not to be done, and here is 
our proof of the assertion. It turns 
on a fact, little understood at the 
present day, but which is of im- 
mense’ significance in all matters 
relating to the Ohurch of England. 
Parliament bears a double charac- 
ter towards that Church. First of 
all, it is the State—the nation, so to 
say—in its colleetive capacity, in- 
dependently of all religious action. 
But the Parliament is also ‘the 
Legislature of the Chureh of —- 
land, its government and its only 
government, the maker of its laws, 
the centre of its administration (for 
the Crown is only a part of the State), 
the framer of its rules, the only 
source from which new measures 
required to meet the wants of a 
society ‘which lasts through ages 
can emanate. What other Churches 
seek from their respective legisla- 
tures or governments—the Roman 
Catholics from Rome, the Kirks of 
Seotland from their several Assem- 
blies, the Wesleyans from their 
Gonference—the Church of Eng- 
land naturally; and of necessity 
seeks and must obtain from Parlia- 
ment, Theories on the distinction 
between Church and State have no 
place bere. Practically, and jas a 
matter of actual necessity, when- 
ever the: Church of England requires 
something from its legislature or its 
government, it must have recourse 
to Parliament, for that is the only 
body which can make laws or regu- 
lations for that Church. Now let 
us suppose that Mr. Gladstone has 
worked his will to even beyond his 
heart’s: desire. Let us imagine that 
his friends of the Liberation Society 
have — him on to deprive the 
Irish Episcopalians of every shilling 
of title and endowment, and that 


he has stripped them of all recogni- 
tion by the courts of law, mF of 
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every ecclesiastical title to bind 
them together, and has reduced 
them ‘to a mass of wnassociated 
and unconnected individuals. They 
have lost their endowments, their 
distribution into parishes, their offi- 
cial connection with their’ clengy- 
men, their rights to being marred 
by their rectors or being buried in 
the old churchyards, but they have 
not lost their religion. They were 
Church of England men before. dis- 
establishment ; they are just as much 
Church of England men after, as 
individuals, They meet together 
on the morrow of disestablishment, 
they declare themselves each to be 
members of the Church of Eng- 
land, they group themselves. into 
congregations, and they pronounce 
the totality of these congregations 
to be the Church of England in 
Ireland. 

Now, what is the position of these 
Irish Protestant Episcopalians to- 
wards the Chureh of England, the 
real Church of England established 
by law in England? Are: they 
members of that Church or not? 
They have declared themselves to 
be members, and they have chosen 
clergymen ordained in that Church 
who have bound themselves by all 
the laws and regulations of that 
Church. Will the Church of Eng- 
land repudiate them? Will the 
Parliament, the legislature and gov- 
ernment of that Church, say to them 
“ You do not belong to us” ? Will 
the Parliament declare that there 
cannot be any members! of the 
Church of England in that i- 
cular piece of land called Ireland? 
Will iteay to a body,of English- 
menabout to settle m Connemera 
and to take their clergymen with 


them, “You, one and ali of you, 


clergymen and laymen, sball cease 
to members of the Church of 
England as soon as you have crossed 
the Irish: Channel”? And who is 
to say this? The Church of Eng- 
land herself, through her legisla- 
ture, through her government, It 
is she herself who. will. renounce 
and expel her owm people. Was 
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ever such a thing heard of amongst 
men? Parliament, as the _ 
ernment = the a of Hng- 
land, directly or indirectly possesses 
members “ India and Australia 
and New Zealand, and in endless 
other» places, and has given them 
chief: officers or bishops, and sends 
out perpetual supplies of clergymen 
to provide for their social wants, 
and exercises discipline over those 
clergymen, and compels them to 
conform to every regulation laid 
down by itself (the Parliament) as 
to the teaching and worship to’ be 
administered: to those foreign con- 
gregations. Is Ireland to be the 
one spot on the surface of the 
globe, of which the Parliament, 
the Church of England herself by 
her legislators, shall say, “No mem- 
bers of the! Church of England 
here?” The very civil courts and 
tribunals of Ireland would put such 
an unnatural, such an unheard of 
mother to shame, by declaring that 
the Irish Protestants by agreeing 
to set up the relationship of Church 
of England men amongst each other, 
and engaging Church of England 
clergymen to minister to them as 
such, have entered into a legal con- 
tract, and must, on grounds of pure 
civil legality, observe every law and 
tule, every article of ‘the creed, 
every detail of the worship, every 
formula of the liturgy of the Churcl. 
of England. Does Mr. Gladstone 
intend to prohibit the courts of 
law’ to take notice of such a con- 
tract? Is membership of the Church 
of England to be pronounced by 
the law of England to be in Ireland 
an immoral, an illegal, a prohibited 
contract?’ Is it to be declared as 
illegal as a rg hae contrary to pub- 
lie 0 Me very? ould: hu- 
manity listen for an instant to a 
preposition so outrageous, so im- 
ible,’ so \ridiculous ?: Would it 
suffer’ such a tissue. of) absurdities 
to be enacted into law? «(| 
The thing is impossible. Eng- 
lishmen ‘cannot be prevented from 
‘being members of the Church of 
England in, whatever land they 


may dwell, least of all. ;within the 
territory of the , British... nation: 
_ satan the, members...of the 
rch are ising their. 
bership, there the: Ghenob, itself it is 
And now what. shall we say jof 
establishment in thein ¢ase? jAre 
they established or. not? . Up 
doubtedly they are established, ag 
truly and really . established as 
every Churchman in England. it- 
self. They are not » established 
with parish churches, and .. tithes, 
and public endowments; but, 
are part and. parcel of an,estab- 
lished Church, and over: against alJ 
other religious associations, -the 
are the State Church. Mr, Glad. 
stone will not have disestablished 
them, because he could not To 
accomplish that purpose he must 
root up the Church of , England 
herself, and then, of course, along 
with the society, all membershi 
of it will have been destroyed. 
he does not shrink from. such, an 
attempt, all we say is, let him try. it, 
But we shall be met./with.. the 
objection that political equality, .is 
the right of every Englishman, 
and that it imperatively demands 
the disestablishment of the ‘Church 
of England in Ireland, Granting 
that the deed is possible—and.we 
have shown that it is not—we 
answer that this plea of political 
equality’ holds good in England 
quite as much as in Iréland,..Jf 
an established Church is a. bpeach 
of political equality, the .Nonecon- 
formists of every kind . have, as 
much right to complain as .the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. Such 
a charge attacks: the principle it- 
self of an Hstablished Church, and 
not merely its application to, a par- 
ticular country. No doubt there 
are Dissenters who proclaim _ that 
the State can never connect. itself 
with any one form of . religion, 
without doing violence to religious 
equality, We have already dealt 
with this doctrine in a preceding 
number (October 1868), and we 
need not repeat here what we. said 
then. But we do.say this now to 
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the Roman Catholics, that this 
objection of religious inequalit 


against a State Church comes wit 

singularly bad grace from them. 
The Roman Catholics are the one 
religious community in Christen- 
dom who emphatically preach re- 
livious inequality, who will never, 
if they can help it, tolerate religi- 
ous’ equality in any form. The 
Church of England is a State 
Church, and the Church of Rome 
a Church-State; and vast indeed 
is the difference to the interests 
of religious freedom and _ religi- 
ous equality. The theory of the 
Church of England places the 
administration of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in the hands of the whole 
nation; the theory of the Church 
of Rome swallows up \the nation 
into the Church, and places both 
under the government of priests, 
In the past, Rome put her foot 
on all secular sovereignties, and 
taught and acted upon the doctrine 
that to be a bad Churchman was 
to be a traitor to the State, and to 
merit the penalties of treason. In 
the’ present, she proclaims with un- 
broken consistency that the absorp- 
tion of the State, in some local- 
ity at least, is necessary for the 
existence of the Church; and 
Archbishop Manning vehemently 
preaches that the appropriation of 
a portion of Italy to priests is the 
palladium of the Church’s safety, 
Not many years have elapsed since 
no other form of religion was suf- 
fered at Rome but the Roman. 
Let the Liberation Society hold 
sittings at Rome ; it would be an in- 
teresting experiment to learn what 
treatment they would receive. The 
Catholics of Ireland denounce Estab- 
lished Churches: according to the 
creed of Rome, it is temporal sove- 
reignties which have to ask for per- 
mission to exist. It is not, it cannot 
be the principle of the identity of 
Church and State which offends them 
in Ireland, for that principle is their 
own. In clamouring for disestab- 
lishment, the one thing which is cer- 
tainly not present to their thoughts 
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is to assert the essential ‘separa- 
tion of the State from the Church. 
They have nothing in common 
with those of their allies who’ cry 
that the State must ‘never know 
any difference . between par ra 
must never lend the temporal arm 
to dny religion as the true “one, 
must relegate priests to the king- 
dom of the Spirit, and banish 
them, as Churchmen, from * the 
kingdoms of the world. Religious 
equality is the right doctrine when 
the thing to. be done is to shiver 
and shatter Protestants td. atems 
and to leave a vast, compact, an 
foreign organisation dominant in 
their midst; but religious cana, 
would be a damnable heresy in the 
Papal States when it demanded 
that all forms of religious opinion 
and organisation should enjoy 
equal privilege and recognition in 
the State. 
We see, then, that so ‘long as 
the Church of England subsists’ in 
England its real disestablishment 
in Ireland is simply ‘impossible. 
It may lose the parish and’ the 
parish church, the glebe; and the 
tithes; but it will continue as a 
congregation, as a‘body of Church 
of England men living together in 
Church association, and it will bring 
in the State into every town or 
village in which they dwell, and 
will be ruled’ exclusively. by the 
State’in all Church matters as fully 
as it is now. It will not lose ‘its 
bishops. The congregations will ac- 
cept the present bishops ; and, like 
the other clergy, they will be sub- 
ject to the rules and discipline of 
the Church of England. As to 
their successors in the future, Mr, 
Gladstone may prevent by law their 
appointment by the Crown; but 
the essence of Establishment does 
not consist in the nomination of 
bishops by the Crown. There ‘is 
nothing contrary to the ° principle 
of Establishment, that as the no- 
mination to parochial ‘cures’ is 
largely vested in. the hands of 
tivate patrons, the nomination of 
Pishops should ‘bé’ vested in elec- 
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ore chosen by the conzogtions: 
e mode of appointi ishops is 
an incident “i detail: the 
lishment. of the Church of 
England does not turn on this par- 
ticular process, In the genuine sense 
of the word the Irish Church will 
be as established as ever, however 
much it may be disendowed. Mr. 
Gladstone may easily disconnect it 
from the tribunals which now judge 
ecclesiastical causes, but he will 
gain nothing whatever by such an 
act. The Church in Ireland will 
simply come under the Courts of 
Equity instead of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; and 
it, is utterly immaterial to the 
nature and essence of a Church 
by. what particular civil court its 
laws may be enforced. The Judi- 
cial Committee itself is a very re- 
cent innovation, Within the me- 


mory of this generation the Supreme 
Court of the Church of England 
was the Court of Delegates, com- 
posed of members nominated by 
the pleasure of the Crown for 


each occasion; and any layman 
whatever, whether lay judges or 
others, might be chosen to try 
any ecclesiastical suit, and deter- 
mine what was and what was not 

missible doctrine within the 

urch of England, Nor will the 
principle of establishment be in 
any way injured by the circum- 
stance that the Courts of Equity 
will judge on a contract by consent 
to be members of the Church of 
England instead of upon the pre- 
sent status of the Church in Ire- 
land, Establishment has its root 
in the very vitals of the Church of 
England. It is inseparable from its 
essence, because it lies at its very 
centre, in the essential and dominant 
fact, that the Church of England is 
the State’s Church, that its laws and 
its formularies rest on the sole au- 
thority of the State, that Parliament 
is its Legislature, and that it is 
nothing else but what Parliament 
has made it, or will make it in the 
future. Establishment is present 
wherever there is a congregation of 
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Christian men associated 

as members of the Church of Eng- 
land. It may be yery Phil: 
if clergymen should be ignorant of 
the true nature of the Church of 
England; but Mr. Gladstone ig a 
professional statesman, and if he 
has recklessly meddled with a 
vast question with whose real 
character he is unacquainted, he 
will have to thank his own neglect 
only for the consequences, 

Mr, Gladstone has three courses 
open to him. The fourth—real, 
effective, direct disestablishment— 
lies beyond his reach. First, he 
may reform. and ré-arrange the 
Church of England in Ireland. _ Se- 
condly, he may carry out what he 
calls disestablishment by simply 
repealing all laws now existent 
about the Church in Ireland, and 
totally disendow it at the same time. 
Thirdly, he may go on with the first . 
part of this process, but combine 
with it partial disendowment only. 
With respect to the first course, 
he has committed himself and the 
House of Commons, by the Resolu- 
tion which it passed, in sound at 
least, to its direct contradictory. 
The House resolved to disestabli 
in contradiction te remodelling, 
What it meant by disestablishment, 
it has left Mr. Gladstone to explain 
hereafter. The second course has 
been decidedly and peremptorily 
condemned by the whole country. 
It is universally rejected yf public 
opinion: Mr, Gladstone has dis- 
tinctly announced his intention 
not to adopt it,.. The nation, in 
very unmistakable terms, has repel- 
led such an outrage as the confis- 
cation of every endowment which 
Protestant benefactors had con- 
ferred on the Church of England 
in Ireland. Even the Catholics 
dare not put forward so b 
a demand. Hence Mr. Gladstone, 
of necessity, must fall back on 
the third course: he must disestab- 
lish, as he constructs the phrase, and 
partially disendow: he must reserve 
a portion of the endowments for 
the Protestant Episcopalians, which, 
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according to his ideas, he will have 
disestablished. 

Let us consider this position. 
The endowments of the Church are 
now divided into two funds: one 
unreservedly placed at the disposal 
of Parliament; the other to be ap- 
propriated to the disestablished 
Protestants. The first of these 
funds—the surplus, as it is often 
called—is to be taken away from 
the Protestants, not because they 
possess means in excess of their 
wants, nor because they are guilty 
of having abused these means; but 
solely because they originally be- 
longed to the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, and were diverted 
to Protestant uses by the conquer- 
ing might of England. But this 
reason, if valid for any purpose, 
has restoration for its logical and 
natural consequence. If these funds 


have been wrongfully taken away 
by violence, then why not. restore 
them to those who were unjustly 
robbed of them? But to this, the 
only logical and justifiable course, 


two dissentients oppose an insur- 
mountable resistance. The party 
which represents itself as plundered 
refuses to accept the proffered re- 
turn of the spoils. The Roman 
Catholics decline to receive back 
the endowments taken away from 
their predecessors. It is impossible 
to withhold the tribute of admira- 
tion to their statesmanship. They 
— freedom of action to money. 
hanks to the political blindness of 
most English Liberals, the Roman 
Catholics have acquired in Ireland 
& position which is unexampled in 
ancient and modern Europe. They 
have released themselves from every 
kind of control from the temporal 
power—a position which our own 
Roman Catholic ancestors, freemen 
who knew how to be members of a 
Church and yet preserve their lib- 
erty, refused to the chiefs of their 
own communion, and which every 
Catholic State in the world now pro- 
nounces to be intolerable. That 
position has been granted to, Ro- 
man Qatholics. in Ireland, and it 
VOL. CV.—NO. DCXL. 
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is accepted by Mr. Gladstone as 
a basis for further legislation in 
the same direction. The COatho- 
lics know well that to accept 
the endowments would inevitably 
entail a concordat. No possible 
plea could then avail them to refuse 
limitations on the employment of 
public funds, which Roman Catholic 
States have everywhere found indis- 
pensable for the protection of civil 
liberty. Securities which Catholic 
France, Italy, and Austria, and now 
even Spain, have felt to be due to 
their peoples for their religious and 
civil safety, England must inevita- 
bly have demanded of an endowed 
Catholic Church: and exemption 
from such securities that Church 
thinks to be more favourable to its 
interest in that country than the 
acquisition of an endowment. It 
declines, therefore, the restoration 
of its alienated endowments. 

A large body of Protestants sup- 
ports them in this refusal. Pro- 
testant bigotry will not touch the 
unclean thing. The stronghold of 
the enemies of the Irish Church, 
Protestant Dissent, swells with in- 
herited dislike of Roman Catholi- 
cism. For them it is still the ac- 
cursed thing: to give it mone 
would be to partake in the abomi- 
nation. They are willing, for the 
sake of keeping the Catholics quiet, 
or from a desire to rescind a wrong 
act performed by the nation, to take 
away these funds from the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians ; but they stop 
half-way. Nothing will persuade 
them to do more than half the act. 
With their eyes open, they prefer to 
support the Catholic policy. They 
had rather throw  statesmanship 
overboard than give pain to a dar- 
ling prejudice. Hence they legislate 
in the nineteenth century with the 
feelings of the sixteenth, What 
matters it if the Roman Catholics | 
are strengthened, and gain power 
against every denomination of Pro- 
testants, and are enabled to press 
on their broken fragments with the 
weight of an enormous organization , 
strong with territorial influence 

R 
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with foreign power, with funds ga- 
thered from every region, with 
ancient tradition, with the prestige 
of the longest duration of which 
the world can boast, with ideas 
whose influence the boasted strength 
of modern intellect has been unable 
to subdue— what matters the shiver- 
ing of the national Church to pieces 
in the presence of such a force, so 
long as Protestant purism does not 
defile its fingers by giving money to 
Roman Catholics? We do Mr. 
Gladstone the justice of believing, 
that if he could follow his own 
counsel, this surplus would be of- 
fered to the Romanists; and if the 
offer was actually made, we are far 
from disbelieving that the Catholics 
would reflect a little before they 
rejected it. 

But his followers have ruled 
otherwise, and this surplus will not 
be restored to the Roman Catholics. 
There is no other spiritual body 
left to whom it can be given; and 
it must therefore be applied to pur- 

ses not spiritual. Our limits 
orbid us from discussing this ques- 
tion on this occasion. t it suffice 
to say, in the powerful words of the 
Provost of Oriel, in his sermon 
preached on Advent Sunday before 
the University of Oxford: — “May 
the State appropriate, alienate, dis- 
pose of these endowments at her 
pleasure? May she do so next 
year, or ten years hence, or three 
hundred years hence,—so long as 
the need and the uses of these en- 
dowments are what they are, and 
as om as they were, and as ac- 
cordant as ever with the benevolent 
designs of the founders? So long 
as the same needs and interests 
shall remain, for the State to alien- 
ate these endowments would be 
simply a confiscation and a wrong, 
for which Holy Scripture has used 
the expression, ‘robbing God’ ”!! 
The State is certainly the trustee of 
these endowments: we will not 
quarrel with those who affirm that 
it has become the proprietor by gift. 
But so long as the purpose for which 
hese endowments were given re- 


mains as real, a8 urgent'as ever; ‘so 
long as the members of the State 
need religion, its ministrations, its 
comforts, its ennobling and civilis- 
ing uses—so long does the moral ob- 
ligation lie on the State not to divert 
them to otherends. The State may 
not be assailing the foundations of 
property, or dealing with what is not 
itsown; but it will be robbing it- 
self, its children, the subjects whose 
highest interests are committed to 
its care. At the present hour it has 
a —. fund, undeniably accom- 
plishing spiritual benefits, even if 
only amongst a narrow portion of 
the Irish community. If the en- 
dowments are bestowed on Roman 
Catholics, their destination, their 
value, will still be spiritual. But 
the refusal of the Catholics to 
receive them back does not alter 
their spiritual character, or dimin- 
ish by one iota the general duty 
of the State not to divert them 
from their spiritual uses — uses 
which Ireland requires as undeni- 
ably as ever. In real truth, it is 
the Parliament who is the trustee, 
and the nation, the [Irish nation, 
the proprietor of these funds, For 
@ Parliament to devote them to 


secular objects is to commit a cruel’ 


and severe rae Be the State. It 
may not be a violation of the prin- 
ciple of property, but it is an‘in- 
jury to civilisation; and, as Provost 
Hawkins so vigorously expresses it, 
it is to rob God. 

We come now to the second por- 
tion of the endowment—the por- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone p 
to reserve for the Protestant Epi 
copalians. <A part of this fund he 
3 6 riates as compensation to 
the clergy who have hitherto re- 
ceived this remuneration for their 
labours. He will not encounter 
any difficulty from their life-estates. 
The bishops and rectors of the Irish 
Chureh are definite persons; and 
nothing is easier than to declare 
that bishops and clergymen with 
definite names shall receive for the 
remainder of their lives the same 
stipends as they now enjoy. Money 
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can be assigned to individual men 
by name; but if the recipient is to 
be a corporation or society, that 
corporation must be defined. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill must declare what 
is the body that he endows. For- 
midable indeed is the task which 
Mr. Gladstone has here imposed 
upon himself. He must with the 
same breath disestablish and en- 
dow; he must destroy and he must 
create at the same moment. He 
has not as yet told the world what 
he means by  disestablishment; 
hence we are left to conjecture as to 
the state of the disestablished, and 
the process of their re-endowment. 
Probability suggests the belief that 
he intends the Irish Church to die 
as a State Church, and to rise again 
as a Voluntary Church. It is to 
rise from its own ashes; but by 
what process of generation? Where 
is the difficulty? many reply. Did 
not the Churches of America and 
of Canada constitute themselves on 
the voluntary principle with per- 
fect ease? They did, doubtless; 
but the ecclesiastical world is not 
now what it was then. Since the 
time when those Ohurches were 
formed. the foundations of the 
Church of England have been up- 
heaved by violence, and, the very 
keystone of the whole edifice—its 
Protestantism — is fiercely denied 
or resented by large masses of the 
clergy. The word Protestant is 
hotly denounced as a repudiation 
of catholicity. Judgments of the 
Church’s supreme tribunal have 
been delivered, which have raised 
the angriest clamours that the 
Church has fallen under bondage 
to laymen. Doctrines have been 
judicially declared legitimate which 
are passionately declared to be 
tainted with damnable heresy. It is 
& question of Church organisation ; 
and intense is the excitement to 
procure some instrument for Church 
action. The Church is agitated to 
its centre with endless longings for 
Church government. Some, and 
amongst them are men of distin- 
guished piety and authority, preach 
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the principle that the successors of 
the apostles—those on whom holy 
hands have been imposed— are 
alone the true interpreters of doc- 
trine, the genuine voice of the 
Church. Into their hands and rule 
they would consign the whole body 
of believers. Others would soften 
so sharp a distinction of orders by 
the admixture of a few gentle and 
submissive laymen to serve as & 
cover for the real administration of 
the Church by the clergy. Others, 
again, recognising in such laymen, 
however religious and estimable, 
but.a feeble representation of the 
laity, inculcate the necessity of con- 
ferring, in a distinct organisation, 
en the laity, a practical and gen- 
uine share in the actual govern- 
ment of the religious body. An- 
other group defend the existing 
constitution of the Church, which 
has rendered the laity the deposi- 
taries of the power of ruling and 
defining opinion, and the supreme 
rulers of the Christian society. 
Discussions on the first principles 
of Church government agitate the 
entire mass, The very nature of 
Church, and what it is that consti- 
tutes a Church, are keenly debated. 
Convocation, synods, councils, can- 
ons, are ever on the lips of thou- 
sands, and this within a body de- 
fined and ruled by law, with estab- 
lished courts and a paramount 
legislation. If such things are 
done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry? If men w 

fierce and perpetual strife within 
the limits of an established and 
governed society, what must be ex- 
pected to occur when these men 
are set free from all restraint, and 
are forced to settle their ideas 
on Church government, and to 
frame a constitution under which 
they are to live and work together? 
When, in the history of Christian- 
ity, was so large a body bold to de- 
bate and determine an ecclesiasti- 
cal polity? What analogy can be 
found for it, except, perchance, 
Spain seeking by universal suf- 
frage how she shall be governed? 
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In Spain, however, the will of 
the majority will prevail. Is 
there any security whatever that 
the opinion of the whole com- 
munity of disestablished Protest- 
ants will be respected, each Church- 
man, lay as well as clerical, vot- 
ing independently and for himself, 
and his vote reckoning for as much 
as any other Churchman, even 
though he were a bishop? A con- 
stituent assembly will be convened : 
will it consist of one, two, or 
three orders? and who is to decide 
this point beforehand—a point by 
which the subsequent decision and 
construction may be absolutely de- 
termined? If Mr. Gladstone in- 
structs the Commissioners to look 
to the bishops for the report that 
the new Church has been formed, 
he will have given them a most real 
veto upon all the proceedings; and 
he will not only have disestablished 
and dissolved the old Church, but 
he will further have made the new 
one by substituting the right of the 
supremacy of the bishops and clergy 
in it in the place of the supremac 
of the Crown and Parliament whic 
governed the old. Then there arises 
the very grave question of the mi- 
nority, the nominal minority—for it 
may be composed of a great majo- 
rity of the whole mass. What i 
they refuse to accept the deciding 
vote? What if they assert that 
the new Church with its new con- 
stitution will make its rulers, its 
laws, its-cast of doctrine, its liturgy, 
its forms of public worship, too 
Evangelical, or too High Church, 
or too Ritualistic? Suppose 
that they refuse to conform, are 
Mr. Gladstone’s Commissioners to 
allot them their share of the reserv- 
ed endowments in proportion to 
their numbers? may there be as 
many Churches as there are counties 
in Ireland? and if not, will not the 
State have determined a vital ques- 
tion, which was wholly out of its 
competence on the principle of 
Voluntaryism ? 

These, and a host of other ques- 
tions like these, can and will be 


addressed to Mr. Gladstone if ‘he 
attempts to carry out his scheme of 
bestowing the reserved endowments 
on a Church constructed on the 
Voluntary principle, What answers 
he will give to them we cannot 
conceive. Probably he will give 
none, but will throw the settlement 
of all these perplexities on the Irish 
Episcopalians themselves, with an 
allowance of some eighteen months 
within which their work of recon- 
struction must, under pain of losing 
all share of the endowments, be 
completed. It is not in the least 
likely that either Parliament or the 
country will suffer Mr. Gladstone to 
divest himself of the responsibility 
which he has laid — himself by 
proposing disestablishment. It is 
not conceivable that even the House 
of Commons will permit him to say 
to the Irish Churchmen, “Here is 
so much money—do as you like; 
ask me no questions: only, if at 
the end of so many months you do 
not bring me a new Church all 
made, on which you are all agreed, 
you shall get nothing at all.” Such 
a consignment to anarchy and chaos, 
for very shame, no legislature in 
the world would perpetrate. But 
a@ Voluntary Church, constructing 
a new government for itself, en- 


if counters another difficulty of very 


formidable proportions. Mr. Glad- 
stone professes himself to be bound 
to respect private endowments be- 
stowed by Protestants out of 
moneys which did not flow from 
a Catholic source. But on what 
body did they confer these bene- 
factions? On a society whose law 
was the law of the land, of known 
structure and constitution, employ- 
ing tribunals, liturgies, creeds, and 
forms of public worship legally 
defined and incapable of being 
altered, except by the law of the 
nation represented in Parliament. 
They knew perfectly well what the 
body was that they were endowing. 
But all these conditions. are over- 
thrown the instant that a new and 
undefined organisation is substitut- 
ed for the old one, It is a moral 
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rtainty that many of these gifts 
would ier have been made if the 
donors had had any conception that 
they were supporting asociety whose 
principles, beliefs, rituals, and form 
of government they might have de- 
tested. Miss Burdett Coutts presses 
heavily on the colonial Churches 
with the same difficulty. She 
extended her noble and Christian 
liberality to a Church which she 
supposed to be the Church of Eng- 
land itself. She protests that she 
was misled, and that she never 
dreamed that she was endowing a 
Church of which the Bishop of 
Capetown and his self-chosen synod 
were to be the lawgivers. These 

rivate endowments of the Irish 
Shurch are so large that Mr. Glad- 
stone is forced to respect them; 

et if he delivers them over to a 
Voluntary Church, he attacks the 
very principle on which they were 

iven. 

All this violence is performed in 
the name of religious equality ; but 
what is the religious equality which 
will come forth from this chaos? 
On the one side the Protestant 
Episcopalians will be dissolved 
into a mass of unconnected and 
unassociated units.- They will have 
lost their organisation, their legis- 
lature, their government, their 
liturgy—everything which consti- 
tutes them a society. They will 
be required, in an age convulsed by 
vehement dissensions as to the 
nature, attributes, and fitting gov- 
ernment of Church, to construct a 
new society, a new Church, for them- 
selves. They will have no means 
for enforcing submission on a mi- 
nority. They may end by finding 
themselves divided into several com- 
peting if not conflicting Churches. 

hey will be impoverished by the 
deliberate act of Parliament, and 
their maintenance will be thrown 
on the voluntary support of the 
members, often poor, of their own 
fraternities. They will wear the 
appearance of men morally con- 
demned by Parliament—of Chris- 
tans scarcely authorised to live in 
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Ireland. They may easily become 
a collection of feeble, scattered, and 
poor Episcopal sects. 

What presents itself on the other 
side? A strong, energetic, and con- 
centrated organisation. e see a 
Church resting on a. basis broad as 
the whole world. It enjoys unity 
of will and counsel and unity of 
action. It wields a vast power, 
strong with the prestige of a devo- 
tion extending beyond a thousand 
years—stronger yet with ancient 
traditions to which the minds of 
multitudes have bowed for ages, 
and to which some of the ablest 
Protestant intellects have surren- 
dered their intellectual freedom. 
It speaks with a voice of command- 
ing authority and keenly-cutting 
logic at a time when the belief in 
the magical virtues of the apos- 
tolical succession has acquired 
such strange influence over so 
many members of the Church of 
England. It will act with a skill 
that has been trained in the subtlest 
school known to mankind for the 
art of manipulating human mind 
and character. It will marshal 
against small and precariously-con- 
stituted communities great wealth, 
sharp intelligence, and the most 
splendid array of hierarchical pomp 
and grandeur. It will atte a 
long and brilliant history, to an 
abiding duration, as notes of the 
true Church, against which the 
gates of hell are doomed never to 
prevail, Its march will be directed 
by a central intelligence, which 
will bring every kind of religious, 
political, and intellectual force to 
bear on the shattered Protestants. 
It is a foreign centre too, a forei 
power, which bears no love for 
England and her Church--which 
has cruel wrongs, as it thinks, to 
redress—which finds in England 
her present enemy to her ascend- 
ancy—and, most of all, which sees 
in tae Episcopal structure of Eng- 
land’s Church the most effectual 
instrument for winning back her 
members to the true apostolical 
succession. To break up the Pro- 
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testants to atoms in the nee 
of such a hostile, proselytising, 
indefatigable force, is called reli- 
gious equality. To turn the Protes- 
tants into undrilled guerillas in the 
front of an army massed and con- 
centrated more than army ever 
was, is held the last brilliant in- 
vention of Radical policy. 

The perplexities which ‘must in- 
evitably be encountered in the 
pathless region ‘of Voluntary as- 
sociation, have driven two eminent 
members of the Liberal press to 
fall back upon the Church of Eng- 
land as the only nucleus round 
which the new formation of the 
Irish Church must be developed. 
They have taken the old Church 
as the backbone of the new insti- 
tution to be created. The ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ has proposed that 
the reserved endowments should 
be given to a Voluntary associa- 
tion, constructed on the principles 
of the Church of England. What 
the meaning of this propositions is 
we are wholly at a loss to discover. 
The Church of England is the sim- 
ple contradictory of Voluntaryism: 
and none knows this better than the 
‘Pall Mall’ itself. The differentia 
of the Church of England, its one 
distinguishing peculiarity, is, that 
its laws and every portion of its 
organisation are made by the law 
of the land-—that is, by the whole 
nation represented in Parliament. 
The essence of a Voluntary society 
is, that the entire organisation is 
created and regulated by itself. 
The Church of England is a part of 
the State: a Voluntary Church is 
@ private combination. No altera- 
tion:'can be made in the Church of 
England except by Act of Parlia- 
ment: in a Voluntary Church every 
kind of change, even of its very con- 
stitution, can be made at the plea- 
sure of itsmembers. The necessary 
result of the State character of the 
Church of England is government 
by the laity, and broad compre- 
hension of religious opinions: a 
Voluntary Church, even if it started 
from a lay origin (which is very 


improbable), might dily lend 
itaslf under clerical relay a be 
wound up to the rigid standardof 
one dominant opinion. The Church 
of England embraces High-Church- 
men and Low-Churchmen, Ritual. 
ists and Evy. icals, the ae 
of Salisbury and Broad Ch 
eminences, down to the minimum 
of Christian belief. A» Voluntary 
Church, whatever may be its con- 
stitution at the commencement, 
may, indeed almost certainly would, 
in a very short time become pure- 
ly High Church or Evangelical, 
The Prayer-book would be alter- 
ed, and some of the prayers or of 
the articles would be erased from 
it, and a touchstone of orthodoxy 
applied to her clergy, and a Dean 
Stanley or a Mr. Mackonochie 
expelled from its communion. Is 
this what the ‘ Pall Mall’ would 
call a Voluntary Church constructed 
on Church of England principles? 
There are no Church of England 
principles but its constitution; and 
a Voluntary Church would _ inevi- 
tably soon arrive at an organisation 
which would be anything rather 
than that of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The proposal of the ‘Times’ is 
of a far more intelligible and prac- 
tical character. It urges that the 
Protestant Episcopalians should be 
retained and dealt with as real and 
actual members of the Church of 
England, and that their status in 
Ireland should be identical with 
that now held to belong to the 
branches of the Church of Eng- 
land settled in colonies which pos- 
sess independent legislatures, It 
has been laid down as law that the 
writs of the English ecclesiastical 
courts do notrun in these coloni 
inasmuch as the Crown poussesil 
no power of conferring coercive 
jurisdiction on sees of its own erea- 
tion. Does it follow from this 
fact that these Churches are dis- 
solved—that there is no methodof 
enforcing upon them the doetrine 
and discipline of the Chureh of 
England—that they have no longer 
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any connection with the mother 
Church, and that membership of 
the Church of England, exercis- 
ing itself through the agency of 
Church of England clergymen, who 
shall be: bound by the laws of the 
Church of England, is impossible 
ina colony? By no means; there 
is a change of legal machinery, 
and that is all, Formerly, the 
colonial Churches were actual parts 
of the Church of England, and the 
same processes pevailed amongst 
the members resident in the 
colonies as amongst those who 
dwelt in the mother country. 
The recent judgments of the 
Judicial Committee have declared 
that the supremacy of the Crown 
does not exist as such in the 
colonies. The colonial Anglicans, 
therefore, depend now on _ the 
civil courts of the colony for the 
enforcement of that discipline 
which had been wont to be carried 
out -by the direct action of the 
Crown. But by what do these 
colonial courts judge? for that is 
the capital point. By the law of 
the Church of England, which her 
members in the colony have adopt- 
ed by consent. The Church be- 
comes a case of contract; and pre- 
cisely as the civil tribunals of Eng- 
land and Scotland enforce the 
observance of the laws of their 
several societies on Roman Catho- 
lics and Dissenters of every kind, 
so the colonial courts compel 
obedience to the laws laid down by 
the English Church, They bind 
the elergymen to use the same 
worship as that enforced by the 
Judicial Committee in England, 
to profess the same doctrines, and 
to conform to all present and fu- 
ture regulations made, respecting 
the Church, by Parliament. Whe- 
ther the compelling body, the court 
of appeal, be the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, or the 
supreme court of the colony, is a 
point entirely immaterial. The 
same law governs both, the same 
administration of Church is carried 
out. 


Myr. Qladstone and. Disestablishment. 


It results, in conclusion, 
three courses are open to Mr, 
stone. The first and best is, 
he should renounce the word 
he so hastily uttered, and that, 
ceasing to speak of disestablish- 
ment, he should modify the’ Irish 
Church according to the state of 
the Irish —- and the expressed 
sentiments of the majority of the 
nation. It is unnecessary, as it is 
unstatesmanlike, to adopt a remedy 
which far exceeds the range of 
the disease. There is abundant 
room for measures which shall 
satisfy the reasonable demands of 
the Roman Catholics without at- 
tempting to disorganise the Pro-. 
testant Episcopalians of Ireland 
There is, however, little reason, we 
fear, for hoping that Mr. Gladstone 
will fall back on a proceeding so 
wise and salutary, sh me the diffi- 
culty of defending any other pro- 
position in Parliament, and the 
public opinion of the country, shall 
force him into a better mind. 

The second but inferior course 
consists in placing the Irish Church 
on the same footing as the colonial 
Churches. In this case the Irish 
bishops would disappear from the 
House of Lords, but they would 
still be nominated by the Crown. 
They would possess no coercive 
jurisdiction: the courts which now 
judge ecclesiastical causes in Ireland 
would be stripped of their author- 
ity; but the same law would be 
enforced, the same liturgy, the 
same discipline and creeds, as are 
now maintained by her spiritual 
tribunals, The Crown would exer- 
cise no direct action over the Church; 
but the civil tribunals of the 
Crown would, on the basis of con- 
tract, issue the identical decrees 
which are now pronounced by her 
ecclesiastical courts. It would be 
the Church of England still in all 
her fulness, working with a dif- 
ferent legal machinery, but ruled 
by the same lawgiver, and identical 
in every Pt of her essence with the 
mother Church in England. 

Or, lastly, Mr. Gladstone may re- 
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solve to be deaf to every counsel of 
moderation, and to pursue to the 
end the phantom of disestablish- 
ment. He may repeal every law 
which has been enacted respecting 
the Trish Church. He may strip 
the Protestant Episcopalians of Ire- 
land of every glebe, every tithe, 
every parish church, every cathe- 
dral, every endowment; but so long 
as the Church of England abides in 
England, he will not have disestab- 
lished them. He will have fallen 
upon an arbitrary meaning attached 
by himself to disestablishment. - In 
actual fact the Irish Episcopalians 
will remain as much established as 
ever, because they will still have a 
personal and ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with the State which will be 
possessed by no other body of Chris- 
tians. The Roman Catholics will 
know nothing of the State: the 
Protestant Episcopalians will simply 
declare themselves to be members 
of the Church of England, and they 
will instantly restore the State 
Church to Ireland. They will cry, 


Le roi est mort: Vivele roi! There 
will be no break in the continuity 
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of the Church: they were ‘membeng 
of it previously, they willbe mex 
bers still. Their membership 
come instantly under the protec 

of the civil courts; the predop 
nance of the law of Parliam ent, 
their legislature, the prayers 
articles prescribed by Parliament! 
the obligation of their clergy to6 cons | 
form to the injunctions of the § 
will have undergone no chi : 
It will be open to a dissatisf 
clergyman to leave them, no douk 
but he will be as unable whilst 
stays amongst them to alter th 
ritual as Mr. Mackonochie has % 
in England. Whilst the Chure 
England lasts in England, dis 
lishment is impossible for Mr. G 
stone—true _disestablishment, ‘th 
real separation of Church 
State, the ignoring by the State oF 
all forms of religious belief. A 
Irish disendowed Episcopalians, a 
voluntary members of the 8 
Church of England will remain 4 
abiding monument of the i 
tence of a statesman who clute 
at a word but was powerless 1 to’ 
seize the substance. 
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